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"In th^ absence of sight and hearing, the senso of touch 
becomes" ijhe only viable link between a deaf- blind person^ 
and other human beings. The world contracts to the length 
of oite's arin and touch becomes the conveyor of our feeling 
of rea^lity and living warmth. Thus, to the isolated deaf- 
blind person, coroir.unication in itself is the most fulfill- 
ing recreation." 

/ Dr. Richard Kiinney, 1975 
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In contrast to mankirid's past hxstory,^ modern society 
has ft'ore titoe, eaer^jy and resources to pursue goals that ate 
non -vocational in nature. Whereas major concerns have tradi- 
tionally been related to 30b, income and survival, man's 
tuture now appears more related to expending time and energy 
towards solvincj probleniS dealin^j with leisure and improving 
mterhuraan relationships. One implication of this trend is 
that the structuring of leisure towards maximum human satis- 
faction will most likely become a major goal of the school's 
curriculur - students. Already^ concern for all individ- 
uals havinv^ che ri^jht to " fall" participation for and partici- 
pation m society is being advocated by special educators in 
their work with the handicapped. Special educators are now 
beginning to recog^iize that- recreation and leisure should Jjeu. 
part of a total' curriculum, that recreation outcomes comple- 
ment education outcomes, and that a relevant education must 
truly cpnsider the lifespan needs of students. Related to such 
efforts \has been a particular movement nationwide, to meet the 
recreation and leisure needs of the more severely handicapped, 
namely the deaf -blind. This movement is in recognition that 
severely or multi- impaired persons require very specific 
intervention /jlI^i ext^siv^e opportunities over time to develop 
conpetenci s m any area of learning, including use of thei;?" 
leisure time. To increase training ctnd service efforts 
such individuals, a National Institute on Progr^im Development 
and Training m Recreation for Deaf -Blind Children, Youth and 
Adults was held at the University of Icwa during phe Spring of 
1974.. A major purpose of the institute was to stimulate simi- 
lar efforts on a. regional basis that were beirtg first proposed 
at the national meeting. /In harmony with the goals set at the 
institute, the .\orUtwest j(e^ional Conference was also dedicated 
to increasing the contribution that recJ::eatiun and leisure 
participation makes to se\f* realisation for the individual 
who is deaf -blind, as well aS'THe contribution that recreation 
makes to the education and habilitation of such persons. 
Specifically, thxs conference was set forth to accomplish the ^ 
following objectives: 

1. Establish a philosophical position on integrating 

. education and recreation within the school curriculujm. 

2. Communicate methods for developing and i-np^ementing 
inter*discip3 inary and interagency programs in rec- 
reation for the deaf^blind. 

3. Demonstrate diagnostic, prescriptive models of instruc- 
' tion appropriate for use in recreation. 

4. Develop a beginning resource of instructional ideas 
on recreation for deaf-blind for use by both pro- 
fessionals and parents. ^ 

Vv-Pac-rlata-te isharing of resources through increased 

interaction between regional professionals eagaged 
dn programs serving deaf-blind persons. 

This conference and this -monograph, which reports the 
proceedings of the northwest regional meeting, were completely 
^-nderwritten by the Northwest Regional Center for Doaf -Blind 



an J brout^ht together nearlv one hundred participants from the 
states oi AlasK<i, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. In 
Keeping with the conference objectives, the ma-m participants 
were teachers anO aides* directly worXmg with the deaf-blind. 
In addition, professionals m specialized recreation and 
Cfiiucation and selected universiti' students -from both fields 
were invited to participate. E undxng by the Northwest Regional 
Center also made it possible to involve twenty- £xve presenters 
representing^ loi^al, state anJ^ or national levels, well Xnov/n 
for their contributions m special education or recreatior for 
the handicapped. I he proceedings were submitted m writing by 
the presenters a.id funding also provided by the regional center 
for editing, taping and printing of all materials. The editor 
has taken the liberty of editing all papers and the taped 
presentation by Dr. Kinney to provide the reader with a conti- 
nuity of purpose, while at the same time honoring the esccellent 
contributions made b^ all presenters. Full responsibility for 
this monograph rests with ±he editor. 

The success of such a conference can be at' ributed to ^-he 
unselfish giving oi many individuals. The Conference Planning 
Conunittee is recognized for its excellent efforts and extensive 
time devoted to botn planning and implementation. Particular, 
appreciation should be acknowledged to Sue Wapnick who served 
as administrative assistant and conference registrar and pro- 
vided invaluable assistance through all stages leading to 
the culmination of both the conference and the monograph. 
Special appreciation is also extended to the presenters for 
their outstanding contributions, to Bonnie Denny for typing 
th^ working drafts, to graduate students m special education 
at Portland btate Univsrsit^ for thexr assista.nce in providing 
travel arrangements, and especially to all the participants ^ . 
who contributed and shared substantially to the growing aware- 
-n-e^s-of t he- ii ftpor-fe^ntge^^ irccr^atiuu and leisure "for the dtsaf^ 



blind- Acknowledgements are due Dick Ferris and Ron Nolan who 
photographed conference proceedings and enabled us to produce 
'a more personal and interesting publication. 

.Finally, 1 wish to identify Mr. Jack Sweetser, Mr. Gordon 
Howard and Dr- Richard Kinney fox their unique contributions. 
Jack Sweetser, serving as Director of the Northwei^t Regional 
Center for Deaf -Blind, was the catalyst in helping initiate 
the conference, assisted in planning, and coordinated al>^l 
funding arrangements. Gordon Howard, serving as Project 
Coordinator (USOE-BEH) for Deaf -Blind at the University of 
Iowa, brought a national perspective to Oregon and provided 
excellent leadership support during the conference* Dr. 
Richard Kinney, President of The Hadley School for the Blind, 
gave an inspiring keynote address that generated much interest 
anS enthusiasm and served as a guiding light during subsequent 
conference meetings. - 

In conclusion, ^he excellence of the papers and the 
quality of the interactions attest to the importance givoi to 
this conference by all those who attended. It is hoped that 
these published proceedings will serve to stimulate additional 
activity, both service and training, in meeting the recreation 
and leisure needs of deaf -blind children, youth and adults. ^ 

Steve A. Brannan 
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COMMUNICATION "IS" RECREATION 



Dr. Richard' K-inney, President, The iiadley 
School for the Blind, Winnetka, Illinois 



X am truly delighted to be with you here participating 
in your recreational work, or should we say in your working 
recreation, in e}.ther case, the United States is the only 
country an the world where the work ethic could combine with 
the play ethic to produce- a gourmet dinner followed by a dis-^, 
sertdtion for dessert. , As a boy I always wanted to take the 
Oregon Trail and now here I am in Oregon. True^ X came out 
by jet rather than by prairie schooner, but I think we are 
pioneering, here today just as much as the pioneers of the old 
wagon days. I have with me my notes on two small braille 
pages, but don't <^et your hopes up, they are hourly notes. 
Dr. Brannan has been writing me to talk with you about per- 
sonal and professional reflections on the value of recreation 
for deat^blind persons. Now personal and professional; that 
covers a great deal of scope. The professional speaker can 
usually contend with the clock, but when he gets into personal 
things, something about his ^w.wn life, you may r^eed a calendar. 
1*11 try to stick to the clock. 

Let's begin first of all by considering that word life- 
span. I am so pleased that you are viewing recreation from 
the very young person to the senior citizen. After all, deaf- 
blind children do grow up to become adults and, hopefully, all 
of tts here at this meeting will endure long enough to reach 
our second childhood. Tnerefore, we have the whole span of 
years to consider, but before I go into the age bracket con- 
cept, let me make one partic,ular point which I consider of 
special importance- The point is siiT*ply that comihuiiication 
itself is recreation for a deaf -blind person. Let me explain 
that further, when you come right down tp it, people who are 
deaf-blind, and it doosn't matter what the age may be, have 
essentially only one problem. They do not see and they do 
not hear. This means that the two primary distance perceptors 
are out of action. It is as if the computer were not operating 
with full input. Yet the point I would like to bring out is 
that these senses, the physical senses, are simply the channels 
by which the mind observes the world. It is the mind behind 
the senses that really is the Person. V^hen sight and hearing 
are both gone, the world contracts to the length of one's arm, 
and touch becomes the primary channel of obser'/ation, of com- 
munication. That is why I have distributed and you will re- 
ceive a sopy if you haven't already, my phamphlet called Touch 
^- ;nmiunica t ion . The deaf -blind person knows the world through 
the sense of touch. Fortunately, this touch is our most pri- 
mordial sense and the most basic. You can live without sight, 
you Can live without hearing, but just try, just imagine life 
without being able to sense the physical world about you by 
touth; the sense that gives the world reality. Think of 
walking across the floor you couldn't feel beneath you--or 
picking up a spoon you couldn't feel in you hand--or trying 
to get a sense of human warmth with other persons whom perhaps 
3U could see and hear but could never touch. So if we do 



have only one seme left, we are fortunate that touch is the 
most mde St rue table. Yet because touch limits the environment 
to the length of our own ana, the deaf -blind person finds him- 
self cut off from a hxgh percentage of all the data that ether 
people take for granted, t'e might, from what he can feel, by 
inference draw conclusions regarding what is happening beyond 
the length of his own arm. That is, ne might be a walking, 
tallcxng Sherlock Holmes. The. greatest thing that can help 
him IS to borrow the eyes and ears of other human beings who 
are willing to put thexr observations to use and transmit them 
* to him through the sense that remainss that indestructable 
and valuable sense of touch. "In- the booklet which you are 
receiving, I have outlined a great number of ways in which such 
input can be used most effectively and rapidly. Pemember, once 
the mind behind your senses has been educated, once it is well 
fxlled with data, then it can 'function on its own. By inter- 
preting fresh data from day to day, reflecting upon the know- 
ledge already stored up in that mind, it can operate indepen- 
dently. Sense is really the central message that I'm always 
advociiting where ever/ I go. 

Our challenge in special education is to reach the 
unhandicapped mind behind the liandicapped sense.s. All this 
sounds terribly earnest and that is exactly why I am so 
pleased that you are putting the accent at this conference on 
recreation. If I had my way we would revise the pronunciation 
of recreation and say it is re-creation. After all, what we 
are doing m recreation is to re-create the world with a sense 
of .imag-ination. We ate adding an element of joj^, a little bit 
of 'let*s pretend, games, activities, and things that are 
pleasurable and releasing in themselves. We are, in a sense 
combining joy and growth; re-creation. Communication to a 
^eaf-blind person xs one of the most joyous and releasing 
acti^vities m which he can engage. I >.now deaf -blind people 
who ponsider sunply sitting down and chatting with someone who 
envoys talking with them as one of the happiest events of the 
day. I fhat is when you get the input on current things that 
may r^ot otherwise be received. The isolation x« broken, v 

will, let's shift now to the age-span idea. Factual of 
coursfej someone once said to me, "Haven't you bee»i deaf -blind 
all your life?" and I replied, "Not yet." But actually of 
course! as Madge Leslie has told you, I didn't lose my sight 
until! age seven nor my hearing 'til age twenty. I am one of 
the fortunate ones who, for example, didn't need to learn .to 
speakjfrom the beginning. X had a problem only in keeping on 
\^lkihg after X became deaf, and this has been no problem, 
whatever as you are already beginning to suspect. But le*- ' s 
look at the deaf-blind child. I* think that one of the most 
happy memories in my own life as a little boy is playing with 
clay, just plain old modeling clay. I remember sitting at a 
pool table when I was a little chap; a pool table because the 
rim on the tahl'_ kept the clay from repe^-tedly falling on the 
floor. I remember making round balls, and squares; all kinds 
of figures. Sometimes I would put them in armies and have them 
enaage m mock battles with each other- -Or I would shape them 
into boats and pull them across the pool table in mock races— 
Or I would simply smash the clay and knead it. You know, 
working with clay gxves the little child the sense of operating 
on material rather than being manipulated by others. Its a 
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wonderful releiser oi imasunation and I can*t recommend it too 
hujhly. Of course any child can qain benefxts from clay. This 
brm<4s to minA my boy Clark , who, is blond^ blue -eyed, athletic, 
totally im-)vaadicappoJ! I^emember that when Clark was just 
two or three yeors ^IJ* play in wLth modeling clay was one of 
our first 3olr»^ activities. I would model a rabbit for instance 
and then let Clark put on the tail, or if I made an elephant, 
Clark vrouXd put on the ears. Gradually he put niore and more of 
these animals tovjether until in the end he was n\aking animals 
that were unforralaar to me. Now, art is said to be his strong- 
est s\ib ct m school and of course his dad taXes a little 
credit tor this in ^ettinq him sttlrted* 

I've also been remember in«j stuffed animals. We all know 
about Ute well-known security blanket, but I think stuffed 
animals arc even better friends. I know that Clark, as a ver^' 
little boy', work ed U P a collection, .of -^bout 26^ different 
stuffed animals. That is, in part I think, so that he could 
show them to me and we could then play with them together. ^ 
However, the deat-i>lind child especially enjoys stuffed ani- 
mals if thev nave a cuddly, soft* appealing. touch. He can 
take the animals to bed with him at night. They give him a 
sense of securicv, objects which he sees again and agal^v, that 
he can take with him where ever he goes. Later as he matures, 
he can become acquainted with live pets. Not too soon* for 
we know how chi-ldien can be vouA on animal*?. Yet, somewhere 
ilon-j the line a pet Lecurtos a wonderful recreational asset to 
any deaf -blind person. The pet, if the deaf -blind person is 
really his master, is J^ed l^y himi, taken care of by him, and 
beccr.es something ♦^hat relies on the deaf -blind person. This 
1:5 important, smco the jieaf -blind person so often must rely on 
others tor protection and help. This gives him an idea of a 
two way street. Live pet& are marvelous. 

\nother toy tor a small deaf 'blind child is something? i.hat 
vibrates. I rcrt^ber l always liked drums. Vou can feel the 
Tovomentsii vuu tvuch the membrane, but you can also feel them 
'in the air. two weeks ago in ^iS^audi Arabia, an orchestra of 
Ldind children played for me when I visited their school. Now 
of course I couldn't understand the music, but i could fool 
^ne ''j^^'f-jtions of the drurr.s and some of the other instruments. 
And in order to let the children Know I was .ippreciatmg their 
rusic, I clapped hinds m accompaniment to their rhythm. 
I know that as a deaf-blind adult I still enjoy putting my 
hand on a stereo or radj.0 receiver and feeling the beat of the 
rhythm. We have a teacher at the Hadley School for the Blind 
who IS totally deaf-blind, but who likes .to play the piano. 
j>he tells ^t is the sense of the vibrations* the muscular 
pattern of the finger exercises and movem-nts. and the pleasure 
of entertaining others that appeal to her. I think the way to 
cultivate such things earl^ is through percussion or vibrating 
instruments, no matter how simple, even if it's clicking two 
sticks together. 

Let's go on a little further. The cliiid begins to grow 
up. Somewhere along the line games come into the picture* 
I owe a great deal to games* because they form a link with 
others in social activities. V?hen I lived alone in my own 
apartment* friends who came to vxsit me most often i^ere those 
who shared an interest m a particular game, such as chess 
' r example. I'm still a member of a Chicago Chess Club that 
r>" * , I 
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inclu'ies e.'itoriv wt fan-ilxar papers, college professors, -ind 
0£\.:.--.:^4i'Pvitl ^ K^n of 4II KxfKis* cno of ry rrore treisareci rc-r - 
ort'j'. 1^% ' 1 1 *i I -1 '^4.ntc wt^-h Pol'tv ^ ischor once wncn Lo ca?''"»^f 

•:^,>; . ToH\'5' r^Ttfc-cn. I'c c to tt-i: i-at the rtffene ; i.~ firr. 

•^ a* -lit- tx): m I ha '^j a friend who ha^ cono 

^^-en, iTiii' c^c-, im lor tex* *{t'.5r*> to pl^\ scrathle^>v"iti! , r e. 

' -4*: • . rtat i iu^^es and I -.nuw of j-'anv-ctk^r Jc-af- 
^ ' tectK L cfi 't^^ this ^an-o- Checkers is iriitplc-r* and 
cr.c' r t ftift iit" Chineso cliecr.ersr'.- Clj;rK*r« jrandr other 

jrj 1 pi i: q^itc oft.en. All these *^amc?£ C4n le purchased ; 

1:. ' , ki. ^ - ar. l appliances Division of tho Aixerican 
r.^r;d.jiiOii il-*- i lin^U The KoyaX Jiational Institute for 
'.t t-lir.J in Kndtn also h^is a ^reat catalog of assorted gatres-^ 

import ir*. also an ir^portant at^pect of recreation. !ow 
tro-' Can ct^rse t o oi the participitimj kind or of the 
audience >;xn4- For partxcipation, I think that swiint^ing was 
always ttv favorxte. In f^ct when J was a vet^♦ ^oung r^an^'and . 
fir^t Leaan t^N^na >^y sworjiixng, ,1 A'as the inventor of the forrous 
kiddies crawl, st^ick to the bottom and crawl alon^ it. Actu- 
ally, my pr&tle.*T. in swiinrang was that I never turned my head 
far enouvjh to .either side to get a breath of air. Finally, a 
friend i-olvj^d Jt his by teachin9 me the backstroke. Thvit was 
ry saltation* In UariOver, Germanv, where they now have a fine 
center for the doaf -blind, a pool is one of the chief recre- 
utionai features. X noticed that the bottom of the pool is 
corru'^f^ted with lines running across it, so that it's easier, 
to detemne direction when one touches the bottoitt. Thi3 
feature solves the problcn, since fro:? the corrugation, vr.c 
an i »^c* direction toward shore. One thina however, you 'So 
wtrt i coi lifif^juard at a peol for deaf*blind people. If 
-ou Ar*^^ oa' m t^-o 3eep end cf the pool and need to aet to 
-'r'.-r«_- in 1 ir.urf^f thore i5 the problem of knowing which wa^ to 
•: irn, %e ont^ c^n call JirccticnF to '^cu, so a lifeguard roe: 
qu i o i r V or t jr^ - . 

:^ * i^rtrc-tior, of iud^ence rport^, I *inow' that ene of 
^^ ^::t iv." crier: is ci ry lather ^-ittin*? icvn beside re 
ir J r*_ ' .1 :c 4- ^ At. ^ lis*:! ill football lOi^er. I wore a thin 
% r . ^ ^crtn I - ich ; u * 1 1 find demerit ed in t)^ e Look let 

-r#.'- .'ii-i^ 1 T.ca. alp^atot vi love had .^3C's written in 

*:i It *r.N cn t$njer'*ips, loints of tve finaorr, and 
ral: > ~ "-'c- or U T ,»^-rori2ed the Iccationi*. id Would tip 
e-o* }\ -vr,-' : ^ cl^^in * 1' c rc -ir«f^adea^.t^< of ^'^ f,- toot rail or * 
f m- 1 :'*r. t"' i» .ii.^4t -J Imd pco61o^ CDpofiillV ^^3^* 

<^t* , -*rri*:'- - '"iV.^ r*_ i r»^a-^c^^.^ s of :}a;«-r. >"i^C4? tLerr* 
urc ^ r.^i-»jr - : Ic^a' , imd * tr,. I ^uuldn'i le rarpriced if v*e 
c- :^ i r *'i;l'^ -c-Ictcc- *c broideast the *iA^r.' to the 

v^ri rc.'^. .-.r^l'i -le --wt as* if the*^ ^'erc attc-nnn^' thv 

r ♦vt.li-. 1'. cX^rcirl^ ill- cr. r\ ? --hit ^ :cTCCri\il ■-'^r^^^p 
4 r\ 4 " . ^ ' . : -I < ^' ^ % r t ; . .c-ii ^i t Kt-r in- 1 3 ro ^jp t spc c ^ il Iv 

•^t- -v*: '-r -arei or r^^ £ owl fee thai I aarc.-,' 

\--r.-.-. tner. rav, to the nos^e Bowl, r-.y 
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J e>,|;ect to itCQre ruch 

^ii'tC', which certainly 
ill ci^nioss To ^t-u tbit 
4ndi ..*hun 1 land in i new 

iirt-t quection is net, 
4i5 th(u* j-ost xntorestina 



ni.s new rt-icHc-dl an 4mc* wlicit' he ) 
tv* rt; jrci tht? telc-.tsiQn screen, 
r<.r«> 4n?\»tTeU atuut spoci.. once a^ajLr 
*tc*'ji ?urn ncv; to t!i^ s^enju of | 

I ha.'f 'ira'^C'led scTT^e count ritiW 
4::ipitc>l City, I t lushirmU adrxt that 
■,\iiich wa> to Iht,' ^^a^QMtf / hut "l\hAX. 
rest^iururii in the city." V.lKit MX\es 

r.iun^tr cr call art? to vitiit tLeir Jati restaur>in^ s. Al^iO, 
wbt'n tUinKlmi atout rccreat ic rial presents far a deaf- 

tlmiper^^on, ^ou can as-aXl^ iownj. t c j. ) ia^up£Xir'ur>.. £ -l. ar.i ^ 
pickup scnv new foe 4 product t>*at hat: 
It you ien't ii.trotJuc^ it to hii^., how 
it." "^n trncd not live by pepper alon^ 
r.4'?e. ind 4 dczea other spices are ^ x 
\'ow ivt's look at fciraille. 



It djj* finitely provider a ircth- 
vd ot irx.c-UatQ cunrximicition that helps the doaf llind p^- 
4*a,^ xr* ^^rvcreat ion. I think hrail 
skill, Jui^t thin|j> a minute. If you 

aviuXt to read Lraotlle, %ou .*.ive haij ur her iccess to that 
4r« . ,ani tr*.rcndous inpiit ot* all ho vxn read jn the nu?r<erous 
^r1ill^ ra-^a^^ines* The hibrar^^ ct CoA^recs noy provides a 



iu£.t coire out. - After all, 
is he aoin^ to !sncw about 

when th\ire# rosenary, 
ting ir* the vfinas. 



e xs also an essential 
each a dea£»blind child 



hat a n<?v sports ra^ia- 

J.ho IJ^ialllt; Sports 

M lust wdnjlenul. The 



trt:rrendous variety of choice- X 
zino will itccn bc^xn publication f'-on 
FoanJation in Minneapolis^ All thxs 
itsat-i'lind person «^an read hi^ nu^azinc and <iet a Xroid lack- 
tround cn current events. Alter all* xt* yoti .i!re 'loinq to have 
conversation w*th pcopl^c* 3.£ you'rv '^oih^ *s 4a in the recrea- 
tional release ^'f ccnversat jion* you havq to su'^ethimT to 
taU; ^tout- 

Clorel-^ relate t, letter wntinv* provider another roans' of 
reaam^, witi the idditionii benefit of providn^q a corjun* 
ea*ion and -..ceial link v?it^ friends. A special a^iptation of^ 
lettur writin-1 is the ciroie or round-robin f^yst^^i in which 
caoh pcr^OT} >mtes a letter to ^ pre-deterexned person in a 
iroup ot friends and includes all other letters^ thit hi e been 
papi^od on to bir** This way you aet a dozen or rore letters at 
the prico ot writmi one, ^£ spccxal ei^nif leance, you ^;ct a 
sort of discassion h\ rail in which a dozen or ?orc deaf i lind 
people ra* i^ronsider each Withers' thou.ihtt>, 1 -.ne*- A-hen I first 
becare totally deaf-blind* rruch that I learned about how to 
hecc*e independent care b> rail through c-crresponJer^ce wath 
other i?eai -blind pecplo. In oarr^yin^^ the pro^cfis of ^^r it ten 
corrunicaticn a step further, correspondence education, sach 
as erplcyed at the Hadloy ;?chcol for the Blxnd, can actually 
te another tremendous forr of recreation. But I fee that we 
are runr.ina cut of the clock &taae toward the- calor-daro sta^je* 
so r'r aoina to vind up now with a few baoics- 

tess than a week a^o, at a reetiR^i of intemationail 
e>:perts en ser'. ice to the deaf -blind* I *as s tMotiOd to hear 
a vor^ distinguished worker -in the field rake a speech that 
I can C4ily describe as pes^iristic. Accord inci to thir aentlc- 
.fran# iiSaf-tlind people are beccriin^ irore* not less* hondi- , 
cappod: roro retarded, rore a probler. '^e typical dea% 
blind child will need custodial care at here* ^custodial care ir. 
schc< I, and will e^'entaally araduate to custodial -t^pe ^work 
J a sheltered wor?;shop. He Cinalifeed tVaa address by spying 



*hJt* 4CtuaUv, he knows of only ten competent deaf-blind 
i.eo.>U xn the whole worl L Weil perhaps the 9e!itle,nan was not 
Veeiirw well that Ur/. X happen to know at least 25 coi^petent 
persca.l trienJ^ of irxne who are aeaC-blxnd right here in the 
nnited i-^tates. After .Ul.'our goal xs not^ to make Exnstexns 
or even Helen KeUer^s of the average deaf-blind person. J^hat 
we are tryxng to do is to help each indxvidual make the highest 
possible percentage <>f hxs i^otential blossom, whatever that 
potential r-av be, and the nearer we come to 100 percent poten- 
t^'al, th/1noi^eason we have to be optimistic. When we 
realiz^hat the senses are simply the channels of communis ; 
ca*-ior/and that the rrind belund the senses is the importan| 
thju'.g, then we are m better position to understand the - 
deaf-bl^nd or sighted ^person. • . 

Handicapped or un -handicapped, we are all human beings 
living on one plar^^t and destinsd for one fate. TThe old Pro- 
verb of live and -let live is inadequate. Our role today should 
be to live and help Ixve. At conferences such as yourr, we 
a-e thinking not merely of living in the sense of e:iisting, but 
living in the sensje of joy and fulfillment. I once heard 
Maurice Chevalier say recreation ^can add and should add to the 
beauty and grace of*Xife. Recrea^bion can be re-creation and 
the mind behind the handicap can blosso'in to its fullest extent. 
We are entering a new field in stressing recreation. We are 
bringing forward a new and broadening aspect of service for the 
deat^blind, I hav<i complete faith that the human mind can 
broach through any sensory barrier to reach other minds, and 
you and I have the gr^at privilege of helping realize this 
conviction. Thank you for inviting tne to join you. We have 
the most rewarding work in the ^ world. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN RECREATION FOR THE DEAF-BLIND ' ^\ 

'i 

\Mr. Gordon Howard, Project Coordinator, National 
Institute on Program DeveloExnent-^and Training 
in Recreation for Deaf -Blind Youth, Children 

and Adults, University of Iowa, 
^ Iowa City, Iowa 

f 

4 

To understand the national picture Dt services, and partic- 
ularly tecreation and leisure services to the deaf -blind a 
briQf look at some of the Public Laws that have provided, an 
impetus t? program development and service delivery m^y be of 
assistance.. 

Public L^w 90-99 - This was signed into la^>- in 1967. It 
establishes the National Center foj? Deaf-Blmd "Souths and ^ 
Adults and later assists m the further development ot the 
Industrial Home for the Blind to provide services to the deaf- 
blind. 

Public Law 90-247 (1968) - This provides for the education 
programs for the Oeaf blind. 

It IS the purpose of this part to provide through a 
limited number of model centers for deaf-blind children, 
a program designea to develop and bring to bear upon 
such children, beginning as early as feasible in life, 
those specialized, intensive professional and allied 
services, methods and aids that are found to be most 
^effective to enable them Lo achle^/e their full potential 
for communication with and adjustment co the worl^ 
around them, for useful and meaningful participation' in 
society, and for self-fulfillment. (Iowa Rec. Pro. p. 19) 

Trom this, ten regional ceiiters have been established which 
initiate and carry out planning and devtilopmental grants for 
services to deaf-blind. 

Another section of Public Law 90-247, Section 610, pro- 
vides for the tecruxtmont and training of professional person- 
nel as needed by programs. 

Such schools as; San Francisco State, Boston Colleg^, 
Michigan State, Portland State, George Peabody and others have - 
provided teacher pieparation courses for teachers of deaf- 
blind children. 

Thi? and other laws and acts at the natiorial level show/ 
that not only is the bpecial need of the deaf-glind recognized 
but that national action is pjuovided. In Hous^ testimony 
during discussion of the Public Laws concerning deaf -blind 
a report to the House stated: ^ 

The committee is convincftd that there is probably no 
group that is more difficult to rehabilitate than the 
deaf-blind. According to. roost experts in the field the 
only feasible solution to 'meetijig^ -the needs of the 
deaf-blind in the immediate future is the establisliment 
of a centralized rehabilitation service. (P. L. 90-247 
^ iq, p. 28) 4 A 

O i4 
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In another iesfcirnony it was stated that: 

vne major ditficultv m providing services to the deaf 
blind arises from the relatively small nun^beVs of 
persons so <iffectea and their wide geographical distri 
but ion. . . . This circumstance dictates the heed for 
recjional facilities to serve most of th'. deaf t blind 
population. (Sen. Bill 1618 10, p. 27) 

-The expression of national needs has helped establish 
both services and training of personnel to provide adequate 
prograitis fur fhe deaf blind. Man^ schools are involved in 
teacher prjgparation withm^ Special Education programs to train 
teachers for the deaf blind. To see where recreation and 
leisure services and personnel enter this picture a National 
Survey of Recreation Services (Nesbitt and Howard, ,p« 44 51) 
was undertaken by the pro 30c t staff . * the Recreation for 
Deaf- Blind Project Based at the University of Iowa {Nat. Inst. 
Project 31 4241) . 

Data received as a result of this survey shows that, 
special education and classroom teachers are the persons pri- 
marUy responsible for the recreation programs. Over half 
of« the total staff involved with the recreation program were 
teachers and teachers aides. The employment and availability 
of the Recreation Specialist^ was notably small. When asked 
if the program had an "organized recreation program" (defined 
as staffed -funded) two- thirds of them responded as "No." 

The age group served by_the facilities survey fall into 
the ranges most reported and most familiar to the professional. 
A<}es range from 5 to 12 and most (77 per<;ent) of the program 
.-5-rtes provided pre academic programs. 

The facilities and equipment, programs and activities 
renorted, all fit the pre academic and academic program. 
Cxas^rooms and playground are the main recreation program 
sites and facilities. Most of the activities that the chil 
dren engage m that ma^ he considered recreation or physical 
education are those that assist in mobility (walking, running, 
skipping, lumping) ^or gross and fine motor skills. The 
equipment utilized reflects this same trend. The use of 
balance beams, mats, wagons, crawling mazes all provide for 
motor and skill development areas. 

r^rends * ^ 

1. Training - National trends in the importaTice of 
recreation and leisure services and the personnel training, 
needs that come from increasing recreation program develop- 
ment are, at present, slowly <^eveloping. Through the 
funding of projects such as the ^Jational, Institute in Rec 
reation for Deaf-Blind and the various regional institutes and 
workshops thare 4»s a first step in increasing recreation program 
development and training. As a result of workshops and 

m service education sessions provided by the Recreation for 
Deaf-Bliad Project to various regional program sites, many ate 
appointing one of the classroom teachers to be primarily 
concerned witli the development of recreation services, 

2. E ducation in Recreation - *The first class of TR 
students specifically geared to recreation for deaf blind vas 
held in the summer of 1974 at the University of lowa. 
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Another class with this emphasis is bein^ implemented at 

TexdS Women's Universitv in the summer of 197 5. The training 

of recreation professionals, and particular 1> those that will ^ 

be serving the s^everely multi handicapped, is a major necessity 

if deaf blind service acjencies are to develop staff pos3,tions 

for these specialists. Courses should also be available for 

persons outside the recreation fdeld, especially for th;. 

special education student who will be primarily involved with 

deaf-blind education. Extension classes must be offered to 

the field teachers and other professionals so that they^too / 

iray up^.jrade their abilities and 'skills for the provision of 

quality recreation and leisure services to the deaf- blind. 

3. Instructional Materials Instructional materials for 
use in these emer^in^ college, extension and in-service tram- 
m^j programs are being developed. The publication "Program 
Development in Recreation Service for the Deaf -Blind" is a 
result of the efforts of the National Project on Recreation 
fcr the Deaf Blind and is one of the first steps for devel- 
.oping these necessary materials. Proceedings and papers y, 
_ result iaqUExQni_jwoxXsiiQps_^a^ Institutes directed at 

recreation for deaf blindwlll also result in educational 
materials, lesson outlines and position papers that will 
further pro^zide m^teri^l on recreation to the field. 

, Suimf?ary ; Recreation and leisure services for the deaf- 
bimd IS part of the total education program and has been 
provided to the deaf-blmd ^child m varying degrees in pre* 
academic or academic settings by the classroom teacher and 
teacher aide.' The employment and use of the. recreation 
specialist in these programs is, quite limited. Little has 
been done to specifically identify Recreation and leisure 
service as a primary program need or area. Special education , 
teachers do not always have training m specific recreation 
training in this particular disability as part of their 
education . 

Workshops and institutes on the subject of recreation and 
deaf -blind ihe Id during the last year (1974-75) spearheaded by 
the National Institute on Recreation for Deaf -Blind have 
started to dievelop an awareness of this particular program 
area , and to *^more clearly define its rSUl and contribution to ^ 
the total development of the deaf -blind child. 

Projections 

Institute materials resulting from the National Institute 
provide the field with the preliminary materials to continue 
program development m this area. As more professionals be- 
ciJnie involved m recreation, as more instructional material 
comes from workshops and as deaf-blind education sites 
develop exemplary programs in recreation, this will all 
enhance ^he recreation program development effort. 

Specific education courses provided by universities and 
colleges are training Special Education and TR Specialists. 
With the addition of courses in Recreation for Deaf-Blmd, a 11 
allied professions in service to deaf-blind will have 
opportunities to dev.© lop the skills necessary to additionally 
contribute to this program development effort. 

As regional centers continue to become involved in 
demonstration projects concerned with recreation for the 
if-blind, the needs for trained recreation professionals 



and thfe contttbution that recreation and leisure services 
makes /to the < education of the deaf-blind will be developed. 
It IS /hoped that through this effort the employment of 
trained TR specialists and the in-service and pre-service 
traii^mq of ispecial education teachers and other allied 
professions 'will further develop programs and services to 
the deaf -blind. 

Suqciested Roadinas on Recreation for De af -Blind 

Part I - Refe^rence to Recreation and Use of Recreation in ^ 
^ ^ Service to Deaf-Blind. / 

i \ 

Bettica, Louis J., "These People are People Too." Convention 
Proceedings, American Association of Workers fo^ the 
BUnd[ Pittsburgh, Pa. July 26, 1966. 

Recreation and leisure are inherent rights, of all people. 
General public and ipany professionals have incorrect 
attitudes towards deaf -blind citizens. 

We should' cultivate the ind^qmi,t^aMe_s£irit i:hat is 
inherent in all citizens. 

Therapeutic Recreation people should .possess a desire to 
meet the challenge rather than fear the assignment of 
providing recreational opportunities for deaf blind 
clients. 

Bettica, Louis J. "Introducing the Deaf-Blind Person to 
Services: Communication and Recreation." Convention 
"^P-roceed'ings, A.A.W.B., July 29, 195a. 

Corrjnunication is the key to leading successful and pur- 
poseful lives as communication helps to bring out the 
greatest potenj^ial that lies within them. Communication 
is/the starting point. 
/' 

Recreation is one area of service which provides for 
social intercourse and self -satisfy ing experiences. ^ 
^ Rdcreation can be available almost immediately. Dea£^\ 
Blind should have a major role in^deciding what activ-i 
itics they will participate in. 

Cochrajrt, M. "Kinesthesia and the Pi^no." Au^.^^^ij^ 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, Vol. Q,^r^\0, 

A discussion of the value of the l^inesthetic sense^^ 
giving to deaf blind persons an understanding and 
^Appreciation of rhythm. Helen Keller and Helen Uty 
Wrtin, the Deaf Blind pianist, are given as examples. 

Commv\ication 4 ^^.lL-^.%^\gg,- go g f - B 1 i nd. Men_andJjomen . 
The Industrial !lome for the Blind, Brooklyn 1, New York, 
1959. 

Recreation is a service that can be available to the 
deaf -blind almost ijnmediately, provided he receives 
t>ersonal attention from professionals. 

\ 



Participants should be encouraged to p^ay a major role 
in the planning of their recreation activities. 



Futro, AleK&anJer, Invalids* Cooperatives in Poland , Warsaw: 
Union of Invalids' Cooperatives, 1970. 83 pp. 

Tnis book briefly describes all of the recreational and 
financial avenues open for invalids m Poland, Xt 
includes vocational rehabilitation, social security 
system, and the principles of invalids' cooperatives. 

Jensen, Marcia, "Handbook of Arts and Crafts Projects for 
Deaf-Blind Children. Boston College Teacher Training 
Class." Boston: Perkins School for the Blind, 1969- 
70. (Typed) 

# 

Newsletter, Southeast Rev^ional Center for Deaf-Blind Children 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf ai\d Blind. P.O. Box 698, 
Talladega, Alabama, 35160. Vol. \ No. 1, October, 1973. 

\ 

Development areas: seif-care skills, motor development, 
language development, social awateness, and auditory 
training - possible training - on by-products of recre- 
atio^nal activities.- 

Performance . Washington: President ''^ Co^ittee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. Vol. XXII, Nos. 4. and 5 (Octobers- 
November, 1971), 21pp. 

"The Reporter" special Supplement, Ipdustrial Home for the" 
Blind, Brooklyn 1, New York, 

IHB Recreational services open to deaf-blind clients. 
Activities mcluJe social gatherings, games, arts and 
crafts, trij^3, dancing, roller skating, nature activi- 
ties, bmgo, etc. Clients .conduct their own recreation 
program as much as possible. 

Volunteers are used to provide leadership/guidance in 
many recreational ac^tivities. 

Woodcock, Charles C, "Continuation Contract, Iowa Braille and 
. Sight Saving School, Department for Deaf and Blind Chil- 
dren, Vinton, Iowa." Vinton, Iowa: Iowa Braille and 
Sight saving School,, n.d. (Mimeographed) 10 pages 

> This document is a copy of^ continuation contract for the 
time period between June 15, 197.2 and June 14/ 1973. 

It describes the objectives of physical education and 
recreation in their rela*tions to the deaf-blind. 

Part ri - Annotated and Non-Annotated Articles - General 
References for Recr-oation 

Barkus, 'Andrea Storm and Orff Schulwcrk, "A Proposal for Its 
^ Applicat-ion to a Programr of Rhythm Instruction for Deaf- 



Blind Childiren." Boston College Teacher Training CXa^s, 
Perkins School for the Blind, 1966-67. (Typed) 

Bosch, Van J. J. A, "^IJhythm Prosjram for Non-Verbal Deaf-Blmd 
Children? A Physical Approach." Boston College Teacher 
Training Class 1968-^9, Deaf-Blmd Program. Perkins 
School for the Blind, 1^69. (Typed) 

Bundschuh, Ernest L. , "A Physical Education and Recreation 
Program wxthm an Interdisciplinary Setting. Athens 
Unit, Georgia Retardation Center." Unpublished paper. 
University of Georgia Press, n.d. jMimeographed) 

California Transcribers and Educators of the Visually Handi- 
capped . National Braille Association, In c.: \ 12th 
totrTon^-€enference, San Francisco^ May 7- 10,\l973. 
Sacramento, California: California Transcribers and 
Educators of the Visually Handicajjped, Inc. 4p6. 
plus attachments. * 

These workshops are designed for those persons Lho are 
concerned with the needs of the visually impaiijed and 
the mechanics of transcribing materials. Information 
ranges from activities of daily living and self-help 
^skills to how to make clear tape recorded teaching 
programs, foreign language transcriptions and lifelong 
needs of muiti-handicapped persons. Academic, recreational 
and social ideas will be explored, 

Caputo, Kathleen M. , "The Dance: A Proposal of Its Valuable 
Function m the Education of Handicapped fchildren. 
Boston University Teacher Training Class, 1965-66, Deaf^ 
Blind Program." Boston: Perkins School for the Blind, 
1966. (Typed) (A film accompanies this paper) 

Dx3k, Jan*van., "Movement and Communication with Rubella 
Children." Presented at the Annual General Meeting of 
the National Association for Deaf-Blind Rubella Child- 
ren* England, May 6, 1968. 

Galloway, Anne., "bensory Awareness for the Pre-School Deaf- 

Blxnd Child Through Orientation and Mobility Instruction," 
A Class Look at . . . .A zusa, California:' East San 
Gabriel Valley School for Multi-Handicapped Children, 
April, 1971, 29-55. 

Hayes, Gordon., "Teaching the Deaf-Blind to Wrestle, Harvard 
Teacher Training Class." Boston: Perkins School for 
the Blind, 1952-53. (Typed) 

Uowe, Eleanor., "Play Program for a Deaf-Blind Baby from 
Infancy Through Three Yeaics Old, Boston University 
Toactier Training Class." Boston: Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, 1963-64. (T-^ped) 

Maron, Sheldon., "Developmental Sequences of Perceptual- 
Motor Skills as a Basis for Physical Education Program 
for Deaf-Blmd Children, Boston College Teacher Training 
Class Deaf-Blind Program." Boston: Ferkins School for 
the Blind, 1967-68. (Typed) 
' Nesbitt, John A., Handbook on the Therapeut ic Recreation Ser- 
vice for Handicapped Children Curriculum . San Jose, 
California: Department of Recreation and Leisure 
Studies, School of Applied Sciences and Arts, San Jose 
State College, n.d. 40 Pp. 

Nesbi^t, John A. (ed)' Papers on Program Development in 

Recreation and Physical Activity for Handi capped Chil- 
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dron . Sitn Jose, California: Institute of Xnterctisoi- 
plinar^' Studies, n.<3, 

I t , John A . and o the r 3 . P 1 n i n q Neec! 's and P t r .i 1 1.0 - . ' 

m C ^H'p in-i t o X- iA^*^ Han'1 Lcappyd :_ 11\ex^ peu a c Pc rea t i on 

Sema e r\ r Han J i cwo_ y < 'hj 1 Iron .Pro 1 er t Ca 1 ifornja ~^^tc- 
Kn I ^^er>i t \ , ^ar. Jose , Cg X 1 rn t a . Eu^-iene , Oregon : 
' tiniversLt^ ot Ore^jon Center of Leisure Staajte^, I '♦"2. 
241 pp. 

Ne^bi^tt, John A. ie:l.f Working Together m FecrL oi i' r Jtml 

P hy 1 ca I Ac t- 1 ^ ' 1 1 f 6 r t he tl a nd i. ca p oecl Cb ill - 1 h-jrt ot 

Proceedxn'is of the Bay Ar^a Wo rl: shop on RccrL^ttion and 
Physical Xc^i' i^y for Handicapped Chxldien and HdQli.-scent s 
Held at the Recreation Center for the Hand a capped, Ind., 
San Franc ii?co. May IS, 1971, Papers by Mra. Janet 
* Poir»eroy, Mrs. Benton A. Si f ford, Jr., Work rrt_»up Reports 
an'd Exchan^^e Group Reports ; Directory- of Reuistrant^. 
?,'^^ pp. 

Nu^jent, Clare., Ir^ p 1 1 c a 1 1 q n s o f Play fo r^, t h e, De a_f^^i_l x n d Child 
^n Terns of Growth and Evaluation . Bo::iton Ccl le^e^ Teach- 
er Traininvj Class, 1^69-70. Perkins School for the 
Blind. (TyPGd) 37 pp. 

Recreation for the Handicap^^ed:. _ Needs ^__Rple_ pX Recreation, 

Available, Funds, F ea s i b 1 e_ Ho de 1 s. a n d_ Av a 11 ab 1 e ^alified . 
Pe.rso njiel . Memorandum from John A. Nesbitt, Ed.D. to 
Directors, California Departments of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, n.p., n.d. 8pp. 

%ecr eat ion ^nd^ Phy s_ica 1_ E due a tion for H andic api:>ed ^h i I dren : 
lnit ic<ting, _ ^Ex panding, and I m^rovincL Pr ograitis at the 
Loc ally Stat e and N a_ti o_nal _ Levels , Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Institute on Program Devel- 
opment in Recreation and Physical Education for the ^ 
Handicapped Children. Held at San Jose State College, 
April 22, 1*371. Papers by David C. Park, Dr. Diana 
Dtinn,* Wa,llace Breitman, Jr., Dr. John A. Nesbitt, 
MrsV Betty Wright, Mrs. Mi Idren Marcki, Mrs. Dorothy 
McDoughall, Mr. Ed KeXley, Mrs. Janet Pomeroy, and 
Mrs. '.Do lores Elliott; Dxrectory of Registrants. 166pp. 

Re f <^r en ce Inl.or ma tio n on_Re ere a^t i on and^ Physical E.dupa t icn 

for ilandicapped Children. Papers Reports and Summaries 
of Papers by George Gotisch and Barbaia Mum ford. Dr. John A. 
Nesbitt, Kancy Steele, Dr. Genevie Dexter, California 
Division of Special Education, Excerpts from California 
'Education Code' i University of Illinois, Recreation 
Program, _^ames 1. Cardwell, Jr.; William A. Hillman, Jr.; 
and Helen Jo Mitchell; and a bibliography of selected 
PER and development reference publications, n.d. 5Spp. 

Smoot, Joyce.,- "Play Materials and Activities Stimulate 

Motor and Tactual Development in the^ Pre -School Deaf- 
Blind Program.^ Boston College Teacher Training Class, 
Deaf Blind Program." Bo^t ^it: Perkins School for the 
Blind, 1969-70. (Typed) \ 

Snow,^Cli^ford., A^ Sequential ..App roac h . Ao_the_Mobil ity 
T ra in inq of _Educable_and, _T&a i.nable 1 ind_Men tallY 
R o t a r de d_a_t___tb e Ark art sa s_ _C_\ii_l d r en * s_Co_lon v Con va v 
^ '^'oAt. Orientation and Mobility Specialist for the 
Blind. ' , \ - 

This is a manual which explains step by step the metho<is 
used in teaching a blind person to walk. It includes 



directions for architectural barriers, the use of a 
guide, a cane and pre-cano technique. 

Stenquist, Gertrude., Rhyt hm Pro^jrain_£o_r_the Deaf -Blind Ch il- 
dr^n. Perkins School for the Blind, n.d. 19pp. 

Tutt, Louis M., Motor- ^ilA.^^^^ ^QP"^^"^ 
/ Auditori ally Uni q^ue Child . This is an explanation to 

parents and staff of how a deaf -blind child develops his 
motor- skills and the planning of activities and experiences 
stimulating further motor skills programs for these 
children. / 

Visually Handicapped Workers in Recreation Serv/ices , Anlerican 
Foundation for the Blind, IS West Sixteenth Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10011. 

A working relationship between those in the field of 
recreation and rehabilitation agencies inte^^ested in 
investigating employment opportunities for visually 
handicapped persons in the recreation field. 

Unlimited range of jobs m recreation provide an oppor- 
tunity to blind persons to fill some of chese job 
positions . 

Visually Haniicapped Workers m Recreation Services: Guide - 
lines for Selection, Training, Placement .., New York: 
\. American Foundation for the Blind. June 25, 1969. 14 pp. 

This booklet shows -the feasibility of pitting blind 
persons into jobs with guideline^ for selection, 
^ training, ond placement. 

Zimmerman, Micheal. "Music Program for the Deaf -Blind 

Children Utilizing Orff Schulwek Plus a Tape. Boston 
College Teacher Training Class, Deaf-Blind Program." 
Boston: Perkins School for the Blind, 1970. (Typed) 
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POSI-TJEVE PERSPECTIVES OF LEISURE 



POTENTIAL FOR TlIE DEAF-BLIND 

Dr^ Larry Neal, Director, Center of 
Leisure Studies, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 



iVhere to begin? In a period of time beset with massive 
discussions such as exhausting our natural resources, of ^ 
major food shortages, and the resultant famine, poverty and 
irreversible physical, mental debilitation of death; rapidly 
increasing world-wide population; specux^jti^p as to major 
shifts in weather with a prediction that we may be heading 
for another Ice Age -- the consequences of all of these touch 
each.^bf our lives. These are illustrations of pervasive prob- ^ 
lem/a^eas. Life on this earth does not exist in a vacuum but 
we are inherently inextricably intei -dependent one with another 
and with each event. 

It is with a degree of pride yet also with a degree of 
lustr ation that I find myself focusing on a very specific sub- 
part of this large pqpulation — the deaf-blind individual. 
An additional delimitation is my specific interest in the 
lives of these people their leisure potential and the 
experiences, skills and attitudes they do or could possess. 
(Potential/capacity vs Reality now) 

I am frustrated by the seemingly miniscule role I can play 
in altering the massive world wide problems identified above 
yet prideful of the fact that I (and We) can^ focus on smaller 
tasks and affect great change in that small sphere. The task 
of serving the leisure needs of the deaf-blind seems small 
indeed in comparison to world famine, population explosion, 
energy crisis, etc. But that should not deceive us for we 
have a task not wholly committed to until just recently. We 
are at the cutting edge of real service to the deaf-blind and 
in so doing we strengthen society as a whole.. 

As an illustration one is directed to the leadership role 
exhibited in recent years by the National Therapeutic Recreation 
Society (NTRS) of the National Recreation and Park Association. 
Within the organization NTRS is relatively small in number yet 
large in purpose/leadership taking the lead in many areas 
including: (1) the development of the first nation-wide vol- 
untary registration program for recreation personnel, and (2) 
printing of two separate special publications { Therapeutic 
Roc r ea t ion ^ Ann ua 1 , Therapeutic Recreation Journal ) in addition 
to a number of special studies; 

Dawn of Dedicated Action 

Given the problems cited in the introduction, Thomas 
Paine' s words spoken nearly 200 y^^ars ago seem most appropr4.ate 
" — these are the times that try men's souls." But I am here 
to confide in you that relative to service to the disabled/ 
"handicapped — " these are the times to STIR men's souls . " 

As we move but of the darkness of isolation, removal or 
ahisence of concerns for the disabled m general toward the 



emphasis of the marcjinaliy <:iisabled in the early-to mid CD's, 
into the current yevxud where the severely disabled are now 
the source of some attention, one is reminded of the words of 
the poet/ philosopher Kahlil Gibran who said, '*One may not 
reach the ^ dawn save "by the path at niqht." 

times have been tough — acknowledgement of the disabled/ 
handicapped (specifically the deaf.'blind) has often been met ' 
with tokenism — and without true commitment; with well- 
meaning people wearing their wishbones where their backbones 
should be; with leaders often guiding the course of action by' 
default — that is through the negative side of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy m which, to think things impossible is to 
make it so. . Motivation is a neutral concept; it can be either 
positive or negative. 

' Dawn has broken, abstinence has been replaced with 
awareness , and awareness now is replaced by action. Cited 
thrraghout this piece and I am sure a part of much, of the dia- 
logue of this Recreation for the Deaf -Blind Conference are 
thoughts, plans and reports generated by the National Insti- 
tute on Program Development and Training in Recreation for 
Peaf-Blmd Children, Youth and Adults. This National Conference 
m March ly74 personifies both the awareness/action components 
of the State of the Art of leisure service to the Deaf-Blind. 
The March 197 5 Bowman's Conf^erence and this repprt is again 
extended action toward, our common goal of leisure service for 
the deaf-blind. 

Coimon Unity Another Cooperative/Inter-Discipline Venture 

I have a habit of clipping thoughts from professional 
journals, often only to find them for use the day after I 
needed the sage thought. Here, however, is a quote (Staley, 
1965) which helped provide for me direction of my thoughts 
today. Taken from Dr. Edwin Staley who after this writing was 
credited with writing the popular NEA publication t ei sure 
and the Quality of Life , it addresses itself to coordinated 
community^ recreation activity. 

Nationaland state governmental agencies are demanding 
coordinated land use plans at the local level prior to 
making grants for acquisition or development. This is a 
laudable and reasonable request to protect the interests 
of all citizens regardless of their governmental juris- 
diction. Many of us I am sure cOuld recit;e frequent 
instances of competition, duplication and ov^^rlapping 
of programs r facilities and services in any one community 
by public and private agencies, resulting in an unneces- 
sary inadequacy of inefficiency of services. 

It may be enunciated as a fundamental principle that 
the effectiveness of the total community icecreation effort 
is directly proportionate to the amount of (Coordinated 
planning and action by the agertcles concerned. Communi- 
ties can no longer afford the luxury of independent, 
unrelated program planning and administration. With 
expanding community need^ and demands, cooperative 
planning and coordinated action in community recreation 
and related services, are not just desirable, -but are ^ 
absolutely essential if all citizens are to better enjoy 
their leisure with the most efficient use of the total 



comirmnity dollar both the tax dollar and the 'volunteer 
dollar. ^ 
This strong statement for coordinated planning is a 
decade old, yet very taitjely. Much has been done relative to 
iction in the cojmtunities to provide leisure/social services. 
The R^ost recent hi^^hli^ht is the solidiCicatxon of the Coinrounity 
Ldac.it lun concept and coriespondmsj federal funding UiR69'Title 
IX, signed into law in August, 1974) to aid in establishing 
coimTtunitv (nex^hborhood) councils to assess local needs, 
solutions- .(NOTE: FOr more information I refer you to th6 
special Leisure Today publication entitled "Community Educa- 
tion" April, 1974.) 

Another action coinponent, toward serving the leisure needs . 
of handicapped youth will take place at this very location, 
probably irt this very ro6m in two weck^. It involves two of 
the ai¥cipXines~ represented here at this conference: special 
education and recreation and adds the third mentioned above 
community education. Under the title project COMMON -UNITY it 
has as its purpose the same goals and objectives you have set 
here* Because of >this man^tory nature of coordinating^ 
with other disciplines, I must confess I feel a sense of 
warmth and confidence with the past. National Institute in 
i^'larch, ; present, bowman; and future Coirm^on-Uniti articulation 
of leisure services for the disabled/ liandi capped. In brief 
the project Common-Uaity thrust to bring the ma^or aspects 
of the three disciplinei- to9eUier as shown m the 9 rid below. 
The grid is sjirtple and lends itself only to generalizations. 
Howevt^r the projected rer.ults will be the greater awarenes;^ 
by the professionals m the other disciplines of 'the unique 
contributions the> ha^^e to ^jive and receive, from each other 
tr-.Tard 'affect iag the leisure domain of * the disabled. 



disciplx^:t: 



Special EduCv^!:.iQn 



Recreation 
MNeal, 197 0) 



BASIC CONTRIBUTION 

rV 



Community^ Education 
(Decker and 2^eal, 
1974) 



Awareness and appreciation of differ- , 
ences; Prevalence; Etiologies; Termi- 
nology?' Current Assessment techniques; 
Behavioral modalities; Mainstreaming; 
t?o realization. 

tieadership skills; Understanding of 
diverse activity options; Activity as. 
a medium for growth, self-fulfillment; 
History; theory and benefits of play; 
Intervention techniques using activity; 
Applied recreation. 

Viewing community processes; Facili*- 
tators of Community Action; Needs 
assessment; Crisis intervention; 
rationale and development of coimunity 
councils; Diverse social services and 
their inter-relationship. 



Figure .1: 
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Generallv Accepted Recreation 'Co ncepts 

Leisure : Leisure refers to free hours outside of sur- 
vival needs. It may be earned, after th€^, work of the day, or 
it may be unearned,*' because of the' production of others 
d xscr e t lOna rv t ime . - This free time carries no connotation of 
quality which is 3udged by standards of society. 

Leisure is not synonymous wxth recreation - leisure refers 
to all the, ta^^ left-over after survival activities (eating, 
sleepxnq, wage work 'and general maintenance tasks, although all 
of them may -be done m leisurely fashion); but left over tme 
not recreation time. Leisure is freedom from necessity of 
beincj occuried; is incompatible with necessity, obligation ^or 

pressure. ^ * 

Real l eisure means doing something solely because you want 
to do'" It, or doing nothing for the. same reason. This is as 
opposed to enforced leisure such as unemployment, whicH is 
forced or pressured free time beyond the wishes of the. indi- 
\»idual. . V *^ 

pi f f er en t ia t ing J ej.su re a nd re creat ion ; 

"... the emphasis in leisure is on the time element, 
whereas recreation refers to the way leisure jis spent.,. . 
iNeumeyer, p. 17) 

"unobligated hours a^^ a liable after caring for employment 
or the acti^'itxes mandatory for self -maintenance. " ( Carlson, 
et al in Recneation in American Life ) 

"The state of . having time at one's own disposal, time 
which one can spend as one pleases, fjjee or unoccupied time." 
(Oxford English Dictionary) 

"For purposes of social-analy-sis the concept is usually 
narrowed - and widened - to mean simply freedom, from activity 
-centering- around the making of a livelihood." (The Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Science) 



* Recreation 
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(1) w . ^2) . 

I. CREATIVE use of LEISURE TIMEt 

(3) ' (4) ^ 

11. ENGAGED in for its Om SAKE ■ Tjf 

XII. an activity which gives immediate SATISFACTION 

^ I-- '^•'Creative - useful* wholesome, worthy, imagi- 
native, stimulating, grow^g, educating, . » 
invigorating. 

2. Leisure Time - freedom from necessity, compul- 
,sion, obligation, pressure, L 

3. Engaged in - connotes action (physical,' mental) 

4. Own Sake - the intrinsic end; supplies tlj/a 

basic difference between work and !^lay« ' . 

5. 'Satisfaction - provides reinforcement,^ enjoy- 
ment, adjustment,^ release' from tension,^ 



i^ecre;ation is both or<^dnized and unorganized; planned and 
spontaneous; carried on singly or with .others ; voluntary, mt 
^pressured or compulsory? l^as the opportunity to satisfy man'i. 
basic Wishes which include; new experience, recognition, 
security, response, participation and aesthetics, beauty cind 
harmony; it -ncludes the elements of self-expression, achieve- 
ment, challenge, motivation, 4 self-realization, compensatory 
involvement, and socialization: it also is considered as 
both a means to an end and 'an end 1^ itself . 

Differentiating Recreation and Work; , ^ 

WORK 

. . .- is compulsory » ,1 

... Compensation is frrfqi^ntly in the form of 

money or sta-tus 
. . . reward usually comes later 
* ... consequences if unable to perform a tash 

are serious 

individual' must adap_t_himself to the require- 
ments ot his work life 
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RECRBA^ilQN^ 

.... i^ Vvoluntary / ^ j' 

^ci^pensatioh is deri\fed from the satis - - ' 

^fac^ion__o;f the actj^vity xtself 
... reward is'^ immediate erfiovment 
... conse^ences > should not ,j3e serious 
... individual may alter 'his* choice of activites 
- ' to suit his mentair physical, emotional 

capacities or urges of] the moment. i 

Recreatioa is essentially an atlitude.^ It; is an attitude 
tha.t ex|3X'iarates and refreshes. Mucl^ copfusion has resulted 
ttom approaching recreation as an activity concept. Recre^ 
-ation is an, attitude toward life or ah area oft daily living. 
Functionally, recreation is the natur|il expression of human 
needs and interests satisfaction during leisure hours. These 
expressions take a variety of forms, but they are motivated 
by the some basic needs, those primarily related to personality 
development. 

VThat is Nee'de d? 

Leadership, Commitment, Change! Only through these can 
leisure services to severely limited individuals be affected. 
'*rhe ^ey comes from stringing these together — "leaders, ^ 
committed to change'f thereby placing great emphasi'fe op the 
quality of the leaders we attract to carry out 'this important 
work and their related qualities. Leaders must possess Courage 
±>acked by strength of conviction, a courage that must face 
and conquer obstacles of prejudice, misq^Jnceptions, disbelief, 
and outright antagonism. Initiative must also be taken now 
that action is deemed desirable. The National Institute on 
Program and Train ijng J^n Recreation for Deaf -Blind Youth, Chil- 
dren and Adults in the spring of 1974 at the University of Iowa 
shows the initiative taken by the federal government (USOE/ ' 
BEH) for funding ^uch a project and commendable leadership in 
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the Pepar?r.<?nt uf Recreation Education vtt the University of 
Xowi Ici' KliKtlx part in tbe Deaf-Blmd special prefect. A 
ccn-^^lete proceedin<ji> uf tht- institute is available from'^the 
CTAiversity of.Iojva, Def^trtir^ent of Recreation EducaUon. Request 
i copy of r_ru^ t am De ^ 1 o t^pe ^ t in Re c r eg t x on Service for th e 
Df> ^f-Blxn _d.) 

In addition to couvaqe and initiative, leaders must have 
qreut ga,itb "faith m themoelvesj-^-Jtl^e cause of serving 
— sevfertay.dti>ab led -i5^di^v-idua Is 'through an advocate role; great 
' - tait^ in the, support services by others holding similar vie.vs; 

md iTost of all tviith m the individuals who are so afflicted 
|< that benefits can and will- be derived from the joint comma t- 

ment betw^^ pp6?fesi>i<jnal and consLimer advocate alike, 
f The leac3ership possessing* great faith with the courage 

^ and initiative *jO proceed will meet the challenge of a changing 
Foclet^ in a most positive way. For "change is inevitable, 
rhis'is and has been acknowledged even before Alvin Toffler's 
✓ Future S hock testinion^ of its ubiquitous and rapid nature. 
The highly quottible Adiax Stevenson once said it most clearly: 

There is a new America every morning when we wake up. 
it IS upon us whether we like it or not. This new 
Americ*! is the sum^ total of riany small changes. . . . 
changes that add up to a transformation of our lives. 
Our tai5k IS to guide these changes for, though change , 
is inc\/itable, cl>anges for the better is a full-time 
50b. 

our task then is to maintain this perspective; to seek" 
positive Charge m service to the severely handicapped — to 
"work and see" not "wait and see" to identify the handicapped 
population and represent tis a leader and spokesman, their 
leisure ne^ds. Humphrey (n.d.) has developed an Activity 
Involvemen t Tr iad_ to assist in serving the "participants" 
needs while at the "same time emphasizing concepts such as the 
-neutrality of activities ^they are 'means to other ends), 
strengths and weakne'sses of cognitive, affective and sensory- 
> ^-:rotor domain and concepts of integration (mainstreaming, 
-nonflalization, etc.) . 

Brie f Survey the Literature 

Few recrea^^ion research studies describe deaf children 
With ad^Htional handicapping- conditions (i.e., deaf-blind). 
It IS assumed that those children ^ffer greater developmental 
deficits. Recteational activities are generally seen by tjie 
various authors as enhancing sucial and emotional adjustment 
- . (Brill, 1934? Simon, 194§; Williams, 1951) In like fashion, 
much of the material available to the recreation worker that 
can be used with deaf-blmd must be gleaned from general rec- 
reation and program ^mat^rial and adapted, or from material 
dealing with the muitiplo-handioapped and interpreted into 
r&creation programs/activities. 

It is obs^^rved that workers in services to the multi- 
handicapped become proficient in adapting ideas, materials and 
written material to deal not only with the deaf-blind in terms 
of overall needs; but also in providing the necessary program 
for individual skill development. This skill of interpretation 
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an J moJif ication' will continue to be an important part of 
competencies; necessary for recreation specialists. 

with £e\'j e?:ooptions, research results indicate that most 
deaf children exhibit jrore I invited social and ^emotional 
iraturity than thel/ hearin^j peers. 

Many (deaf a».Hilts) have been exposed to educational, 
personal and sucial development m the sheltered environ- 
ment of a residential school for the deaf or m the 
isolation ut their own homes and corwuunities . Character- 
istics manifested include extremes of dependency, inabil- 
ity to defer gratification, inability 'to be empathic 
^ v/ith others, and fear of new and challenging situations- 
Many lacX capacity to manage such daily living skills 
as personal grooming, handling money, use of public 
transportation and similar activities- (Kaufer, 1968) 



^ Investigators have been studying aspects of social 

maturity more intensively since the early 1930's- Gesell (1956); 

^ Crouter (1941); Gregory (1938); Springer (1938); and Lyon 
(1934) obtained results which support the opinion tha$. deaf 
children are retarded m social competence and emotional 
maturity. In some cases the results have been interpreted 
as the effects of " institutionalization- " Later studies of 
day and residential students by Schlesinger and Meadow (1972) 
support this interpretation in part. However, the results of 
Craig's (1965) study on self concept are that both groups 
(residential and day) of deaf children score significantly 
" below their hearing peers- It appears that situations, such 
as residential Living and dertain family constellations, that 
foster dependency, increase isolation and reduce exposure to 
novel experiences, may strongly influence social ard emotional 
development- Kaufer 11966) describes his adult rehabilitation 
clients as follows: 

The clients need a series of monitored experiences 
graduated m exposure and complexity, to help them 
integrate the many social and vocationally related skills 
necessary for vocational adjustment- Such monitoring 
shall take place first within the facility and, as soon 
as feasible, within the reality context of the community. 

Myklebust (1960) describes a number of studies he con- 
ducted in which the results are similar to the above investi- 
gators. In one, social *T\aturity and age were negatively corre- 
lated. It would appear that, compared to the hearing child, 
it is increasingly more. difficult for the deaf child to show 
equivalent growth m social maturity- He indicates that, 
unlike the hearing child, the deaf chilJ needs consistent 
training .in social maturity over a long period of time- 
Some investigations .as those conducted by Neyhus (1964); 
Gregory (1938), and Kaufer (1968) amongi others, indicate that 
the ability to form adequate social and interpersonal relation- 
ships is limited m the deaf people the^ studied. Difficulties 
m personality deve^.opment are also described. Schroeder and 
Schiff (1972) and Craig (1965) studied at itudes and self 
concepts of deaf people and found them maccunate and negative . 
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Xn iddition to t^^e i^sue of a generai deficit in social 
development exhibited by deaf people, suine authors have 
expressed cvr^f era abuut the effect of this de ficit on inte- 
aratio n. tnto th e general comnmnity . This often cited problem 
seeiT^s no closer to a solution after decades of rhetoric. As 

.Bruce JlVbO) Indicates in hrs summary of ar- xollow-up study on 
^iraduates tron> the Clarke School (for the blind), the alumni 
felt that the^ fe/i^ not been socially prepared. Their comments 
indicated that this social inadequacy hindered their ability 
to function with m the Comitiunity. How to live is certainly 
at least equally as -important as how to i^ake a living.^ The-^ 
tClarke School) graduates indicate that participation in the 
activiA,ies of the hearing cornrounxty do not come easily and 

'that failure to integrate can be contributed to lacH of 
training rather than lack of ability on the part of deaf 
people. A report by Bitter/-^ 1973) deals witl^ responses of 
educational personnel on qJ^tions ipelated to educational 
integration. IteR»s rela-^rctl to selection, placShient and v/ith- 
draw^l of deaf children for these programs indicate the 
impor^tance given to social ^ functipni^ng m making these decisions. 
There are a great number of published statements which discuss 
the need for adequate social functioning in the local community 
<and the benefits, m ^terms of social development, derived 
from such recreational participaCion . 

As yet there are no studies of deaf children that directly 
relate to the effectiveness of participation in recreational 
programs on social development. The Therapeutic Recreation 
Information Center iTRlC) .system at the University of Oregon 
has received a number of requests for queries for therapeutic 
recreation/blindnei^s, therapeutic recceation/deafness and 
therapeutic recreation, deaf -blind. This attests to new and 
expanding interest m this area. The_genexal„res^lts--of -the 
searches are, howevei:^<iisapp'ointrng . Only one citation is 
listed for" therapeutip recreation/ deaf-blind which interestingly 
IS unique enough to be cited and annotated separately below. 

Skorokhodova, u.J. "Kvopxosu ob' esteticheskikh Vospriyati- 
yakh I Predstavleniyakh U Slepogluskhikh (On Esthetic 
Perceptions and Images m Blind-Deaf Persons)," 
Det'ektologiya , Vol. 2 No. 6 1970. pp. ^15-20 

f 

l^e author, herself a blind-deaf person, att^empt^s to 
answer such questions as how she perceives music, ^ 
how she writes poetry, how she imagines sculptur'e^ etc . , 
relating her answers to her previous experiences.' 

Queries ^or therapeutic recreation/deafness produced 26 
citations while the therapeutic recreation/l^l^ndness was most 
productive with 93 listings. Upon review of the abstracts 
there appear tu be only a few significant studies on children 
m general or children with other handicaps that demonstrate 
improved social functioning as a result of a recreational 
experience, one such study is reported by Lefebvre (1972) 
on a small group of campers witVi a wide range of ^^ndicaps 
i which indicated that there were significant increaW in 

measures of adaptive behavior and significant decreases in 
levels of personality and behavior disorders. Her review of 
Q the literature indicates that several studies suggest that 
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recreational activxties. are effective m enhancing social and 
emotional development. Freeber^'s (1969) rev.iew of research 
draws the some conclusion. VHiile these studies have been 
conducted with retarded children, they demonstrated that such 
pro^jronis can produce change, m critical areas'of ad3ustment. 
It is clear from the literature that the major focus for study 
of, children with other handicaps ha^ been camp settings rather 
,thah year -round programs, Withm this restricted area a 
strong aeed is es^pcessed to ^conduct basic and applied research 
on needs, benefits, integrativ>n, and programs. There is a 
strong interest expressed {Amer. Assoc, for Health, 1969; Bitter 
1973) in studying sub-populations withm major handicapping 
conditions with instruments that are more sensitive to changes 

in specific areas of behavior, 

i 

Leisure: _ A Time; Ah Attitude/Ethic ' ^ 

^iTe need to develop an ^ethic of leisure to guide the use 
of our free time; to dissipate our national "guilt feelings" 
otid to promote the idea that the effective use of leisure is 
a vJLrtue in itself. Thus we, as prof essional" advocates for 
the leisiure rights of a minority group of handicapped youth, 
are. facing Change . We are pilots of our own craft and leisure 
is playing a significant part of this changed society. How 
are we adapting? The tasK is not (repeat not!) easy since 
>in essence there is a wnole new culture evolving a leisure 
centere*^ society or at worst a leisure/work society with each 
Sf^rvinq as a co-equal, ;> ^ 

The great challenge to us wh6 are concerned with enabling 
recreation to contribute to life's fulfillment is the need to 
provide che exposure and to initia4:e the skills which will 
make it possible fcr^each in o\ir society to create his own 

lItQpi^_— _^jLo_inake^he_ lJigre_in__ . _ 

these United States the pursuit of happiness can be more than 
a right written into our Declaration of Independence, but a 
goal whose attainment is within our grasp. The able bodied 
thoroughly understand not only the "Pursuit of Happiness" but 
thp Happiness of P^irsuit need we curb this same opportunity 
for the deaf or blind youngster.^ No! We must expand, encourage, 
enlighten the deaf-blind to gain the same God-given, joy of 
leisure fulfillment. 

To achieve this, one thing is fundamental and that is 
th^ ability to provide for Every child in America the oppor- 
tunity to experience a wide variety of recreation interests 
and skills upon which can be built a lifetime in which the 
enjoyment of a diversity of interests contribute to the ability 
of converting an existence into a meaningful life. The quality 
derived in large part through leisure experiences. 
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by 

Robert tonis Stevenson 



I took a pi^ce ot plastic clay and idly fashioned it one day 
and as my fingers pressed it still, it bent and yielded tp ^ 

my will. ^ , , , 

I came again when days were past, the bit of clay was hard 

My earlV impress still it bore and I could change its form no 

more. j w ^ 

You take a piece of living clay and gently form it day by day. 
Molding With your power a young boy*s soft and yielding heart. 
You come again when years are gone, it i§ a man you look upon. 
Your early impress, still he bore and you can change hun 
never more... 



The following ser'/es as a preface to a forthcoming book 
Educating the Handicapped Child for L eisure Fulfillment by 
Nesbitt, Neal and HiUman and serves as a postscript to this 
positive statement of the potential of leisure service to 
the de.if-Dlind. I ask you to think carefully as you read the 
folJ^owing: 

Those of us who have dedicated our .professional lives 
to the achievement of dignity, the acquisition of the 
highest functional skills possible, ar>d the attainment of 
_ . personal fulfillmetrt .for ALL citizens, for ALL people in 
~'~"~~di~rec't regard ^ t^hose quirks of fate that serve to 



y differentiate the 'able bodied' from the *non-able Bodied' 
have before us the final challenge in the progressive 
growch of the concept of rehab41itation in this century. 
That final challenge is the achievement of personal 
dignity and fulfillment through recreational cultural, 
leisure participation. Enormous advances have been made 
in first physical, medical and then in vocational rehabil- 
7 itation, social rehabilitat^iort, and recently in special 
/ educatiort. Now we are presented with the opportunity to 
push the frontier of rehabilitation knowledge and service 
even further to include recreation, culture and leisure 
fulfillment." Hopefully, we professionals view this as 
a responsibility/ an opportunity and a challenge. 

Ed Th^acker, previous past president of the American 
Recreation Society gave us the insight and charge when he 
relateds 

Today we stand with a proud> (but 

limited) past at our backs and a 

bright future before us* 
Hats. off to the past! ^ 
Coats^dff-«tq'the future! 
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.WliAT BRINGS YOU JOY, BRINGS ME JOY 



ERIC 



~Ws. Madge Leslie, Professor of Education, 
Special Education Department, Portland 
State University, Portland, Oregon 

\ 

My first reaction to the notice of a workshop to be held ^ 
in Iowa City last April 29 - May 1, on Recreation for the ^ 
Deaf -Blind, " was one of anger. ^ I was angered at the idea of 
spending a considerable aii\ount of money on program develop- 
ment m recreation for persons who are deaf -blind. How could 
children whose major recreation is filtering light between 
fingers and eye or grinding teeth or, hyper7ventilating ever 
come to know about recreation as a restorer, a renewer, a 
refresher? (according to The American Heritage Dictionary ) 
What could Jenny. Bobby, Susan, or Brian ever know of recreation? 
It has taken years to teach Susan to roll over and to hold her 
head ,up, Briao has been years learning to walk, Jenny is still 
working hard to learn to sit up. 

Then I began to see some flaws in my logic. Susan ha"s 
been learning, as have Jenn> , Bobby and Brian. In addition, 
Susan is a happy child and loves to be with other children, 
^he tries hard to turn herself over and to hold her head up. 
Brian is a loving child who will work hard to achieve. It is 
true there may be a few who are so damaged they will not come 
to the point of desiring to struggle to learn- -a few v;ho will 
always resent the interjection of another individual's attempt 
to get them to perform a difficult (new) task. For until the 
child who is deaf and blxnd and/'or physically involved reaches 
the point where he joins the struggle willingly, he cannot^ 
learn. Committed teachers and cooperative parents,^ however, 
will continue to work hard and in most cases there will be. a 
breakthrough and Bobby or Susan will begin to look forward to 
that intervention by another human. Coming out of that com- 
fortable cocoon where nothing is expected of one to a world 
of struggle is frightening and many of theae children fight, 
hard to remain dependent. We ail resist change and these 
children resist with all their mi^ht. 

For those like Susan and Brian who begin to enjoy the 
struggle, there is the reward of working to please some other 
huntan. It may . take a> long time to get that cocoon loosened 
enough to slip, the child out of it and he will need, at times, 
to climb back in^to its warmth and security. When he comes to 
the point where he can take his first tentative steps by him- 
self — when he begins to reach for iirticles he knows and to 
explore something he does not know, teachers and parents know 
the second great breakthrough has come, and their joy is great. 

In addition to the Susans, the Brians, etc, I began to 
recall some other children. There was Bill, who though quite 
independent and self sufficient, never smiled, which seemed a 
pretty sad characteristic in a three year old. But he had a 
lot of curiosity about things. One summer when he was four, 
an enterprising teac)^er brought an old fox fur to school and 
gave it to Bill. Yp\i should have seen himi He stroked it, 
shook it, and put it across pieces of furniture, put it around 
his neck, wadded _it up, laid it out straight, and finally , 
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foldecl It and put it m a box. Vou h^ve ne^'er seen any greater 
delight m a four year old bov--nor ir^ore creative play. And 
be laughed! 'We all laughed S 

.Another day thxs same ^eachor brought a boy Billys owrt>^ 
age to school and Bill nearly went wild with 3o> . One of their 
games was to turn an old toy car uver and spin the wheels and 
sonie of the other children joined them. Bill obviously needed 
to be w.ith children who had some of the same attributes he 
had. Bill often brought toys to Brian and some of the other 
children and tried to engage them in play, but they were not 
ydt abie to play with someone else. 

Next I rem^-mbered Debbie, one of £he few congenitally 
totally blind and profoundly deaf children we knew before the 
rubella epedemic, and how much she enioyed the trampoline, 
swimming, and other activities at the Washington State School 
-for the Blind. She developed into a healthy/ attractive young 
woman, mainly, I am certain, because of the excellent physical 
education program styled to her needs. 

Finally, I remembered that, like any area of humaa^en- 
deavor, each of us has his own personal way, of recreating and 
finding joy. A walk on the beach, a symphony concert, a 
^goo.d mystery, a favorite book, a talk, or the wonders of nature 
' are Iny preferences i^or relaxation and leisure and though 
possibly shared by others, they are my own pleasures. Like- 
wise, activities that provide enjoyment for the deaf-blind, 
although minimal by our standards, ajce valued as important by 
the child. Again, each of us has his own unique way of 
recreating and enjoying life. 

Thus with the help of children and adults I knew, I 
arrived at a starting place. From the teacher's view point, 
when and where^and how does recreation occur? Let's return now 
CO the group of very young and severely involved children we 
have known since the mid 1960's. Recreation foi. one child be- 
gan when as an infant she could tolerate and finally enjoy 
Semg touched and thBn stroked and petted. As you are well 
iware, some of the infants bom as a result of rubella could 
not tolerate being touched. Parents and teachers had to learn 
how to/;nake tentative approaches, such as talking as they came 
near 2nd touching the bed before picking the child up from the 
bed /Or crib. The parent pf ten met with a resistive, screaming 
baby before she or he learned how to lead up tp physical 
co/itact. When the infant, began to respond favorably to being 
pi/cked up, learning could begin. It was also recreation 
because the baby and the adult began to enjoy each other. 

For another child, recreation might be learning to enjoy 
being rolled on the cage ball. Initially^ the purpose of 
roiling the child over the top of 'the ball may be to help him 
leaVn to tolerate being on his back, and to strengthen the 
bacA. After the adult performs this task many times with the 
babA the. child may begin to enjoy it. Several purposes will 
then Sve served: a child more physically able and fit, and a 
chil^^hat plays and receives enjoyment from this activity. 
Still another child may take weeks and months before he will 
hold an object in his hand. When he begins to hold and then 
to ex.-*mine that object tactUally, orally, and visually — 
mstoad of releasing it immediately, one recognizes that the 
child is interested and enjoying the activity. Isn't this 
recreation? 
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r rraght interject here that oral examination by a child 
With vision and hearing deficits is a very important technique 
by which he learns about an object. To teachers it sometimes 
appears as a bizarre behavior to be eliminated as soon as 
possible. Stop and think: how does this child learn about 
objects? Mouthing is one way. Smelling is another way. The 
child who is congenitally blind will pick up an object and 
smell it. To the untutored adult this seems weird, but for the 
deaf-blind child — a natural way to learn. 

It is also good to know that at last we recognize the 
value of filtering to the child who is deaf^blind and use it 
now, as a reward for task accomplishment. Filtering light 
through the fingers seems to be the only activity for some of 
these children. Some seem obsessed by filtering. The tendency 
at first was to eliminate that behavior completelv and as 
quickly as possible. "We" deemed it unproductive, but is it? 
We watched a 4 year old last summer arrange transparent and 
translucent toys in an endless variety at the window so they 
would catch the light. She arranged and rearranged to get the 
most interesting light effects as she looked through them. 
(I^love to look through a kaleidoscope, don't you?) Filtering 
is certainly a pleasurable pasttime ^or some children and, 
therefore, recreation. - 
* Do I seem to be encouraging blizare behavior? You bet! 

Behavior is designated as bizzare when we don't understand 
its purpose. The result is that we often make a negative 
value judgment about it. We must recognize that such ^behavior 
is of use to the child and build from there — using the 
behavior as a bridge to more learning (not recessarily better) 
but perhaps more constructive. 

As teachers we want the child to achieve as much as he 
can, as do parents. Often, we will have more patience than 
the parent and must help them understand how the child must 
develop at his own pace. More product i\'e play (learning) 
comes as the child begins to be able to accept more than one 
person, more than one object, a variety of textures, etc. 
Some children must work to control their bodies so they can 
function more effectively. All the time, ways to communicate 
are being tried out by child and adult. How much these chil- 
dren have taught us about communicatipn! What a marvelous 
variety of ways there are to communicate! How.^tragic for 
those children who learned only one way although perhaps 
only a few held strictly to that way. The tragedy included 
the adult who did not recognize what possibilities there were 
for those children that .there was pp ten tialrshat -must have 
been prevented from emerging. ' ' * ? 

Just as we are admitting that not everyone ^an Ijearn to 
read symbols, that there are other ways of reading and obtain* 
ing information, so we are burying the old conflict between 
oral and manual communication. The. child who has multiple 
sensory impairment has taught us that he has a right to what- 
ever mode or modes of communication work for him. As our 
biases break down, breakthroughs occur for the children. Just 
as in all good teaching/learning situations, the cues often 
come from the children. We may then improve upon those ways 
CO enhance the child's learning. 

In closing, I'm reminded of Dr. Richard Kinney's state- 
ment at a meeting in October 1974, at Louisville (Ky.): 
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"What b/ings you ^oy, brings me )oy.". The corwnitrnent of 
teacher*s who work with children who have multirimpairments is 
xncredible. Thoy a^e extremely innovatue and tireless in 
trying to find wavs to open the door to learning. They grieve 
over the child for yfhom there seems to be no way, but they 
never stop tryinq to find a wa> . ;\'l\eri. the'ke^ is found and 
progress for the child begins, to ooGa2|, the teacher is over- 
loyedl The chj^ld's joy in Learning is more than equalled by 
the teacher's 3oy that he is learning. This is all the 
teacher needs. This is the refresher- the renewer-the moti- 
vator that the teacher needs to continue, and soon the ne^t 
3tep IS planned and put mtu operation. To unlock the dobr 
to learning is difficult because each child is completely 
uidxvidu.aiis^ic aVid totaU^ unique. Thus, to watch the e^^e^J 
genoe of a person is a great, exhilarating experience. This" 
is why teaching, is so exciting. 

one day last auirjner I happened to see Ben (age 2^ 1/2) ^ 
when he found the tether ball, lie hit it and laughed as the 
ball^ swung around the pole and came back to him. He hit it 
many times, let, 2^t hit his cheek, rolled it up and down his 
arm', punched i-t, and tried to taste it. Ben had a ball! !le 
-^as recreating, and so was T. If I seem to be equating rec- 
reation with achievement {minimal though it may be at first), , 
achievement with 30^, and joy with recreation well I am. 



VCVrMFNl ANP l>iiYi^iCAt ACTIVITY: THE FOUNDATION 



Dr. Julian Stem, OJ^ rector, Information and Rosea rch 
Ctili/ation Center m Physical Education and 
Recreation for the Handicapped, /\merican 
; Alliance tOT IJealth, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Wai?hintjton, D,C. 



:;evcr check the actions ot the child; follow him and 
watch to present an^ serious ttccidents, but do not even 
- ' renovo obstacle^/ wlUch he would leeirn to avoid by 

.tuinblxn-i over them a few times. TeaCh him to jump rope, 
to suin9 woi«.jhti>, to raase his body by hxs arrris, and to 
lY^m^le cls tar, /as possible in. the rough sports of the 
older boys. ^ De not be apprehensive of his safety. If 
you should see him climtang in the branches of a tree, 
be assured he is less likely to fall than if.he ha^ 
perfect visxon. Do not too much regard bumps on tKb 
, forehead, rough scratched, or bloody noses,^ even these 
may have their good influences. At worst, they affect 
only the bark ^and no* ^he system like the rust o£ 
inaction. 

Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, patriarch ii^ the 
field of education o^ the visually handi- 
capped 

One fine day as the centipede went on his merry way^, an 
ant querried, Prey thee Mr. Centipede, buH; how do you coordi- 
nate all of you -legs?" For the first time in his life the 
^ ' centipede wondered just how did he walk ^ and run? Thereafter 
helwas unable to coordinate movements trying to figure out . 
hov hjs did move. Soon afterwards, the centipede had a 
nervjQus breakdown worrying. about his locomotion! 

To what extent ha\'e we played the role of the ant in 
de4lin.g with impaired, disabled, and handicapped persons? 
In our desire to help and serve individuals with various 
handicapping conditions, what kinds of problems have we 
created by emphasizing differences, deviations, and defi- 
ciehcies among individuals and in making categorical general- 
izations based on medical, psychological, and emotionaj. 
conditions and labels? To what degree have we been sensitive 
to needs, interests, washes, and wants of the very groups we 
are committed and dedicated to serve? ^ Have we as Pogo so 
aptly and astXitely said: . "We have located the enemy and he 
is us!** . , ' . 

ever the past ten years staffs of the A/vHPER Project- on 
Recireation and Fitness for the .Mentally Retarded and Unit on 
Programs for the handicapped, and the Information and Research 
Utilization Center m Physical Education and Recreation for 
the Handicapped il.RUC) have been privileged , to work with 
* representatives of man> different orcjanizations and agencies 
serving persons with various handicapping conditions. As a 
pi;o3ect,we at AAHPER first d^alt wi€h physical education, 
recreation, and related areas for mentally retarded persons. 
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^;cw, a unit and through additional special' pro:iects we 
have expanded activities and involvement to include virtually 
every physical, mental, emotional, and social condition, 
regardless of type, severity, or their combinations. As staff 
ir-embers have talked with people from other groups and worked 
together to attain mutual ^3oaU and attack coimr.on problea^s, it 
has become increasingly evident that must all aroups serving 
specific handicappmc?* conditions have the same concerns and ^ 
are confronted with identical problems! On many occasions. 
It has been scarey and humorous because of ways our staff 
members have accurately predicted priorities' of groups before 
meetina wirh them I 

Books, articles, md authorities consistently emphasize 
that individuals, re^iardless of handicappina conditions, are 
rvore like their peers and contemporaries than they are dif- 
ferent. Therefore, we can expect impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons, including deaf blind ■ individuals anti 
others with multiple condiMons, toMiave /leeds, interests, 
and wishes rt^ore similar to than different: from those of their 
peers.' Despite current trends empFTa sizing normal izat ion, 
education," and treatment for ill, mainstreamin^, noncategor- 
ical approaches, zero reject principles, and least restrictive 
alternatives, emphasxs is still on conditions, categories, and 
labels; focus continues to be negative and on disability, 
deficiency, and deviation. Few programs involve persons being 
served^-consumers themselves-^with opportunities to provide 
input in decis-xon and policy making jsrocesses that so directly 
and iatimatelv affect their happines's, lives and their very 
destinies- In the past they have asked to be heard and 
involved: now they are demanding to be an active and equal 
' partner in planning and implementing their programs and 
* activities, rheir approaches/ which have previously been char- 
-.acterized as positive mill tarjty/ will undoubtedly become 
positively militant unless wp hear and act. This need-for 
involvement^l:v.no different /for physical education, recreation, 
and related arebs for deaf-l/lind populations. 

Another faWor complicAting effective and efficient 
' delivery of services, is the tendency to confuse cause and 

effect relationships. great American game of hardened 

> ca tegorie s continues. Regardless of inability, weakness, or 
problem, each xs simt>l:iiS.ticaUy attributed to the specific 
handicapping condition. Little consideration and thought are 
given to background, experience, interest, motivation, atti- 
tudes, and a multitude of other highly individual and personal 
factors. Individuals are categorically lab&led and looked 
upon as problems, not individuals with the same basic needs, 
drives, and desires as others their age that have additional 
complications involving other obstacle^ to overcome. How 
much of problems of deaf -blind persons in physical/motor/ 
movement activities, recreation * and related areas hds been ' 
our inability to break the communication barrier? Once 
, through this barrier, just what are the differences among 
approaches, activities, and other progifam considerations for 
this and other populations? 

Some brave and pioneering souls have had the courage of 
their convictions and given^ them more than lip service.. 
Severely, profoundly, and multiply involved persons have been 
afforded opportunities for active participation in physical 
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and recreation a<:ti\itie^. Aj^rime exoni^Jle is staff at the 
Becreation* Cent<?r ^or ihiJ hai^ioapped in San Francisco. For/ 
o^cr .'3 years, se^'erely and profoundly retarded and mirltipj 
m'^'olved mfant^v, children, youth^ anJ ladults of all ages,^ 
mcluJimj Jeaf-tlind pet sons, have p.ir-ticipated , actively/ m 
recreational activxtiei> oi all Ayp^b at the Center — ^ well as^ 
th^jSjiK^tout Jar. Francii?v:d-i Calx torn ia, and ad^omxn^ ^-tates. ♦ 
yK) JiiTis&xon criteria ha«.e Osc; I't-en iiifOused--parti^ipants dq ' 
not v\.tve to tv=tlt-t traiij-ei^ pui>sesi? verbal cunu>luucation, 
or e-Nc^i )5e pirt^xally a!?luXator^', Yet an'as_iX pHjilospphy, 
r vruch set;s and deal^* wxth evep individual as^if each did not 
L.oc>sfei?i. any abnontaX/'corid,iti.un or cumJ matio^i of condirtions, 
has teen ei^tt-cti^-e tl^^t almost a quarter cen'tur^^. Adaptations * 
and iTtodiCicit ion3 Vrfc made m n.eth<^>ds ami approaches, but not, 
m ba.^ic prourart. philosophy and ob^ect^esX activities, 
attitudes, not ui cecpvrii2in<.j every ^ndivid^al a^ a persoh of 
w'orth and di^n^t;, who can , and doe grow, pro^:^rexSs, :xnd develop. 
EiT'phasiS is positive- -not ne^at iA.^e-~and upon «^bilities — not 
disabilities; potential --not deficiency* Pver^ individual is 
hel'ped to functiun as mdepe^^dently as poss-ibleyin a qu.ality 
lite that provides happiuesi> through ciiollepge a^d accomplish- ♦ 
ir»ent. J\s Helen Keller ^aid, "It is good to \give ^the handi- 
' cappe^d life, but bette-r to gave them a life worth living." 
T-ti; p}:ilosoph\, proiram, and approach are poiqnan\ contrast 
\*:o i sid, sorroxfui ho\ un a post-er of the President's Comird 
t tee on Men/, il Retardation stat ma: "i-^> greatest handicap is 
vour a->rt-^^:lQtov;fard me!** 

iiV^ or neuativ^e expectations are comjnunicated 
Lorn direct l\ ancN*5uLtl\ to affect ways m which individual*? 
reiiponJ to us lad v^^ous situations in which they are , ^ 
involved: 



you* treat a man as he is he ^//ill remain as the is; 
if*vou treat a iran as he should and could be, he may 
becon.e'* what he should and could be- ne^er underesti- 
mate another's potential for no man has a right to 
sot iiiritations and restrictions on another man's 
potential. - Each of us ha^ an obligation to assist 
others to develop their potential. 

If an individual is educated propGrlf/, and receives 
faith he deserves. It is no longer Acceptable for 
anyone in placing a prop under his body to show a 
ceiling over his potential achievement. 



Wlien an individual is approached with doubts, reservations, 
r^estric»iioas, and limitatiorfs, of tec he develops an "I . 
can't," "I won* t, " what the hell," attitude. On the other 
hand,, when expectations are positive, actipns and results 
are positive. Research studies have reported amazing resu^lts 
A*hen the experinental treatment consisted only of changing ^ 
expectations of teachers and others in leadership roles. ' , 

Deaf-blmd turrblers, . trampoline performers, swimmers, 
wrestlers and skiers, along with othejus who have participated 
succJessf ulli m equally i irrx^s s ib le activities, have had some- 
one working with thers* who wouldn't take no -for an answer. 
^hcse nodern da^ Ann Su Hi vans provide emotional and psycho- 
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logical auDport. as well is ipproprxatoly sequenced skill 
p3E/0viressjons. This t^rpphasizes anU rt.*emp)ia>> izes the crucial 
ir?portance of interpersonal relationships b€*tw?en participant 
aai leader, and suqqests two traps to avoids 

, uverfc-£>t r r>at i n^j .vbat 'an J-V idual can ^io and provuling 
activities that are entirely too difticult and 
coipplioaledl 

. t'nderestjLmat jtnjj what an iadtv,idual can do and insulting 
nin With activities that are total(^ViLnappropr iate, 
^ easy, and babyish 1 

Another coroplicating factor that must be faced is a ten^ 
dency to make easy* simple and obvious things complex and 
ovt^rly technicil. So otiea the forest can't be seen for the 
tncfst Ansv;ors to problems and resolution of situations are 
friany times 4s evident and obvious as the nose on Jtmmy 
Durante face. Instead of using research evidence for illu- 
-im^ina, we tend to ase it as a drunk uses a lamp' post — for 
rupportJ Ficts have ilue but Ideas are priceless--for yester- 
\xy* s truth may be today's deception and yesterday's false 
'inference, toirorrov/'s revelation. Too often the KISS-MIF 
.ipproich--keep it simple system — make it fun-^is overlooked 
ind even ictively ignored. Yet, herein lies what kid& of all 
i^le^^ want and need; this approach provides directions, if not 
insx-ers, -we ill ictL^*ely continue to seek. Somewhere too 
z'^iny people' ha^-e for<V".tten that virtuilly all activities and 
learning are be^t_ accomplished in environments of fun and 
laughter, pride ind pleasure. 

i-.'hjit i.s' important to a child? To an adolescent? Adults? 
Vou and me? As we ponder, each must admit and recognize th<St 
V^hat'-s important Xo one is not necessarily looked upon the 
" i-rime way h^j othei^s- that vvhich caus^^s problems and frustrations 
f'or one does not do so foe another. '^,,^if ferent perceptions of 
the sofT'^ situation must be accepted, understood, and appre- 
ciated. For example, how many hv^j.iactruc.children are clreated 
by hypoactive ^dults.^ Short attention spans Isy boredom, lack 
of ' interest, insufficient challenge and little motiv^atlon? 
However, play, recreation, active^^e of leisure, free c^d^ _,,-- 
yncommittea time are ..^portant in the lives ofjnost-^x^-^pecple. 
Generally* these i^ ^.ivities are even ^oxo-iinpoftant tc persons 
with various hanJicappmy conditions as they represent passage 
and entry into a life worth living. Creative use of the full 
aomut of recreational activities — active and passive, musical, 
dramatics, arts and" crafts, aquatics, rhythmic and dance, 
physical fitness, games and sports, outdoor education and 
recreation, winter excuisions, quiet games, special events 
-social, organized groups, clubs, hobbies and collections, 
and community service — possesses all ingredients of educe t ion 
as opportunities promote: 

. Self-realization 

. Human relationships 

, Civ»ic responsibility 

. economic efl^ciency _ 

4 1 ' 




"v yoiJi^ei e iTple ot education through recreation occared 
\r. l! iT. ti' c»r., ^iiic, where i special educal ion cl^ss cleaned 
out an arv4 tehmd a local ^urior hiyh school. Prior to 
-hiiJ ef tcrt. ei> conceivable type ot corruption an.'' Jifaa'jin- 
a)>le in^i-social ^ e^^a^ xor *.cok jplace m this area. The 
h,|'vcial e^Uica t i^Tj clat.b .^urkeJ three \ears on tfie project. 
Tre^- oo:.sti'ucte J 'wo Jans to control a strearr,*put m a bicycle 
oa^h *ha*^ was also used ^^ the i Jiah school cross couotry tc-am, 
ie'. clopei covinsel rinys corpplete with tallies, seats and totem 
poles, provided areas tor archer\ and axr rifle activities, 
completed cerert an:l asphalt pla:^ areas and paths, built stor- 
aje bins, sheds ^hd houses, and put in a n-\ne hole pitch^and- 
pu^^t qolt course aruund the peripher% of the area. This area 
IS 'isei conr-ltantlv t>\ students for outdoor education/recreation 
pro^rars during school as wel^ as throughout the ^ear h\ 
r'inilies, agencies, and qroups froir throughout the city and 
surrojndma counties., ^'hve^^- eleiticnt of recreation's contri 
butxon to tofal educaticz ^nd personal developmer . is present 
ani oxerplified by this project. 

Man> recreational activities can provide portunities 
for individuals tv gam basic proficiencv in: 

- 3^1 f . care and self heJL^ developing skills in taking ^ 
care of oneself, including such personal needs as 
dressing, toileting, bathing, brushing teeth, main- 
taming good posture, and caring for other personal * 
needs. 

Social skills and ad ju stnient - developing aware- 
ness of the environment m which the individual lives 
by peaking one^^ contribution through sharing, taking 
turns, using leisure time, and getting along in the 
neighborhood, and b^ interacting appropriately and 
meaningfully with other persons, including peers, 
adults and leaders. 

« fhy sical prof icienc> and moto r skills participating 
m physical activities and developing motor skills, 
perceptual-motor attributes, and controls, to^enable 
the individual to use sroall and large muscles well to 
rreet daily and emergency needs. 

Coiinrpunicat ion, la ngu age developnient/ and_ academic 
skilJs - learning all aspects of communication and 
language including comprehension, speaking, sign 
recognition, listening, gesturing, and writing, along 
with such number concepts as counting, telling time, 
and money values. 

• ^'ocational skills learning to set a table, serve, 
use kitchen tools and equipment, clean and clean-up, 
sort, fold, stack, package, use simple tools, and 
other readiness, prevocational and vocational activi- 
ties related to the individual's interests and 
abilities. 

• be 1 sur e tim e skills -- enjoying singing, dancing, 
rh>thrr.s, placing simple instruments, drawing, doing 
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handicrafts, and pla>inq qaraes, as wall as partici- 
pating in arts and crafts, swiFiming and other aquatic 
acttvities, hobbies, s'orvice projects, musacal activi- 
ties, camping, drasna and dran^atics, in both indoor 
* and outdoor settings. 

Obviously active participation in recreational activi- 
ties can contribute to every facet of an individual's growth 
and development. In pas-t generations and to a large extent 
even today, emphasis remains on the 3 H*s. No matter how 
disguised--academic achievement, intellectual progress, 
C;ognitive development, mental maturity -is still readin*, * 
/writm*, and 'ritlimetici Factor^ and forces today make it 
.possible to suggest strongly that recreation, long ignored, 
neglected, maligned^.and abused, is not only the most important 
R but increasingly so. This is not really a new phenomenon 
since, -philosophers, doctors, educators, and people from all 
walKs of life have been. telling us this through the ages. 
For example: 

Plato said, ''Lack of activity destroys the good 
condition of every human being while movement and ^ 
physical exercise save it and preserve it." 

. Charles Sherrington stated, "As we look along the scale 
of life, muscle is there before nerve and nerve is 
t^ere before mind." 



John De^ey put it, "The proper development of the mind 
directly depends upon the proper use of the musclea 
and senses." 



^ John Locke summed it up; "A sound mind in a sound ^ 
body is a short but full description of a happy 
state in this world." 

Play, wholesome use of leisure time, and realizing the 
full impact of liecreational activities are crucial to a 
quality life. Respite play truly feeing the important work of 
childhood, whatlreally has happened to ^childhood? These 
observations are even truer when dealing with special 
populations.^ I * 
^ However, ip our desire and. determination to reap greatest 

impact and fuijj potential from recreational activities in the 
total phy&icai,' ment^al, emotional, and social growth of spe- 
cial populations, we often fail to recognize basic and fanda- \ 
mental reasons why certain individuals have problems or even \^ 
fail in specific activities. Re'gardl,ess o£ similarities in 
external and observable behavioral characteristics and traits 
of persons having Jxfficulty with various activities, skills, 
or patterns, we dare not generalize cause and effect relation- 
ships b^sed on labels or categorical generalizations. For 
most conditions, more variability can be found within that 
particular category, than between it as a group, thc^ so-called 
normal, ^and those with quite different' conditions! 

^ In many cases, lack'Of physical development, n\otor 
proficiency, physical fitness, and/or related physical/motor, 
attributes can and do influence degree to wljich success is 
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» attained m many recreational activities. Conse^quently, it 
IS iaxK to sa\ that moveni<^nt and physical activity are the 
t'oundgtion foj? the most iittportant R, , . • 

As vital an^ valuable as physical development and "motor 
proficiency are ivr all children, they are even more important 

^^ilttliP^ youfi^ster^. h'hile specitic ^eeds and jmeans ot 
express lOn var^ £rom <iqe to a^e and developmental level tc^ 
level, certain fundaitiental considerations c\re coosistent 

. throu*.;jhout all a^e&, stages, and levels, ^Vhen sensory inputs i 
are reduced or eliminated, increased opportunities must be 
pxuvided to cultivate and develop more full^ senses that remain, 
intact.^ With dea/ -blind persons, use and 'iittportance of 
* tact lie-i-v m esthetic programing and approaches are orucial. ^ 
This adaptxi^toa. is not automatic but must be carefully nur- / 
tured through intelligent use o^ active participation in y 
activities that are sequentially progressive. This proces^ 
can be cultivated through such techniques as manual manipulation 
and c<i'action which are based on the principle of Kinesthetic 

# feedback; , Charley l^oswell* a totally blind, golf champ/on who 

" has had a^ hole- m -one and a best 18 of 81, says emphat ideally 
that hittin<j a golf ball gives him inner tingles and ?/atis- 
factions that kicking a football, hitting a basebalL, or 
striking a punching bag couldn't equal. Ptopriocepcive 
feedback that creates these feelings is operative in all of 
us- When each of Us hits a golfball, kicks a footballv hits 
a baseball, or strikes a punch ing* bag, our real ^satisfactions . 
are also internal an^^ come from ways the»activity makes us 
feel — seeing the end resi^lt merely provides visual feedback*- 
and reinforces the inner feelings, Arthur Steinhaus aptly 
put it when he said that we see more with our muscles than 
with our eyes, ^ 

At an e^ven mor.e basic level is a teaching technique, or 
methodology in whi*ch an individual is manually or physically 
guided' through a movemeat or pattern. In this approach the 
feel of the activity j^s obtained through this" same propr i ex- 
cept ive feedback. Various specialties ^ive their own unique 
names to this process-^Domarf Delacato calls it pattern.ing, 
K^phart^-con'trolling the output, physical therapists-assistive 
therapy, corrective therapists -resistive therapy,, and physical 
educators^kines thesis* often in introducing skills, .movements, 
and patterns to deaf -blind youngsters, an effective procedure 
is. to have the student feel movements as you go through the 
motions. 'Still another approach is to getlthe feel of motions 
by monitoring a doll, jJtpe-cleaner figure, or manikin as it 
IS manipulated <^h rough desired movements, tasks, activities, 
* or patterns. These techniques utilize a tactile*kinesthetic 

/modality based on proprioceptive feedback- 
^ " Motor responses provide each of us with xnitial input and * 

understanding of 'oar selves and our environments. Planning and 
structuring these experiences from the earliest time are 
crucial to future progress of deaf-blind youngsters. Infant 
«timulat:ion programs of'fer much prom^e for later and con- 
tinued development of deaf -blinds children , Research evidence 
data from empirical reports, and information from subjective 
observations regarding what, how , and why of physical/motor 
activities m the development of children, need to be reviewed 
and applied appropriately to these youngsters, l-.et'a not fall 
into the trap ^of making early experiences for these children 
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over-academic in nature. In fact, some studies and specialists 
in early childhood education sugaest that formal academic . 
training needs to be delayed, not introduced ea^rlier topmost 
children. Early educational experiences need to provide 
opportunities that emphasize exploration, problem solving, 
and education as a process that promotes a positive attitude 
toward and lov^ for the fun in learning. Children with sen- 
sory and motor deficits need these additional opportunities 
to develop skills and abilities that will put them m good 
stead in later formal school and community situations, 
especiallv those m the mainstream of society. In addition to 
direct contributions these physical and recreational activities 
make to the growth and development of individual chirdren, 
they make it more Ukely that each qan adjust in normal pro* 
grams and. activities . Ability to play with one's peers and 
^classmates is considered to be the best single predictor to 
^determine when and if ^n indt^vidual can succeed in regular 
situations m the mainstream. Basically, stages of physical 
and motor development of deaf-blind children differ little if 
any from their sighted and hearing classmates. Play pro- 
gresses through the some stages as for other youngsters— indi- 
vidu^l , parallel , and progressively more complex . qr , ou£ > 
cooperative , or team activities . As adults, emphasis returns 
to activities of a parallel and individual nature. Typical 
of types of physical and motor emphasis needed by all chil- 
dren including deaf-blind youngsters are: 

Gro.ss motor activities including involuntary, reflex- 
tve^ protective, and voluntary' activities, movements, 
and patterns involving large muscles and muscle groups 

Fine motor activities including activities, movements, 
and patterns characterized by use of small inuscles 
involving dexterity, manipulation, and control. |^ 

. Perceptual mot or activities in which sensory input lis 
processed m terms of previous experiences to influ-\^ 
ence motor output as a^basis by which the individual v 
learns about himself and his environment; actions o| \ 
this type can be vigorous or nonvigorous and overlap \ 
several of the other areas discus^sed. 

. Basic" movement and locomotor skills Including pos- 
tural orientation (i.e., balance, standing, stretching, 
bending, twisting, falling, 'hanging, climbing, lifting), 
locomotor/mobilitv activities (i.e., crawling , slid- 
ing, galloping, skipping, stopping, dodging, pivoting, 
rolling), and other basic movements (i.e., rolling an 
object, tossing, throwing,, bouncing, dribbling, 
catching, kicking, striking, pushing and pulling). 

. Formal and informal physical fitness activities de- 
signed to develop such traits as strength, power, 
agility, flexibility, muscular and cardiovascular 
endurance, balance, speed, and general coordination 
so that each individual is able to meet everyday 
situations and emergency situations adequately. 
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. ' Low organized activities in which basic and fundamental 
patterns and movements are applied Co increasingly 
complex Situations to develop and refine such skills 
as throwing, catching, kicking, striking, running, 
pushing an^ rolling. ^ , * 

. Lead- up activities m which patterns, movements, and 
- skills are used for the expressed purpose of preparing 
an individual for participation m specific sports, 
g:2fc«es and. higher organized activities such as swim- 
mir^, tumblj^ng^, gymnastics, apparatus, wrestling and 
ball games. ^ 

Sped f i c F po.r_t s_^sk i 1 Is in which individuals partici- 
, pate actively in various spor.ts, games and higher ^ 
organized activities according to personal interes'ts , 
and abilities. • * 

Recreational and leisure activities, including life - 
time ^ s po r t s^ sk i 1 Is in which opportunities are pro- 
, vided for activ^e participation in sports, dance, 
active games, swimming, hiking, campling, winter 
* activities {i.e., sledding, skatipg, skiing, snow 
games, ice fishing, tobaggoning, snowmobiling, sleigh 
rides, snowshoeirvg) , arts and crafts, musical 
activities, drama and dramatics, excursions and field 
trips, service projects and hobbies. 

When differences are noted m interests and performances of 
de^f -blind and other persons, probing questions need to be 
asked about influences and ef£ects of experience xn activities, 
motivation, understanding of tasl^s, participant*lead re- 
lationships, and many' other related factors. 

Without an> intent to minimize the importance of physical 
and physiological contributions of phylsical/ mo\:or involvement 
for deaf -blind persons, wa^s m which these activities contrib- 
ute to emotional, psychological, and affec^tive development 
could be most valuable of all. Along wxth inner feelings and 
satisfactions previously discussed, every succfess influences 
ways in which an individual looks uj^on himself. Self- 
confi<fence, self-image, and self-cohcept become more positive; 
jpxide in seeing a task through from beginning to end increases? 
j^V^ocialization and emotional stability improve; cooperation ' 
and desire to do a good job increases. In shoift, an individual 
makes friends with himself through his body as he becomes » 
capta4.n of his own ship. Put another way, each has oppor- 
tunities to experiment, spread his wings, and build his own 
rocket to the moon . - * ^ 

Wg can "draw from ,the field of athletics, and restate 
what physical education, recreation, special education — yes, 
education itself — are al,l about. . Basically, we want to help 
youngsters of all ages — • o 

Establisli c[pals^ that are relevant, important and 
meaningful to each participant- 

4 

• PS^yj^PJ^^J^Pk^i^y to follow thcough^to attain goals 
that have been set. 4 
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, teanx_tp dea^l with the reality of life that everyone 
must face and cope vitli claily. • Despite setting goals 
and following through, no one is going to alway^r reach 
established goals. A real and Important difference 
exists between losing and failxng. As Vince Lombard^! 
said, "Winning isn't everything; the wiU._tp_w in is 
ever^'thlng. " / , * 

. R ecogn i -ze that even though each of us is an individual 
everyone iBust daily sublimate what he v/ants to do for 
the good of the group. Rules, regulations, laws and 
mandates affect us all. 

Douglas MacArthur put it in this way, "Upon the fields 
^of friendly strife are sown seeds that in other days and on 
other fields will bear fruits of victory." ^ ' 

The Credo of Abilities Incorporated (Albert son, New 
York) eloquently and pleadingly presents inner feelings,, true 
desires, and personal perceptions of impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons. In helping each person gain this type 
of personal stature, dignity, and independence, we must heed 
these words: ^ 

I do not choose to be a comon man. It Is my right to 
be uncon^jnon-^tf I can. I seek opportunity--not security 
I do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled 
^y having the-&taie-Xook_a_fJ:je£_J^l^« ^ want to take the 
calculated risk; to dream and to build, to fairl and -to — 
succeed. I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. I 
prefer the challenge of life to the guaranteed exis- 
tence; the thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of 
Utopia. I will not trade freedom for beneficence nor 
dignity for a handout. I will never cower before any 
rnaster nor bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erect, proud and unafraid; to think and act for 
myself, enjOy the benefit of my creations and to face 
» the' world boldly and say, this I have done. 
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qOMMUNXTY SUPPORT: THE FIRST STEP IN ORGANIZING 
FOR ^:OMMUNITY-BASE©^ RECREATION t'OR 
' SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



iMs. Carol Stensrud, Project Assistant, National 
Institute on Program Development and Training 
in Recreation for Deaf-Blind Youth, Children 
and Adults, University of Iowa, 
Iowa 'City, Iowa 



^ ' DEFINITIONS 

spec^a 1_ popalat ions - those chxldren affected 
by social, emotxonal, ecunomxc, physx^^?*^^^eiitS3?*j4.is abili- 
ties. They may be' livin^j m ins titui^ons4'*^on -going ^^te cen- 
ters, or residential settings in community. 

CoruTnun_itv-based_sp_e_cial popuS ^ ation recreation programs - 
the utiitization of community facxl^ies, resources, and services 
for the programiTiing of activities of integrated, segregated or 
interr«ediate nature. ^ 

t JUSTIFICATIONS j 

^|It is becoming increasingly di ear that the provision 
^of wholesome opportunities for tho satisfaction of lex- 
sure needs of special populations /is an essential ingre- 
dient! to good individual and comrnhnity health. Special 
populations do exist wxthin our ciommunity and are enti- 
tled to leisure opportunities„_that can gxve a feeling of 
.worth and a measure of fulfillment to "their lives. (Stein 
and Sessoms, 1973: 10-11 ' 
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If the public recreation program is to provide ade- 
quate recreation programs and resources for the total 
population , we must realise that there are significant 
numbers m our communities who will require special pro- 
grams, and xt is the comjnunity's responsibility to pro- 
vide special programs fpr these special groups (Park, 
1970:26) ^ i 

It is the policy of this state to encourage. and enable 
the blind and partially sighted and the physically dis- ^ 
abldd to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the state. . . .(Chapter 601* D.l Iowa Code) i 

I 

Artxcle 27 (1): Everyone has the right to freely 
participate in the cultural life of the coircnunity, to 
en^oy the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
arid its benefits. ( Universal Declaration of Human 

RighJ ^s) 

. . .unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. . . . ( Declaration 
of Independence ) 

9^ ~ 48 
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Article IV-. The mentally 'retarded person has a right 
to live with his ov.'n famxly or Wth foster-parents; to 
participate m'all aspects of coWunity .life, and to be 
provided 'with appropriate leisure\tiine activities. 
^ Declaration of General _>.md 'opeciaX^ight s of the 
y en t a 1 1^/^ Re fca r d ed ) 

^ Article IK: Tor e/ery child' a/corrnunity" uhict?'' r6c- 
oc?nxzei> md plans for his needs, .; . provides^him 
\.ith ipCkic and wl\olcsoire places for play and recreation; 
*nd TiKes pro^'iSion £o*r bis culturil and social needs. 
^ ' - il- Ch i Uiren'>^ C harter , r: esb i 1 1 , May 4 , 1 97 2 : 2 - 3 ) 

In rc'^ rat ion i-s nn e^fential part of normalization, 
. 3 >'0^or^^ to those r;c'i^iires and practices which rraxi- 
. r. c a pcrsor/s Ls^^^tential) participation in the n>ain- 
,^roj-^ o*- cyltarc. Integration can be f-acilitatcd (or 
"'■i.-itcdl b> rttU L>r,^^-icaI and social circui^.stances . 
. . . ir.*./graticn is achieved v.hen he lives in a cultur- ^ 

r.-»rrat\ve cornriunxt^ i^ettin^ in ordinary conwunity 
> w-"lr.-, conr.unicate5y ^ocialize^, and moves about , in 
..t^ 5 appropriate lor his age; and is able to utilir.e, in 
c'^V-vra'liy typical uays, typical comunity resources (such 
aj- i^c pOi.t office, social, recreation and religious 
facilities). . .' . {Wolfensborger: PASS, 1973:9) 

Chapter 104A, Code of Iowa, requires that all public 
buildings and facilities financed by state, county or munici- 
pal funds must be constructed "... accessible to and 

functional for the physically handicapped." 

t 
A 

Almost every Ajnerican knows someone ^who is handi- 
capped, and tew persons oppose the concept of equal 
rights for the disabled. However, general indiffer- 
ences and unthinking discrimination are the rule. 
(Ilamer, 1974) y. 

Deaf -blind people are people like any people. . . . 
Some, can do many things and some are very limite<| in their 
recreational aptj^tudes. Iilke other people, deaf -blind 
people vary in their attitude toward specific recre- 
ational activities. Recreation is just one part of a 
rehabilitation process. (Bettica, 1959:3) 

We are responsible for exposing the deaf -blind child 
v/ith an ever broadening range of leisure time choices, 
but we must not be close-minded about these choices. . . . 
Recreatxon'can help us shape the child's be|iaviors and 
help develop him as a more self -actualizing individual, 
but we must respect his individuality at all times. 
(Stensrud, November, 1974: 21) 

Community based seu'ices tend to promote resource 
utilization by the individual; achieving the pinnacle of 
Haslow's heirarchy of needs is v^-^^tually impossible in 
the institution due to its inherent organizational 
v;eaknesses. (Compton, December 3, 1974: 5) 




The precediiicj quotes sl=kpw us that community-based rec- 
reation for Special Populations is justified legally, morally, 
socially, philosophically and most importantly, humanistically. 

Every person is first an individual and secondly a citi- 
zen. It is the community's responsibility to provide recre- 
ational services to all its citizens regardless o£ age, sex 
or abildty. ^ 

You as a group. of individi^als, all concerned with ^he 
development of human po ten trial m deaf -blind indiv^iduals and 
other Special Populations, are already advocates of "handi- 
capped liberation." Wi.th this m mind, I don't think it is 
necessary to elaborate on the justification of communxty-based 
recreation prograir^s for Special Populations. Justification 
gives us a leg to stand on, but no power to r'm with at the 
present time. 

I believe the enabling power to set up a community -based 
program j^or Special Populations lies in community support. 
Without the support of the total community, community -based 
services to Special Populations will not be provided, or if 
provided, they will not survive because they have no long* 
term support base. 

PURPOSE OF THIS PRESENTATION 

I fteel very strongly that the first step in organizing 
for community -based recreation services for special populations 
is gaining total community support, and it is to this issue 
I would like to address this conference. 

This summer I was involved with ^he deaf -blind workshop 
in Seattle. Arriving two weeks prior to the program, I delv- 
ed into the city';s tecreational resources, community organi- 
zations, and agencies serving children of every kind in an 
attempt to provide our deaf-blmd children with a^ wide 
variety, of community -based experiences. During the seven weeks 
of the workshop, our children did experience the community and 
utilize many resources, and, in turn, the city of Seattle 
experienced deaf-blmd children and their beautiful unique- 
ness. (For further information on the specific activities we 
engaged m, please see "Jungle Fun, Recreation for the Deat- 
Blmd child," m Prpqrair Development m Recreation Service for 
Deaf^Blind . John A. Nesbitt (ed.) University of Iowa, 1975) 

This year I an co-coordinating a community-based recre- 
ation program, S.P.I., Special^ Populations Involvement, in the 
small community of Iowa City. This community htis no deaf- 
blind populations that I know of, but S.P.I, program does 
serve many different kinds of individuals, including the multi-' 
handicapped, and could very feasibly serve deaf -blind children 
and adults. 

My involvement m both of these programs was of a similar 
nature in that I have tried to gam the support of a community 
(its people, places and resources) in an attempt to provide a 
normalizing recreational experience. 

I would like to share with you my personal philosophies 
on gaining community support for recreation services for 
Special Populations in an effort to aid you and support you 
in your efforts to organize for community -based recreation 
programs for Special Populations. 



Most of my life is centered presently around S.P.I, 
programs^ so this paper is a reflection of this program. 



In advocating for cominunit>^-based recreation for Spec ill 
Populations, one must look at^lie level of awareness that the 
corwtiunttv has t-egarding Sp*ecial Populations. In other words, 
one must^reali'^e where they are coming from. Looking at the 
reason why Soedial- Pop^latlons haven't been served in the past 
wight he*Ip us understand better where some of the coimunity 
•nernbers are regarding awareness lo Special Populations - 

The two major reasons services have been denie4 to spe- 
cial aroups in the cbirjriunity are, stated by Wolfensberger (a073; 
45) . one was the the generic agency did not possess the 
ne/i-essary specialized skills and resources, and the otlier was 
that the person with a .special condition would be better ^er^^ed 
;.j;^^^?;pocxal, /-egregatod service. 

^he second reason or excuse for non-service has reached 
rr>y\ear)- /in disguised words so many times that it make:^ n^y^ 
heal-i^ :iche. The conimunity and civic leaders are proud-of this 
coR.n*unity*s "fine rehabilitation centers, "i.e, , University 
nospitU School, Veteran's Hospital, r^Ielson Developmental 
Center,^tc. They support services for Special Populations, 
as long as they are personally not threa^^ened by meeting cne 
of these "handicapped" persons, for it raight be contagious; 
Their lack of understanding of the self -^defeating process og 
^segregation, reinforces their belief that "they" are better 
off vith "their own Hind." 

The first reason, that being lack of specialized re- 
sources and skills, also stems from lack of understanding. A 
member of Special Populations has more characteristics in^ 
common than uncommon when comparing with the "normal" indi- 
vidual. The publa.c recreation professional Will be, like many 
others, aware of SpQ,cial Populations to the limited extent that 
he sees how "they" differ, their disabxlities and their prob- 
lems. He may not be aware of the vast abilities they possess 
and their a likeness when compared to other participants. 

The public recreator, when approached as to providing 
recreation services for Special Populations, will probably^ 
envision a segregated specialized program/ extensive facility 
adaptions, expensive staff and resource additions, along with 
loss^of attendance by his "normal*' participants. All these 
visions justify his lack of service regardless of the right or 
needs of his community members in Special Populations. He may 
not be aware of the present programs he now offers that could 
be easily adapted so that Special Populations could partici-- 
pate. He may be uninformed as to fuoding potentials dr. tlie 
specifics of accessibility, and because of his lack of know- 
ledge, will deny service to Special Pppulations. 

Xt xs evident that before communal ty -based recreation pro- 
grams< for Special Popu;;iations can be implemented, a wall of 
fears, pre3udices, misconceptions and lack of knowledge must 
come tumbling down. The foundations of support for community- 
based service are made *of knowledge, and awareness of Special 
Populations, their needs, rights and potentials. ^ 
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A conrnxunity 'based recreation program for Special Popula- 
tions must have the support of the total community, including 
cjLvxc leaders, park and recreation professionals, rehabilita- 
tion agency representatives. Special Populations and the pub- 
lic at large. Building support is a very difficult process, 
I have found, but crucial to the survival. of community -based 
service. Support if achieved by continual education, communi* 
Cation and direct involvement of and with the community. 

C iy i< : ^ Leaders 

-I'he ci^'ic leadera will be my first target for education. 
We must provide them with a general knowledge of Special Pop- 
ulations and the jubtif ications for providing community -based 
recreation services to all citi zens . This could be done by 
providing them written data, showing films^ inviting them to 
visit community -based prugrams already in existence, inviting 
guest speakers involved with community service, etc. 

More specifically, the data to support the need for rec- 
reational^ serv ices for special populations in the particular 
community must be provided. The method we used was a survey 
of the present recreational needs and involvement of Special 
Populations in Iowa City. (See Appendix 1) With this data, 
we could objectively document the definite need for a commu- 
nity-based recreation program for Special Populations in . 
lowa City. When we presented the survey to the Park and Rec-/ 
reation Commission, nobody waved a check for the program in \ 
our faces. We didn't expect it. We did, however, effe^;;t an 
increase in their level of awareness^ thus increasing our 
support basis, ^ 

Community Recreation Professionals 

Ob\'iously, the support of the conununity recreatipn^ pro- 
fessional is needed to initiate aad implement a community- 
bwised program. The community recreation director must also 
be m.ado aware of who Special Populations are, their needs and" 
their rights to ^jervice. Most importantly, he must be pJ^p- 
yided with feasible faethods of providing services to Special 
Populations. 

He may be able to employ the services of a recreation 
consultant. H^^'ie likely, another recreation profesijional, 
educator, or advocate can voluntarily provide him with infor- 
mation concerning Special I^opulations, philosophy of community - 
based recreation, legal bases, funding, accessibility, 
volunteer services, resources available, programming and 
adaptions. (See Appendix 2) 

He may then be able to see possibilities for services to 
Special Populations. If finances and Staff are available, 
he may then be able to initiate a program. More than lijcely, 
consultation wiii serve to make community recreation personnel 
more aware of Special Populations and more willing to serve, 
providing they don*t have to make any mS^or committment. ^ 
(i.e., finance, staff, etcj ^ 

^Community Organizations, Agencies and Institutions 

The power of numbers, involved and supportive numbers, is 
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the best kind ot support., You as Special Populations mejmber, 
parent's group member, educator, community recreator, thera- 
peutic recreation specialist or advocate roup member, cannot 
initiate community -based servxces without the support of other 
organizations within the community. 

* After the need cor service has been documented, the next 
step IS to evaluate what services are available m the community 
and what additional services oxe needed. We can then begin to . 
match the needs and services and implemejcit Aew methods of , 

service. ^ • ' ' 

Calling together representatives of all community agencieJS 
and organizations for an or^jvinxzational meeting was our first 
step toward action. The organizational meeting included Spe- 
cial Populatyion representatives, civic leaders. Park and Rec- 
reation Board^ representatives, Recr'eatibA Education Department 
represrentatives, therapeutic recre^ition specialists,- rehabil- 
itation agency representatives, service organization and club 
representatives,* parents and various^ professionals. 

Education of these community members is again needed. 
Evert i;epresentafeives dealonig with Speci-al Populations may not 
be aware of their prejudices and denial of normalizing life 
styles to Special Populations. The philosophy of community- 
based recreation for Special Populations has its foundations 
in the belief that all habilit'ation has as its major goal the 
preparation of the individual toward independent and normative 
functiona.ng. . I Programs that fail to incorporate a relatively 
demanding pace of carrying clients step wise and increasingly . 
into culturally normative ian^ therefore culturally integrated) 
(contexts and activities are, by their very nature, not genuinely 
'habilitatlonal. (Wolfensberger 1973:46) ^ 

Agencies must be made aware of this' philosophy and helped 
to realize that community-ba^ed programs arc not duplicating 
or threatening ex:^sting services, but are a pooling of all 
community resources m'an attempt to provide ^th'e most* nor- 
malizing service possible. . ' ^ ^ 
* - I* feel that the community organizational meeting should 
be a sharing of philosophies, needs and present services 'aVail- 
able. From this meeting, smaller advisory committees could be 
formed. These committees wo.uld be responsible for decxding 
upon a course of action to implement community-based recreation 
services for Special Populations. The committees ci?uld direct 
their energies to funding, programming,* staff ing, ' tr'^nsporta-, 
tion and* resource utilization alternatives. 

\ 

The Public 

A final faction that must be educated so they can be 
supportive' of community-based service is the general puf>lic. 
X believe that the best way to do this is to directly involve 
them with Special Populations. This will happen in an effec- 
tive community -based recreation program for Special Populations. 
So 1^ us looX at getting it started. ? 

BUILDING TIIE PR^RAM 

^ ' ^ 

The foundations have bee;i laid for the beginning of se^- ^ 
vice. The need has been proven / and the community has been 
educated and involved in the^ possikili ties of program planning, 
hat next? 
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ocir plan of action was decided upon. A pilot prosjr^am 
was to be directed hy the University of Iowa's RecrelStxon 
Education Department in cooperation with the Iowa City Park , - 
Department. All fundin*^ would come from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Hv^ndicrapped grant awarded to^the University. 

Two .vjraduate assistants in thg^d^€utic recreation, mys^elf 
,and Twyla Misselhorn, would be orfquarter-time salfiries from 
^ the -^rant. The rest of i}\e s^aff would be drawn ^om community 
^ volunteers and therapeutic recreati^un students. T^e 5:ommunity 
J roc^reatidn center w&uld be used for the program if tbk prograra 
waij^approved by the)city Council. * ' . 

The survey ^ and proposed pilot progran\ were submitted to, 
the City Council and Park and Recreation Soard, and after two . 
months of political hassle, the program was approved. | 
I attribute the slow process of program approval to thex 
lack of community support. During the tvo month interim, we 
failed Jto utilize the advisory committee or solicit continued 
ccronmnity support. Actually,^ we were prohibited from using 
the committees because the Park Board fel\: that too many ^ - 

•'outsiders" were iiavintj a say in the program. Our community 
su^jport diminished, so the fjight for the program approval was* 
long arcS lonely one, -but a worthwhile^ ond^, I must ad3. 

WE'VE CaME A LONG WAY ' \ 

\ 

S>v^.I., Special Populations Involvement,^ is in its- 
fifth moV\th of operation. It has grown tremendously and will 
continue to grow as we become more aware of hcJ^w to elicit *- 
community support. As this support grows, S.Pyl. services [ 
expand to serVe more people and provide higher iquality pro- 
grams 'of a morKdiverse nature. * \ v 
/I see most \f the early/failings of S. P. I. ^ caused by the 
lacK of broadly ba^^ed community support that is gained through, 
edivication, communici^tion and involvement. ^ The l|ody of this 
p^per concerned itsej^f with ideas on how to gairi^ much needed 
/initial community support in an attempt to help advocates of 
community -based recreation programs serving Special Popula- / 
tions avoid some of the rni stakes l*ve encountered. y/ 

The successes of S,P;>^. have come through the increasing y 
community support (awarenes^, inter -agency communication, ^ 
education of community leaders, and effective coordination of 
more and more community resources) 
; In closing, I would like to briefly describe some of tHe 
^ aspects of S.P.I, develppment that I attribute to the growing 
community support and also describe the ways in which we are 
trying' to 'furtn^ .this vital \ support, ^ 



To begin an/integjiated progara (that is, normal and handi- 
capped people recreating ^^ogefher) of commanitv ased recre- 
' ation was'mor'e ^than any civ^c leader or recr^etition leader in 
Iowa, City was ready to handle at^his lev e^,- of understanding. 
^ S.P.I, began as a special proc^am of r^reation for Special^ 
^Populations only, utilizing community- resources. The hesi- 
tancy^ and- denial of integrative ^^lYef its and rigJit^ was still 
^^resent after two moaths of pro^^mming. 

I wanted our prog^^^ras tp^-be offered to the general public. 
I ^thought it Would be a gre^U. addition to the community's 
program if they could n^w offer creative dramatics, scouting. 
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swifijn.mq. skill de^'olupmeni and an adult nitjht. They didn t 
^^r/^. They did- concede that I could be^jin selectiv^e inte- 
atation Cchc-cr.iny special groups and mvifcin^j them to come on 
/:x liiritGd ba<'as to S.P.I, progrv^ms) . 

Thi^ seiT'ester I am proud to- say that every S.r.X. i^ro- 
qr^iT^ IS attended by both "norm-^l" and Spevial Populations. 
Our adult protirofo even approaches normalization, for we have 
more "nonrtal" particjtpants than Special Populations attending. 
Cur swim protjiam 13 totally xntegratec? for we utilize the 
public pool during public hours and provide only the extra 
ne«?ded supervision and a- short period of instruction to our 
S.P.I, participants. 

Thi:.; month's flyer defines Special Population Involvement 
a? a con^Jinunity-based recreation program for all people, 
especially geared to meet the needs of this community's 

Special Populations^ This kind .of program is possi:ble 

because of community awareness and suj^port. 

S.P.I, has broadened its service base to include a greater 
nunber participants who are serviced and reside in the ^ 
coit^unxty and ^ greater nuittber of participants that are S'ferved 
in institutions? . * I 

Initially, program participants w^jre liiftited to tliose who 
, could independently travel to the recreation center. Looking 
at the downtown location of the center, and the inaccessibili'ty 
to limited public transportation, one could predict poor 
participation figures. 

Utilizing volunteers, we began phone teams (calling pos- 
*sible participants, or agencies of ^referral and local institu- 
tions to encourage participation and to find out how we could , 
better serve them.) ^Transportation was the major problem stat*ed. 

Transportation is still a major problem, but we have had 
a few breakthroughs. Two local institutions who have acces- 
sible vans were shown that S.P.I, progr^s were much more nor- 
malizing and beneficial than the in-house service that they 
were providing. The Veteran's dospital men now gome to S.P.I, 
adult programs, along with staff, and they have the use of a 
van that other S.P.I, participants can also use when we 
travel to other community facilities. The Johnson County Care 
Facility also has a von and lots 0/ willing participants, but 
m the past they couldn't participate because they lacked the 
staff, we now provide the bus driver and staff to enable these 
special people to attend S.P.I. 

Many of my volunteers have provided transportation or 
needed traveling assistance to individual participants and 
have thus enabled S.P.I, to serve more of this community's 
citizens. 

Transportation is a major expense, and very hard to 
justify to the civic leaders because it is "above and beyond" 
services, offered to the genera7 community. .\n inaccessible 
program is not much better than no progr^am at alX^j5^^^are 
looking for a good fairy to bring us a van. ——^-^ 

More realistically, we are se»-iously looking into many 
different alternatives of short and long term funding for 
S.r.I. The city has approved the funding on one half-time 
'Staff for S.P,X. m 1977. Even at that time, much greater 
funding support will be necessary, and until then we really 
need to procure funding other than through B.E.ti. 
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We are investiqating Federal gr\pts. Social Security 
fun<3in9, local cuitununity oraanizations, and charity funding. 

Because of the immediate need for funds, our emphasis 
has been on procuring local funding. Again, greater aware- 
ness » conununication and involvement aid xn the development of 
this support. 

Here are -some of the present projects we are undertaking 
to develop better total comjnunity support: 

1. Street survey of the public's awareness of S.P.I. 

2. Development of a video-tape presentation and slide 
' show to be used in public relations. 

3. Orga^jization of a Publicity Commrttee which wil>^. 

A. De'/elop a brochure - ^ 

B. Expand public relations to include radio and T.vt 
spots. ^ 

C. Establish contact with local and state news- 

^ papers, intere^stlng them m writing stories on ^ 
S.P.I. 

4. Publish a monthly newsletter to be sent to all partici 
pants and agencies ojnd to be printed in other local 
publications such as the ARC bulletin, etc. 

5. Personal contact jvith every organization and club to 
set up an interview or speaking engagement and to 
solicit support (financial or other) . 

6. Proquring community service organizations to sponsor 
fundrai^ing events for S.P.I. 

V 7- Directly involving the cc^nmunity - personal mvxt^- * 
txons to civic leaders to participate in programs, 
various clubs and orvjanizations serving as volunteers, 
etc. 

8. Sponsoring our second benefit public dance to raise' 
money for S.P.I, and increase our community's aware- 
ness- of Special Populations. * 

A detailed description and listing of various program, 
funding, and personnel resources are included m Appendix 2. 

CONCLUSION , ' * 

X firmly believe that within every .community , regard- 
less of size, there exists the needed funds, facilities. and 
staff to provide comimunity -based recreation services to all 
of the community members, and that includes Special Popula- . 
tions. The task of initiating a program may seem monumental, 
but it^can be done if the community is willing to work to-' 
geth^r, utilizinvi all community resources and community mem- 
bers on all levels of the program's develo^ent. Through 
support by the total community, community-based recreation 
services for Special Populations will be made available and 
their continued existence will be insured. 

1*11 end with our slogan: 
HELP KEEP SPECIAL rr.puijyTIONS IN THE COMMUNITY, SUPPORT S.P.I . 



APPENDIX 1 
SURVEY OF RECREATIONAL NEEDS 



This study was andertaken to assess the recreational 
neetls and invulvement of special populations in^towa^ity. 
Frojn this study it was hoped that the necessary supped ive 
data would be available to justify a program for special 
populations. 

.The project staft surveyed two hundred (200) various indi- 
vidual xnenibers of special populations m nine (9J different 
categories in the comipunity and residing m various collective 
centers Iowa City. The purpose of this survey was to assess 
their participation and interest in recreational activities. 
The project staff also sent questionnaires to all supporting 
agencies' in Iowa City ,to determine their interest in and. 
support for a community -^based recreation program, A list of 
all physical recreational resources in Iowa City was also 
obtained which could be used by such a program. 

After the survey tabulations had been completed, it was 
^noted that there is a definite need for and^ interest in a 
comjn[\unity -based recreation program for special populations in 
Iowa City. Survey participants f ts] t that recreation is a 
vital part of their life (88. 76;^.} but that their needs ar^^ 
not currently D&xnq mett (47.62%). Respondents also indicated 
that the Iowa City Recjfeatxon Center w^uld be an appropriate 
place for them to attejjd (86.75^) , • ^ . 

. ' Approximately fif^y percent iSQP/o) of the agencies 
returned their qyestioonaires . Ninety -eight (98%) indi<iated 
their support in establishing a community-based recreation 
program for special populations. Several agencies also 
offered to assist m .the program development in any way that 
they coVld. 



APPENDIX 2 
SUGGESTED RESOURCES 



Community Support 

>Iere are a few of the people, places, and things that ' 
commun i t i^s. -hai^e jut f^^^^xti^ ^j^pport O-f th e„ prog rams I've 
been involved in% You may^have^^ried them already, but if 
you* haven't - . . -^^^ 

1. Students. - Ky programs are supported by a team of 
indispensable volunteers. They supervise, participate, plan 
activities, share skills, drive, type, solicit fuhqis, organize 
special events, provide music therapy, dance therapy and V?.S.I. 
swim instructions. They are of both high school and college 
age and are a fantastic energy source. My greatest thanks to 
them all. 

2. Local craftsmen -n. When asked to come and share their 
skills they are ofteA flatWred and more than willing to pro- 
vide recreation education. \w^*^^ scuba, karate, horse- 
back riding, backpacking, shimming, cooking, yoga, folk 



danclmi and square d^ncm^/ olII for fx-ee. 

3. Civic loaders - Often these conwunity membe!^s will ^ 
becoiT^e directly involved when asXed to come and speak about 
civic events, or are receptive to group tours of the civic . 
center, fire station, police station, etc. Try approaching _ ^ 
them to sponsor a Special Populations Week. 

4. Media centers - We've mteres^ted local newsmen in 
d<Sing //ideo-tape presentations^ feature stories and news 
spota for our program. Our dancer, haye been disc- jock ied by 
local radio personalities all for just love. 

5. Clubs. a n d organizations - People want to give their 
support m man^ ways besides ju£.t donating money-. Clubs have 
donated equipment and supplies. They have sponsored parties 
and invited us to theit £>pecial events. Many volunteers have 
been drawn from service clubs. Most importantly, club mem- 
bers have been involved as participants, i.e. Boy Scouts, 
Upward Bound, Jay-Cees, Folk Dance Club, etc. and have helped 
to normalize our program. 

6. Schools - Children from all kinds of classes and every 
age have been invited to participate with' us in S.P.i. This 
summer, local daycare centers were more than willing to come 
and join in on our music therapy sessio/is. Kids take care of 
one another and the integration process is just beautiful to 

« watch* / 

7. Professionals - Doctors and nurses have given voluntar- 
ily to these programs, enabling us to go to events in the 
comi^unity with severely disabled participants. Who knows? 

You miyht interest a lawyer to lobby for your community-based 
programs or press for accessibility m the community. How 
about a teacher of the deaf giving recreation leaders an in-^ 
service workshop on sign language? 

Private buslines s - Donations and sponsorships have been 
given by this sector o£ the community. More success has come 
through specific requests such as for food, paper goods, tick- 
ets, passes, printing services, free rental of camping gear, 
lumber, sand, parachutes^ musical instruments, and any kind 
o£ throw- aw ay -stuff ijaaginable. 

9. ^Places - Zoos, public and pri.vate pools, gymnasiums, 
parks, amusement concessions^ theaters, stadiums, C£imps, 
churches^ stores, stimulation centers^ restaurants, libraries, 
museums, auditoriums, night clubs^. bus stations, airports, 
farms, factories, lakes, beaches^ forests and the whole 
environment Ccin be used for education and recreation. A 
phone call and a preliminary visit tp make sure your group can 
be accommodated and may be provided a needed extra to enhance 
the experience is a must. 

10. Trash - The world o^ waste that we live in isr a 
free-bee's heaven if you swallow self -pride and aren't afraid , 
to get your hands dirty. This summer, an indoor playroom and 

a wooden playground materialized out of scrounged trash. 
Borrow a big vehicle and cruise local factories, surplus ware- 
houses^ and junk yards. You'll be amazed at what you, can 
find for free. A few fantastic resources I'm acquainted with 
and hope you will be also are: 
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Farallones. Making Places, Changing Spaces in Schools and at 
^ Home and Within Ourselves. California: Random House, 
/ Inc., 1971. 
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Yanes , .Sam ue 1 . • ( edi . ) isiA Rock Candy M ountain Resources for 
Our Education. Del:icorte PresJk, 1971. 

blloL^-L^XV^^ £p3^1o^/ Access to Tools . San Francisco: 
' Point Publishing, Box ^954, 1974. 

4 

One cannot thank these corru'^mnity Trerabex^ enough tor 
their financial, physical, mental and morale support that 
maizes coirmuhiti -based recreation for Speci »1 Populations 
possible. 



FUNDING SUPPORT 

I r 

Social Rehabililatxon Pr9grams for Aid to the Blind, old Age 
Assistance and Axd to the Tqtally Disabled - HEW Title XIV 
(Provide;^ percent Federal Funds ^ Requires 25 percent 
loc^l ti^atching funds.) ' , 



£ I i vj 1 hi e 11 g n d 1 c g p p e d - Har.d4.capped and retarded who receive 

Aid to the Totally Disabled - 18 years of age and up- 
E I i g xb 1 e R ccr e.a t ion ^A<3 encA e s - Public and private, i.e.. 

Municipal Recreation Depts.; Private Social Dev.; Day 
Activity Centers; Recreation Agencies. License required. 
^ho __to^ C on tact - County Welfare Department, ATD Division 
CoTiLr a c tug 1 _s erv ices - County ^'elfare Dept., Contractual 
Ser^^ices from Public or private Agencies. 
i.t_ c_h imj _F_^".^.g - Ani local funds T\ay be used, i.e.. Foundations, 



Individuals, public Funds such as Recreation and Park 
subsidy: Recreation aiid Park can use facilxtte^ f^r 
"In Kind'*- matching funds, 
f 

DrvV^n from "Fxnancmj Comrnunxty Recreation Programs for the 
Handicapped and Retarded; Resources/ Procedures, Services" 
by J^net p'omeroy, published by the San Francisco Recreation 
C^nte^foxj the Handicapped an'd published in "Papers on Pro-* 
gram Development xn Recreation and Physical Activity for. 
Handicapped Children/' edited by John A,. N6sbitt> printed by 
the San Jose State College Institute for Interdisciplinary 
Studies. * ' ^ 



Other items covered in the documents cited are: 



I. Contractual Services Administered at the County Lev'el: 

A. Day Care, HEW Title IV, 'Social Security Act, SDSW. 
Contract. * 

B. Social Rehabilitation for AB (Aid to the Blind) OAA 
(Old Age Assistance) ATD (Aid to the Totally Disabled) 
Recipients, Title XIV. Contract. 

C. CQiTununity Mental Health Services - Short Doyle. Contract. 

D. Recreation and Park Department, Contract. 

E. Special Food ^ervic^ Pr.ogram for Children. Agreement. 

II. Contractual Service Administered at the R'^gional Level. 
A. Regional Centers for MR (Lant^rman Act) Vendor Service. 

III. Federal OranLs Awarded to the Recreation Center for the 
Hand icapped : * « . 

• ^ A. Research and Demonstration and ^Jervice Grants^. Improve- 
ment or Expansion of Community Activ^jties for the 
Mentally Retarded, Department dS-im-J 
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S. Construct ion 'Grant 

Facilities tor the Mentally Retarded, Title I, Part C, 
P.L- H8-i64. 

C. Staffmsi Grant - Community Mental Retardation Facilities 
VJ. I'irivate Funds: 

A. Foundations (Example: Homebound Recreatioo Program) 

B. Service Clubs 

» Time lojttxted grants: These ^^rants .are available from' various 
sources ^uo^ as HEW's publxc health services. Title V, 

' Department of HEW, socxal and rehabilitation service^ Title IV 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Chi-ldren, and the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, special pilot pro9rcwns and 
training grants. Major funds for recreation have been also 
provided by the Developmental Disabilities Serviced and 
Facilities Construction Act, P.L. 91-517. ' 

State funds: Funds may be secured through the State Depart- 
ment of I'ublic Health, Regional Centers for the Ment^ally 
Retarded, State Departments .of Mental Health, Regional Cen- 
ters for the Deaf -Blind and State Departments of Social 
Welfare. 

Private funds: Most states have a foundation directory that 
can be found at the Grants Management Office, Registry of 
Charity Trusts. Pomeroy (T.R. Journal, Third, Quarter , 1974) 
lists these other helpful resources. 

Federal. Register , National Grants. 

Foundation Directory (4th edition) ed. by Marianne 0. Lewis, 

~~ New York? Russell Sage Foundation, 1972. 

The Grantsman , Quarterly Journal, Mora, MN: Lakes and Pines 
Community Action Council, 47 North Park. 
^ Inhere America* s Lar<;j€ Foundation Make Their Grants . Nev/ 

York: Public Service Materials Center, 104 40th St, 

Pomeroy, Janet. . Grant Application Narrative (I96R) and Final 
Report , a Demonstration of How, the Mentally Retarded, Who 
Have Been Previously Institutionalized Can be Integrated 
into Community Recreation Programs. HEW, Public Health 
Service. ' , ' 



ROSTER OF CONSULTANTS ON RECREATION 
FOR HANDICAPPED MODELS 
* 

1. Voluntary Health Agency Recreation Program Model 
John Huckstadt, Executive *Di rector and 
Jane A. Lefferdink, Adolescent and Adult Services 
Coordinator, 

United Cerebral Palsy Association ^f Santa Clara County 
P.O. Box 5364 
San Jose, California 
408/293-2777 

Community Recreation for H^naicapped Association Model 
Roberta Heimark, Vice Pref>ident 

Association on Recreation Services for the Handicapped 




of. Santa Clara County.;/ Inc. 
* 20B Cherry Lone 

Campbell, California ^5008 ^ 

Progr^tm 10 ^ - 

Agnews- State Hosfi^tai 

San Jose, Call torn La ^5114 

408/262-2100 ^ 

ATD Municipal Recreation Program Model 
Gene SaaXwaechter, Director and Charles Dougherty, 
Handicapped Supervisor 

San Jose Parks and Recreation Department 
151 West Mission Street - R<$om 203 

San Jose, .California > _ * 

408/277-4000, Mr-. Saalwaechter (Ext. 4191) Mr. Dougherty, 
(Ext^ 4661). ' , ' 

Coopecative Recreation, Department - School Recreation 
Program Model 

Mary Kucala, Acting Center Supervisor 

Veteran Memorial Recreation Center * 

1455 Madison Avenue 

Redwood City, California 94061 

415/366-9913 

Municipal Recreation Senior Education Center Model 
Gene Saalwaechter, Director SaJt\ Bozo, Personnel Officer, 
and Paula Popovich, Director of Senior Education Center 
San Jose Parks and Recreation Department 
799 North 3rd Street 
San Jose, California 
408/277-4000 (Ext. 4195) 

Leisure Center- for the Handicapped Model 
Philip Dononcourt, Recreation Supervisor 
Hayward Parks and Recreation 
3638 Quail Avenue 
Castro Valley, C'aliforni«^ 94546 
415/581-6331 

Recreation Center for the Handicapped Model 
Janet Pomeroy, Director and Delores Elliott, Business 
Manager, Recreation Center for the Handicapped 
Great Highway and Sloat^ 
San Francisco, California 
^15/681-7462 

Therapeutic Recreation Service TARID Center Model 

Dr. John A. Nesbitt, Chairman 

Recreation Education Program 

University of Iowa 
, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

319/351^-3924 

IRUC, Information and Research Utilization Center in 
Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped 
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C/O AAHPER 

I 1201 16th Stceet. t?.W. ^ ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20036 ' ' 

1. ' ' 

10, TRIC, Therapeutic Recceation Information Centre 

University of Oregon Center of Leisure Studies 

1587 A<rate Street ^ ^ ' 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 
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SERVING SPECIAL POPULATIONS - CONCERNS 



IN A LARGE CuMMUNITY SETTING 



Ms. Sue Tingley, Director, Specialized 
Recreation, Bureau of Parks and Public? 
Recreation, Portland, Oregon 



Recently, much is being said about the increased amount 
of leisure time available to today's population. Shorter work 
weeks and ot5her factors play a,^art in this increase of lei- 
sure time, and recreators are taking a closer look at the 
services they provide to "the mass." They are also realizing 
the need for more socio-recreational activities and programsv 
rather than merely sports and games. In short, recreators 
.are realizing the need "for review and re-evaluation of 
existing services. <Sfcein and Sessoms, 1973) 

Advisory councils are being formed to giv6 input to 
community recreation agencies, and to prioritize leisure time 
and recreational needs. No longer are programs being offered 
solely oh the basis of past merit or assumed need. Local 
citizens are actively participating m the decision making and 
budget process, to insure that quality programs are both 
initiated and maintained. 

One consideration that citizens advisory councils mus.t 
give when reviewing programs is the potential numblr of people 
to be served. For this reason, more emphasis i^<*>^aced on new 
tennis courts, swimming pools, comnmn i ty^elr^xs apd new 
facilities than individual or small group needs. For reasons 
of budget and proposal justifications, citizen's advisory 
councils mi^st deal very realistically with l^rge numbers - the 
mass,^ As a result of the work of these councils, many new 
facilities can be seen throughout several communities; exist- 
ing facilities have been renovated, and new equipment has 
been ptz gvided. ^ 
Even wi th the current trend toward re-evaluation and 
,^ improvement of recreational services, still embarassingly 
little consideration has been given to the, leisure time and 
recreational pursuits of special populations. ^ Several reasons 
have been given for this lack of attention. Most pronounced 
of these is the difficulty in justifying expenditures fot the 
small and often unnoticed segment of our population. Another 
is that community recreation leaders have no training in 
therapeutic recreation, nor have they been exposed to citizens 
with special needs. Other reasons given are existing archi- 
tectural barriers^ lack of proper insurance, and lack of 
special equipment, etc. (Hormachoa and Hormachea, 1972) 

That is not to say that s(gecial populations are denied 
recreational opportunities, specialized recreation departments 
and staff persons at various centers for the handicapp^ed and 
elderly provide activitie.s and programs for special /Clientele. 
Others, such as associations for retarded citizens, Easter 
Seal, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs provide funds and 4,ome staffing 
^ for special excursions and outdoor recreation. Some needs of 
our special citizenry ^e being^met through the efforts of 
these individuals and agVjncies. 





Recreational opportunities for special population^ in 
lar^e coiht' unities vary greatly, depenJil:icj upon facilities and 
staff available, types of special citizens to be served # and 
prev-iilmg conuinunity attitudes. Largely, activities and 
proyton^^ available to the handicapped and elderly are segre- 
vjat«d vind specialized, and offered wherever scheduling for the 
nuHtal populatiyn duesn'T. ^interfere. vThose persons offering 
recreational services to special populations often utilize 
hidden activity ruoir^S/ or find themselves scheduled into com- 
munity buildings at odd and inconvenient times. 

Progr.wtis serving the handicapped and other special 
pupulvitiuns have seendn^jly taken the back seat in years past, 
rhe hidden activity luums and udd schedulin-j were accepted as 
the only a/ailable tifoes and locations for pote|itial programs. 
The grevailm-j teelm^ was - better these circumstances than 
no progrim at all. Therapeutic recreators were able to build 
programs/ piece by piece # and were offering quality motor 
development and swimming classes # social evenings, excursions, 
bowling and day cat^ping experiences. These progroifis were v/ell 
attended and recel^/ed by participants, and were deemed quite 
satisfactory' by parents and other recreators. 

Recently, however, therapeutic recreators and others 
providing prograniS to special populations have been re-exomin- 
ing the need and^ value of several activities. They can no 
longer be content with the programs they've been offering; 
they, t<?o, must take a closeic look at the current and changing 
iieeds of the population they serve. Community program plan- 
ners must contend with the trend toward de- institutionalization, 
which has led to the growth of group and- boarding homes for . ^ 
the adult population. They also must contend realistically 
with the concept nomalization for all segments of special 
populations. They need to review their basic program phi- 
losophy and purpose, and change them, if necessary, to suit the 
current need. Those prograrrts serving only one Special group 
must now recognize the rights of all citizens with special 
needs. • , ^ 

In order to realistically contend with the current and, 
future needs of special populations, community planners must 
first of all com.e together te evaluate the total recreation 
ser'/ice delivery system. In any setting, it is mandatory 
tUa!^ community leaders communicate with one another about pro- 
grarr* and resource possibilities.. If these leaders are brought 
together, they will discover the vast number of recreational 
opportunities available to special populations. They will 
further be able to determine whether recreational needs are 
being met, and wherye to begin positive planning. 

Bringing cormunity leaders together is in itself an over- 
whelming chore. Some are accustomed to the privacy or 
individuality that their program provides to special popula- 
tions # and they are content not to communicate with other 
community planners. However* most leaders are willing to come 
together to share philosophies and program possibilities, in 
order to upgrade the quality of the total recreational picture 
for citizens with special needs. Once these leaders are 
bonded by ccxnmon interest* the action begins, and brainstorming 
IS usually the next step. Many thoughts will be mutual; first 
of all# the total number of services offered are inadequate 
to meet the needs of the growing special population. SeconSlV*^, 




n^w direction n^ust bcr coj^siderea to of for quality progron^s and 
service. communitv planner<5 will be gropincj for ways of 
extending cominunity recreational services to the mentally and 
physically^ limited and the elderly. \^ien. considering a large 
coinntunity setting, one must realize the number of existing 
recreational opportunities available to the normal population: 
coiraiamity centers, YMCA, scouting programs, Softball leagues, 
arts and crafts schools, coitur.unity college programs; the 
possibiliti&l^xjre overwhelming- Special recreat-ors cannot and 
should not atteV to duplicate these types of services. They 
must however, consider them as definite avenues toward quality 
services for special citiiiens. . -i.^ 

Community planners must realize the need for two definite 
types of programs: sheltered or segregated, and integrated. 
It' should be noted that segregated program^ are important 
because they develop skills which may not have been previously 
developed, it must also be recognized that some severely handi 
capped ^individuals are not able to participate in integrated 
recreational experiences. Therefore, come sheltered or 
segregated experiences should be offered for those special 
citizens not. assured of fair s\^cce^^ in sin intent a ttd 
experience. (I^atchaw and Brcwn, 1962) ' ^ f 

The ultin^ate goal for the majority of our special popula 
txohs should be involvement in a vast array of integrated 
recreational opportunities. In realizing this, community/ 
leaders must contend with apprehensive conrounity attitudes 
and some budget restraints. However, if the communi^ty 
leaders have been brought together as a strong voice for 
special populations, they should be able to bring about 
heightened community awareness, and have only trivial budget 
problems. Community recreation administrators should be 
reminded that provision and extension of services to special 
populations is in direct agreement with their philosophy of 
recreation for all. - i 
- Only if community planners communicate among themselves, 
and coordinate services, will we be abl<^ to take the neces- 
sary steps toward positive recreational services for special 
populations. If wo are to provide healthy social situations 
through integration, we must speak together as a strong 
voice to an apprehensive community. V-7e must repeat again 
and-^gain that the needs of special citizens ar^ more like 
than unlike the needs of normal citizens. 

we have a strong framework from which to build- We must 
utilize the normal means of citizen* s advisory councils, and 
recognize the already immense number of existing programs 
that special citizens rightfully should^utilize. . We must 
admit that, "if ahythmg tends to alienate people more, it 
is the flagrant segregation of activity programs." (Bucher 
and Bucher, 1974) Recreators must begin to bring special and 
normal gr<f#s together whenever possible, so that they can 
benef it from^ each other's company in recreational settings. 
Our challenge today is to communicate, coordinate apd 
advocate normal recreation for special citizens. 
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MUS^C AND RilYTI&JS FOR THE DEAF-BLIND 

Ms/ Wtlna Sheridan, Assista;it Professor of 
y^ducation, Department of MusJ^c, Portland 
State University, Portland, Oregon 



Music for the deaf^blind does not seem to be a promising^ 
pursuxt at firjst glance, because of the -obvious fact that di^'- 
e^r^trnmation of sound xs very important in the aesthetic satis- 
factions o£ music. However, if we dismiss the deaf-rblind from 
participation, we condemn them to a poorer life, and possibly 
deny them satisfaction which is not beyond their reach. 

Recreation and self-expression are needs of all people and 
mu3ic is a satisfying and acceptable form of meeting both of 
these needs. It then becomes crucial for educators and 
musicians to search for means of making music meaningful to 
all people. . , 

It would be presumptuous of a music teacher to discuss 
the technical descriptions of audio and visual loss with you, 
the experts, but may I discuss the application of music t^>/ 
these areas? \ 

The person with a mild-marginal^,loss of hearing (20-40d^) 
will hear sound, but may have difficulty hearing soft parts 
of music, and may find it impossible to appreciate a solo part 
of a symphony, or the subtleties of texture in music- -the 
threads of melody which are tossed from one instrument' to 
another, or one group of instrum>ents to another. 

The person who has experienced moderate loss of hearing 
(40-60db) can not hear the soft parts of music and will be mote 
likely to lose high-pitched tones. 

And the individual with severe loss or profound loss will 
find It very* difficult to obtain much satisfaction from any 
music that has to be appreciated aurally. 

The individual with loss of vision, only, will experience 
much satisfaction from hearing music of all kinds, and will 
have many experiences with music which are rewarding to him. 
His area of handicap is understanding and interpreting 
notation — the reading of printed music. 

Since every individual is just that — a unique creature, 
we must consider the .degree of handicap in either the audio 
or visual area, and cope with each handicap separately and 
together, experimentiag with an open mind, and never pre- 
judging the useldssness of an idea. 

Elements, Use, _and Methods . The properties of music which 
may be considered in a subjective context are melody, harmony ^ 
(or texture), rhythm and. timbre. The physical properties are 
frequency and intensity. Frequency determines pitch, which is 
closely related to melody and harmony. Intensity determines 
loudness, which is a property to be considered by itself, and 
which has something to do with rhythM^ (accent) . 

Audio-handicapped people can usually hear lower fre- 
quencies — a fact which should determine choices in the pitch 
of music, and in choosing instruments. 

The element of music called timbre has to do with the 
tone color of a given instrument or voice- -that unmistakable 
quality that enables one to know that an oboe is being 



played or a tenor simjin'j, reqardless oi pitcii. The qual- 
ity is determined by che .i-n tensity of each overtone in re- 
U^tion to the other overtones, and some patterns are , more 
likely to he heard thaii those of other ' in&truir,ents. The teacher 
rfust experiirent with the ^students und find those instruments 
Which aceniost clearly tieard without distortion, but viol ins, 
/'trun^pets^., trombones, and flutes (preferably two or iv.ore) seem 
/ to be easier for the audio -handicapped to hear. 

Music may IjO used as -an aid to developing skills — the 
/ incidental use of music, or it may be ah end in itself. If 
^ it is used as a means for developin<3 skills, music can be 
/ used to improve speech through sin9in^ (even the selection of 

/' * soP'^s which stress specif ic ^sounds) , physical coordination 
(clappinq, usinq rhythm sticks, bouncing a ball, 'or moving to 
get the v^^sthctic satisfaction obtained from music for music *.s 
saRe--v^r>^ important to the "l\fe span" recreation needs of - 
the multiply handicapped. 

A tactile .approach to music is probably the most success- 
ful for severely audio-handicupped people. ' Thev should be 
encouraged to place their hands on tl^e piano and feel the vi- 
brations. Always try every possible variation of iny activity-- 
standmg with the back touchin^j the piano, ^or putting the head : 
on the top or back of the piano so that the ear is touching 
wood. A bass drum with a* niembrane on one side only, makes an 
e:-:cellent resonator for sound. Place the detachable speakers 
of a record player under t]te drum so that the vibrations may 
be felt through the drum head.** A wood floor will help in this 
activity, and is, itselfi an isf?portant tool for "feeling" 
V music. If the speakers touch the wood floor, the vibrations 
can be felt on the wood- -but have the students remove their 
shoes. Music with no great vibrations in intensity (loudness 
and softness) and with strong bass parts will be the easiest 
for the students to feel and appreciate. The volumQ must be 
turned as loud as possible withou\ distorting the mUsic. " ^ > 

The obvious concept which must be understood to appreciate 
melody is pitch, and the teacher should sta^t with the widest 
contrasts possible--high and low. Do not use the outer extrem- , 
Ities of the piano, but rather the three inside octaves 
(beginning one octave below middle C) . The students may place 
their hands, heads oi. oacks against the piano, and the teacher 
plays low notes, and places a card with the word "low" pn the 
appropriate place on the keyboard, and encourages- the students 
to say the word. « The same procedure is repeated for high 
notes, then low aiid high chords— G E C, for instance, l^hen 
the students are successful with the two extreme concepts, it 
IS time* to introduce middle" pitch. If the hearing loss is 
not too severe, students may be able to trace the contours of 
a melody in the air, showing high, low and medium pitch. 

Harmony, and texture are more subtle and may be beyond the 
comprehension of those persons with severe loss, but the 
teacher should play a Bach fugue (The "Little" Fugue in G 
Kinor is a good choice) and observe the reactions of the 
students, and the chorales of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are rich with slow-moving harmonies. Sixteenth ajid 
seventeenth century "tower music" is usually performed by a 
brass emsemble,, and is good for consistent volume and slow 
harmonic changes. 
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Phythm t& usually understood m tems of a«-cent, and so 
we must ctetemiine that the student hears or feels hard accents 
a Ad softer beats. It helps -to use a bass druir* on a wood floor*. 
iwitli shoes otf) and to clap the beats, showing the accent 
*,*ith wide gestures. The students should use their feet and 
hands to express be it and when the teacher feels that the 
stuuents are successfully responding to beat, they should*ihe 
oncf'uraaed to use deir hands to express what their feet ar^ 
feeling from the tloor, thejur Jueet to express what their hand^ 
are Absorbing from the wall or t^ble, and either hands or 
feet^to express what they are seeing as the teacher claps 
with lar<5e «^os tares. Students can learn about accent by 
us 1X1*3 words "weak" and "stron«^" reinforced by cards 
bearing these words and sayi-ng "mirammn" in varying degrees 
of intensity. 

A visual Syrbol will help m putting rhythm into patterns 

such as: 




or strong, weak, weaK, and. a metronome will help if they can 
see the pendulurr^ moving back and forth, ivlien the students are 
experiencing success m interpreting rhythm as -patterns of 
beats, they should then progress to music by clapping meter 
and 'using rhythrr instruments. One of the most helpful of the 
rhytlin* instruments is a druni, and hopefully, several drums 
rpay bo available. Since some persons hear higher or lower 
pitches better, the drums should be of definite variation m 
pitch, and of go^vi quality. The membrane should be high-qual- 
ity plastic or hide, so that the tone is clear. As an ai'd 
t^> keeping together m group situations, bright ribbons may 
be tied to the beater of the drum, or to the hand drum, and 
this may. also Ife helpful with the tambourine and triangle. 

;vben the student is able to express rhythm physically, 
he is i^eady 'Uj^tn ove to music . Music wxth strong rhythmic 
patt'^rn, loud, and not given to decrescendos of sudden^ soft 
parts, and preferably perfurmed by band, pipe organ, accordion, 
orchestra or s^Tithesizer should be acceptable. A sta^ctured 
dance may be taught by seeing each step done slowly, with the 
toucher out m f^ront of the students. If there is not enough 
'msion for this to be possible for the dancers, they may be 
told hov^ to do the dance while feeling th^i music from the 
floor, and their bodios moved by the teacher or an aide. If 
there is neither sight nor hearing, the instructor must move 
the dancer while he is feeling the beat on the flooi. Even 
severely handicapped students wxll get pleasure from playing 
oattoms on dxfferent instruments as the teacher or a student 
leader points to them, and others move their hands or feet to 
the beat. . Charts, showing accented and unaccented beats may 
be used, and students can play any rhythm instrument they 
prefer, or chart^ may be made with orchestration, such as the 
follo-.v*ing: 
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Figure? I. Instructional Chart U£>in9 Music From the Skater*s Walt2 
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A leader can vxsxbli' and audxbly tap the beats along the chart 
from left to right, to >;eep the group together, while the 
music for the Skater *s Waltz is being played on the record 
player. 

A Total Program of Activities . The activities which 
should be presented an a well-rounded music program for all 
students are equally appropriate for use with handicapped 
students. These activities are: singing, moving (structured 
and free) , listening, playing (pitched and rhythm instru- 
j^tente) , reading (notation) , and creating. These musical 
Activities are also cippropriate for any age group. 

Singing will help in the formation of speech patterns 
and should be done with the aid of recordings to give a desir- 
able aural model, with the leader forming the words, pointing 
to Key printed words, or letting the students feel ttie face 
or throat. A group of persons with varying 'degrees of audi- 
tory handicap will have difficulty producing correct pitch, 
and those who have more ability to hear must have the accurate 
pitch to emulate. If the group is young, try to use records 
sung by r ^ ^^Idren (Silver Burdett) or someone with whom the 
ehildreii can identify. In all cases, avoid mo^^^opranos. 
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uperatic vgjLce^, or p«'Or sinsjers, Si^n<js that combine singing 
With 5iQtioni> can be leneficxal, because the motions mrovide a 
vx^^ual aid to the deaf. , 

Moving , often a happy aid to the release o£ tension, is 
iinportant to vht^ . Xi^ually handicapped fvr orientation m space, 
and i£ a ipeans f achieving success m music for the auditorxly 
handicapped. Free, creative movement may be limited tor the 
severely dbaf because iX implies interaction with what one 
h«i>.vr^, but it can be employed if the drum is used, or some 
highly visual a.ns t rumen t. They must feel the musxc from the 
vibrations, or see it bemy produced. A flowing scarf or 
anything that can be held in the hand and used as an exten- 
sion of the arm may help the participants to free themselves 
and become involved in movement. 

Structured movement is usually more successful for the 
severely deaf, because they can observe the Scime movement 
bein^^ reinforced all around them. If the student is handi- 
capped both visually and aurally, the possibilities are truly 
limited, b«t feeling vibrations from the floor, wall, or 
instrument, or feelin^j the vibrations through a drvtm membrane 
may enable the student to begin, to make expressive motions. 
In the beginning, the teacher may have to take the partici- 
pant's hands and clap them together, pat the knees, and make 
other motions until he can coordinate his actions with the ^ 
vibrations which he is feeling. 

Listening is a highly individual process, and the 
teacher must experiment on an mdivxdual basis, observing 
whether the -student hears high or low vibrations {if he 
reacts to them) , if he can hear if the volume is very loud, 
if he reacts to feeling vibrations on a druiri head, through a 
balloon, or from the floor, and what medi-a (orchestra, 
synthesi7,or, chcir, rhythrr instruments) are most rewarding. 
When the teacher determines what media are successful and 
has some idea of what is being absorbed, he can m,ake decisions 
about listening to the more subtle elements of music. 

Playing instruments is an aid to coordination of eyeojiii. 
hand, is pleasing to most participants, andaj^^^i-rr"^?Jgxal 
development when done in a g xoupsjj^kh^:*TTo^^ visually 
handicapped student needs QKpcrfiences m playing instruments 
to help him find an objecju m space and build hxs confidence. 
Playing instruments may be more successful if charts are 
used, or flaying to a Ye curd may be more beneficial, some- 
times the grl^ip nay l/e able to orchesl ate a song and accom- 
pany their sinking ^y ear or by making a chart. 

readrn^ pf notation is important if the participant 
is to gain any d<sgree of success m music, but it is not the 
most crucial of' activities for the deaf or blind. BraiJllo 
notation is^ivailable to any student who can benefit f^om 
its use, and should be introduced to those few blind stu'^cr.us 
who have demons L ted talent which should be encouraged. Thi j 
\flll take individual teaching, but resource materials are 
available. (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Braille 
music and sIoa tapes.) If there is enough hearing to enable 
a participant to hear most pitches (even if amplified), 
notation should be introduced. If the teacher feels inade- 
quate in this area, the Threshold to Music charts will be use- 
ful for rhythm, but the pitch is approached totally by singing 
and should bo reinforced with pitched instruments that the 
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.-u.ten-. can hvar. (R.ci-.axJs, Mary uaen . l ^^^^^g IV!^, 

5^Krny7r~wrea any pi'ch di£5crimination is possible on the 
cf the learner, Mu; teacher should encourage- the stu- 
»o ^hnw ■.v.ii. their ;-anas or bodies which nces are hi^'h 

anTv-'hi^^ arv- lo.v, all which is a be.iiaai.ug to reaamq 

"""''^^creat^ru. r>.u.sxc -.vill iu-c to he explored w.th the teacher 
obnerTI^"^ .ucco.sful activUie^. the Orff, approach to • 
crc-atm'j irusic has hoon suoccssru/ for fl-any teachers, ana can 
cut across the li.nes of -the handil^aps of both the visually 
and aurally handicapped (orff, Carl.) This approach 
l.asJ upon rhythm,, derived from spTJech and used for composing 
neloUe"-, o^tmati, mstriunental parts, and for. movement . 
The point of departure is the rhythm of the speech pattern: 

nicKory, dicKory dock. 

The mouse ran up the clock. 

The rhyme is chanted until the rhythm is cle£r, and the stu- 
dents then ccirpose a melody (J-t can be severely limited to 
t.;o tones, or delimited, but a masimum of five tones is , 
sua^esred, such as C D, E, C. A, because this composes the 
pentatonic scale and is easier for ostir.ati to be realized.) 

'.v-hen the melody, is goWwell, instrumentally or vocally, it 
can ho orchestrated witW rhythif instruments, one or more 
harmonic parts added, movement can be added, or any one of 
these extra oarts may be used with just the melody. _ It is 
Important to' do one thing at a tme and to add new. ideas only 
viThen the participants seem ready. 
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Conclusion 
~The word 



sTudeht" apoeaii^many times^IiTtt-iis paper, but 
the student is any one who* learns, and this can be in a for- 
mal school envxronment or in any situation where learning 
takes place. We ate all students at one time or another and 

we are constantly learning. 

The rousic ac-^xvities described herein are for any age group. 
The smaing activities are for all ages, but the songs will 
differ from one igo group to another. Moving is common to 
all of us, but the way we mo"e differs with our age. Listen- 
ing changes ixttlc from one group to another.. Every one enjoys 
Playing instruments according to his ability, and melodies 
■created by f ive-year-olds are often similar, to .those created 
bv untrained college students-only the poetry whxch forms 
the basis for the creation changes with the age-group, rhe 
kindergarten child envoys participating in a "^^^T"™ ^^nd for 
the same reason that the senior citii^en joins a. kitchen-utcnsil 
or jug band— he enjoys making music w^th a group. 

Our aoals for music for the deafblind persons are tl!e_ 
same as music goals for any group of boople-particxpation in 
as nanv types of learning activities as seems beneficial for 
t rich useful life. Implementing these goals takes patience 
and training, and the progress may be painfully slow, but we 
remember Aristotle's words, "They who teach students well are 
as much to be 'honored as they who bear ehem.V 
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isi OF mmm ikstri/mcnts and other instruments , 

FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

— This instrument ts easily played by "feel*' and 
i^, Ideal tor tSb^suaXly handicapped. If Che student 
hears v/ell, he will be able to choose correct chords by 
if he J.S auditorily handicapped, there are Braille 



ear: . . 

f Chord Labels available from uscar Scliinldt-Intf,.rmationaJ 
Inc., S7 Ferry St„eot, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
UKul.-le and Guitar The ukulele,, wath only four strings, is 
cashier than the quitar for beqinners. Students can get 
the lecl of the finger positions for chords, and can 
learn to move their fingers up and down the strings to 
hear separate pitches. Sometimes a baritone ukulele is 
4\jood mtertnediatc step before the guitar. 
— H^«:iQiUca_— Little training is necessary for this instrument 
it^is ustHnXy'Tl'^y^^^-^ V^^^- If student is also 

auditorxly handicappet^, a chafX ^How-^to-.tLlai^ the Hohner 
Hanr^onica'' ^available trom the Ilohner Company and in most 
H'USiC *?torGs) may be adapted by use nf sandpaper or vel- 
vet to^beip the student feel the positions. 
iMelodica — Similar to harmonica, t'ut no blowing required, vind 

a sense oi keyboard n^ay be ^e^.-loped, leadxng to the piano. 
Song Flute (Tonette,, Record) — n^e ^ong flute is better for 
younq children or inexperienced i earners and also lor 
auditorily handicapped. If the studeat is older or learns 
song flute first, he may prefer the recorder with a much 
better, tone, but more difficult fingering. 
Drums — Very satisfying and successful. The student may pre- 
fer to use his hand at first, but when this is mastered, 
,he should use drum sticks or beaters to help his orienta- 
tion in space. 

Tambourine — Should be used ^^ith movement to encourage the 
visually handicapped .to move about m^space. Encourage 
them to move it about in the axr and strike it behind 
then, to the side, etc., making sure that there is 
adequate space* 

Sand Blocks — Very good for the student who is afraid to move 
about. Encourage the student to hold one stick in a 
stationary position, and to fxnd t;hat one with the other ^ 
stick. Experiment with differen* saze of sticks and 
different woods, and encourage the students to express 
what they hear. 

Tone Block — Hold the tone block m a steady position and 

move the tapper up and down. It is easily held because 
of the handle. 

Wood Block — An instrument capable of rany different sounds 

as the student experiments with places to strike it. 

Encourage this exploration and work toward having the 

student hold it suspended on string, and being able to 

find the block in space. 
C laves visually handicapped i>tudents must be shown how to 

hold the instruments and may be taught ccxnplicat^ed 

patterns bv ear. 
Maracas Excellent because they are easily held and played/ 

and are capable of a wide variety of sounds, depending 
* upon how they are held and how the sound is initiate*;!-- 

swmhing, tapping, or percussive (against the Tiand or knee) 
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r^-U'-ser CyvXjxis The^ are small and require precise percus* 

sion. so shoul'i be held closely together at first ancr~fc 

s*u<3ent enc'onra<5ed to fin<l one in space. 
Cistanets Use the ones on handles or on a board and the 

stu-aent will en;ioy playin*^ their.. 
Triangle Keep the tapper inside the triangle, tapping the 

lower horizontal bar, or in one lower corner, to refrain 

oriented in space, ,} 
Sleigh Bells - Another good way to help a student find his 

way in space. Put them on wrists oe^ ankles and do 

rhythmic exercises. ^ 
Song Bells (Resonator bells, tone bells) Mark Middle C or 

some point of identification, or use sandpaper letters 

to indicate eabh bell. 
Electric Organ (Magnachord, reed organ, etc.) Mark some 

point of identification on the keys and know that Braille 

music is available for those who can benefit from it, 

as well as slow tapes (music taped at a slow speed so the 

student cah memorize it by ear) . 
Piano Much music in a close area't The same ^^dvantages as 

the organ, but the sound is initiated witfi more force, 

which may be beneficial co shy students. 

USE OF RtiYTi^ INSTBUjKENTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
FOR THE AUJDITORY ilANDICAPPED 

Autoharp Sensorv satisfaction may be gained by placing open 
hands on back of autoharp. Students may enjoy strumming 
it. Because of the wide range of pitch, some students 
may hear the higher pitches, while more may hear the low 
ones. 

Ukulele and Caitar Unless the instrument can be amplified 

(and this is possible) , these instruments are not as i 
easily heard by the students. 

Harmonica — The student holds the instrument his mouth and 
feels the vibrations and he may hear the sound. The 
blowing and pulling of the breath and manipulation of 
. lips and tongue are important in speech development. 

Melcdica Same advantages as the harmonica, but it is 

played from a small keyboard, which may lead to piano 
skills. It lacks the requiremejjt of pulling the breath 
using only blowing. 

song Flute (Tonette, Recorder) Vibrations may be felt m the 
fingers and mouth, but the sound is not partc^cul*. rly 
easy ^o hear. \ 

Druii\s Very satisfactory to see and accompany rhy\;hm. Be 
sure to have good quality drums and those of both high 
and low pitch. 

Tambourine More attractive if brightly colored ribbc^ns 
• are attached for a visual reinforcement. The- tonexwill 
not be heard by the students with severe hearing lo^^s. 

Sand Blocks — Visual satisfaction, but the sound is not \ 
easily heard. , . \ 

Rhythm Sticks Not easily heard, but can be visually satis- 
fying. They should be brightly colored to be more 
attractive. v 
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Tone Block If students have' mure acute hearing in the high- ^ 
er registers, the tone block may be heard. It is a 
visual instrument and may be used in that manner. 
Wood Block — Better carrying power than the tone block if 
' struck firmly with wood. 

"7 Claves Can be heard by students with moderate loss and 

sometimes by those with more severe loss. The hardness 
of the wood makes them more easily heard than rhythm 
sticks. 

' Maracas Sensory appeal, but not promising for severe 

hearing loss. The student may be feeling the \ibrations- 
from the seeds, so the instrument should not be dismissed. 
Since maracas are often played in syncopated rhythms, the 
visual appeal may be interesting, if the student can see. 
Finger Cyir^bals — Not appropriate for anyone who has severe 

loss of hearing or can not hear the high registers. 
Castanets May be heard because of percussive quality of 

sound. ^ 
' Triangle Same application as finger cymbals. 
^ .^letgh Bells — Not especially promising for being heard, 
but highly visual. The bells can be shaken with the 
hands, or 'worn on wrists or ankles and used in rhythmic 
movements 

Song Bells (Resonater Bells, Tone Bells) NoJ: especially 
promxsmg for being heard because of their light tone 
and high register. If there is enough ability to hear 
them, be sure the bells are^ of high quality, in tune, 
and struck with .the proper medium. . .wood, hard 
rubber or fiber glass, but not wooden balls. If they 
can be heard, they are an excellent medium fon_ teaching 
high, low, and medium pitches because of the visual 
* reinforcement. 

Electric Organ — The* wide variety of pitches makes it more 

likely that people can hear som^ pitches, and the volume 
can usually be regulae^d to allfow maximum sound. 

Piano — the wide variety o^ pitches is helpful and the percus- 
siveness, combined with the ^ability to feel vibrations in 
several places, makes it us^eful. Electronic pianos are 
now available with amplification and head sets for louder 
sound. The electronic piano with strings is preferable. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Ms. Margaret Neel, Arts and Crafts Teacher, 
Washington State School for the Blind 
Vancouver, Washington 



After reading the informational letter, asking me to 
direct iry attention to a discussion and paper about Arts and 
Crafts for the Deaf Blind ~- with life span emphasis — I did 
a tremendous amount of thmkincj and came to the conclusion 
that the "making" and "doing" of things does not lend itself 
to verbal exgtosition. It did, however, remind me of this 
quotation .... 

"Then only are we thinkin*^ when the subject on which we 
are thinking cannot be thought out." Goethe 

Accordingly, and since this is such a vast subject, I 
would like to share some of my philosophical thoughts w^ith 
you. At the outset it is important to state that the deaf- 
blind person is entirely dependent upon bodily experiences, 
upon contacts of the self with the outer world. Bodily 
experiences are .the connecting medium between ego and its 
surrounding world. Therefore, it is essential to emphasize 
and stimulate bodily sensations as much as possible. Even 
though the deaf -blind learn many skills, much of the learning 
remains abstract unless the teacher brings it into relation 
with reality. This is possible, of course, only through the 
sense of touch, throucjh bodily feelings which are in close 
relation to the kinesthetic sensations. 

Often the mere experience of various ^objects or materials 
does not reveal the whole picture to the student. There is 
much to be said for clay or modeling clay. The teacher will 
find the individual over emphasizes the meaningful parts of 
the environment and de emphasizes the meaningless parts. In 
the demonstration of this subjective attitude much vital 
information nia> be gained and used to reveal the limitations 
of imagination and bodily feelings. This can serve as a 
valuable chart for future instruction. The mention of clay 
while most important is only one material that can be employed 
usincj the same thinking and tecljniques. 

As to the general organization of the student m a class ^ 
I begin with a qeneral assessment that would take into account 
skills, attitudes, past achievement and projected potential 
growth (when possible^. This evaluation also takes into 
account the disability of the student — in this case, deaf- 
blindness. At some point there will be an intersection of 
this diverse data and that is the point of action. 

My next concern is HOW? To me this means providing a 
climate that encourages action, growth, thoughtful decisions, 
stimulating ideas, much^ justified encouragement, judicious 
criticism and a general openmindness that pervades all else ' 
and asks only is some desirable growth and benefit .evident 
from this particular endeavor? 

In this climate the producti is not important because it 
is merely a record of the progress that has takerv^place. 
This climate also puts a high priority on the encouragement 
of imagination. Imagination is the ability to picture in 
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^he mind whar'Ts no*, present to the senses. . .or another way 
to express it is Iffaqtnation is the faculty by which" we 
oercoive what we haveliot observed or experienced. This is a 
precious ana necessary tool ^or the deaf-bliiVl student. 

lAy next concern has to do with mYJ The circle is now 
complete -ind I return to iny prelimnary statement. Through 
the action ty, the consciousness of body feelxngs, actions and 
kinesthetic experiences should brmq the student into closer 
contact with the surround tri*.^s and add somethin9 of value to the 
qrov/un pattern. Many times the creative activity will 
r^lie'/e the tension which did not pem^it the individual to 
cor^.uxucate freely, or it may result, in understanding a simple 
living 3kill. It need'not be a result in arts and crafts per 
tse, but the desirable growth is the result of some activity 
in this field. On the whole, the activity h<iS_contributed to 
a Pctter understandma of self and released a desire for 
contact with the eavirunment that ^an be projected to activate 
dozens o^ sources of learning. 
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HANDS ON HOBBIES 



Ms. Helen Sherman, Teacher, Washington State 
School foe the Blind, Vancouver, Washington 



In working with young blind and deaf-blind children at 
the Washington State School for the Blind, I have observed 
that it iS extremely difficult to capture interest and create 
in many of these children a curiosity and awareness of the 
worlicl around them- 

The stimuli of light and sound that normal children 
receive from the day they are born are especially denied to 
the deaf-blind, because these children are so slow in acquir- 
ing an Awareness of<^their surroundings, the problem of 
reaching them and awakening taem to their environment becomes 
acute, depending upon their degree of deafness, blindness, or 
both. 

To me it becanie apparent that I must find ways of devel- 
oping and stimulating interest in these children. X would 
have to encourage each child to use his remaining senses of 
touch, taste and smell to the fullest extent. As I watched 
some of these children finding enjo^onent by filtering light 
through their fingers and rattling objects for sound or vi- 
bration, it occured to, me that, if som4thing could be placed 
in their hands that produced interesting vibrations^when 
handled, shaken or placed in the mouth, one might be able to 
teach concepts of weight, temperature and texture, and develop 
hand- finger dexterity. 

Objects are chosen which, when plac:^ in sealed fish 
cans, produce different types of vibrations when shaken. I 
chose canning objects in enameled tins^smaller than a can of 
tuna, for they are easy for the young to handle and yes, 
to putvin the' mouth. They glitt'er and roll nicely and are 
easily vashed, stacked and stored. The materials sealed in 
the con^ include such objects as wet sand, ball bearings, 
coins, bells, stones (stones with metal, stones with glass), 
wood, broken glass, marble in water, nuts, beans, magnets, 
bolts, nails; some of the sealed cans are also left empty. 

Experimental use of Canned Curiosity which I developed 
for the children at the Washington State School for the 
Blind has shown not only that they notice the weight and 
Vibration differences between substances in the cans, but are 
more fascinated by "the feel" of some of the objects than they 
are of others. The cans containing water, for example, have 
proven to be quite exciting, while the cans containing little 
or nothing are soon discarded. Similarly, a child who is 
intrigued for awhile with the vibrations of a can containing 
rolling ob3ects may later preter a can containing sand or a 
substance of heavier weight and greater solidity. 

Possibilities for expanding th 9. Canned Curiosity experi- 
ment are unlimited. Not only couicf one experiment with dif- 
ferent objects m different ty^^es of containers, but it might 
also be possible that the child could learn to select the 
lightest or heaviest can, etc. Then again it might prove 
interesting to use cans that could be opened, should the child 
become ea«jer eiough to find what is inside. To pursue this 
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idea further » it mxsJ^^t t*e extnemelv stiiuulatiiHj to discover 
upon openinsi <* ^^^^ tiiat i,'t contains edible "goodies as a reward. 
Furthermore, soir-e of these foods could be placed in containers 
that would require a bLt of ingenuity and manual dexterity 
to open. / 

My Canned Curiosity project was not -started for any 
specific reason other than to get the chili's attention, and 
hold it lon^j erou^^h to make him curious and eager to learn, 
while at the "^^^me time bein^j entertained. Because this idea 
met with considerable onthusiasum from member.; of our faculty, 
I thought I m*jht lik*. to share it v;ith anyone interested. 
Perhvips if more peoplt experiment with this project, new ideas 
could be developed. Sharing these ideas might make this pro- 
sjram a truly exciting one. If you give Canned Curiojuty a 
try, be sure to hide all can openers from the adults as they 
might become as curious as the kids to discover what*i> inside. 

Because deaf blind seem to have little curiosity acout 
their surroundm^js, I ff»2l it necessary to make them aware of 
the pleasure and satisfc^ction of all fascinating things doriv- 
ed froru thfiir haijds. Inexpensive leisure time pro^jects should 
start with your hands on theirs, manipulating their fingers, 
exploring, squeezing, pounding, etc., hopefully to st^imulate 
interest while knuwledgeable skills ar^ developing. The prob- 
lem s to get them out of their bubble to share with teachers, 
parents or others. Human touch of your hand over theirs may ^ 
have to be a leat.^ed acceptance and .should be an on going ^ 
thing many tu.mes a day. Tasks sucli as washing hands or hanging 
up wraps and a multitude of other dviily living skills will 
prove to be an invaluable learning experience for these 
children, stimulus must be developed before motivation can 
be obtained. I have for sometime been aware that the deaf- 
blind find it hard to accept something new; even Canned 
Curiosity encroaches on their territorial rights and at first 
might be reje.-rted. Once the barriers arc broken, constant 
encounters with new situations enccuiragv^s and builds creative 
expressions. 

POTFOUR.RI OF fiANDS-ON PROJECTS 

Planning the handicrafts program should encompass a wide 
variety of iCirn^na experiences. It should be interwoven 
withm the entire Si-hool ptograiA ana, iii iact, should become 
one of the foundation stones of t..2 curriculum. - Projects such 
as field trips, science, daily listing skills, et^. could be 
enriched and strengthened by planning craft projects which 
reinforce these other activities. When a child is, reading 
about Spot the dog, that is a good time to make a leash for 
a stuffed dog. The knot used is the first step m crocheting. 
Later the leash may be used as a jump. rope. Developing basic 
hands-on skills with a deaf -blind child is very important. An 
outstanding example of simulated work preparation is to have 
craft projects lined up m front of the child so he can work 
left to right and top to bottom. - 

Now that we have entered the school's reading, physical 
education and vocational programs, let's do a little nature 
study, ^-^iion wind has been blowing hard all day cut six, two- 
inch strips frorn^ crepe paper about four feet long and tie a 

<d . 
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ijtrinq m the cenfcor. r,et the 'child hold the string and the 
wxnd wLll blow the strips. Q<i to a corner of the building 
to find more or less wind. This also is teaching early mobil- 
ity. Other early mobility training is taught by telling the 
child, "Your work jls posted on the north bulletin board." "Get 
the ecissors from the drawers on the south wall/' etc. 

OPiects . 

A punipkin m the room m October will last longer if 
Jack«o-la.ntern features are pinned on Ui^ing rug, cardboard, 
buttons, etc. October 28 is a good time to make a real 
Jack-o- Ian tern. Real and pretend be it a Jack-o-lantern 
or snowman develops humor and imagination. Have an object 
touch table, boK or drawer. Every day add something that is 
\-tthor found on the way to school or brought from home. These 
objects, which can be pressed m clay, offer another good 
isource for tactual experiences. These same materials can be 
used m helping the development of speech, spoiling and math. 
Near the end of craft time period, take time to throw in some 
hunor by putting a glob of clay on your nose, finger, etc. 
"See my no5?e." Let the child know you are laughing. It may 
take awhile for him to imitate you or perhaps put it on his 
nose and laugh . - - " ' . ^ 

A paper tearing session is enjoyed W most children once 



they learn what to do. Put torn paper i/to a big box and let 
the child sit m the bojc, tearing, coveijfing self and throwing. 
Later, when the fun is over, the torn piper can be pyt m a 
pillow case, pxn or stitch closed. Not \ad to sit on or use. 
at rest time! 

Leaves 

The same thing .mentioned above can be done wi^. dry 
leaves. Also,- autumn leaves can bo glued on art paper or 
pressed with an iron between two pieces of wax paper. They 
can also be used as rubbings by placing a leaf on the table, 
covering it with paper and rubbing a crayon over it. 

Cutting ^ 
Dual scissors C4 holes) are good for teaching cubing. 
By riding piggyback on the child's hand, you can hel-p him 
go through the* motions of working the scissors. I have also 
found that I can help a child learn to cut>y pressing on the 
end of blunt scissors, but this Li> dangerotis territory at first 
Items cut or found outside can bo mounted. If they are not 
over a quarter- inch diameter they can be thermo formed thus 
giving another dimension. The&e can bo duplicated on cards 
and used in a r^^atching* game.' 

Stringing -^^ 

Cut art paper- in' squares, circles or triangles,- can also 
be glued on cards for matching or counting. Cut soda straws 
for stringing. Alternate paper shapes between straws. String 
macaroni, paper beads ,-• made by using a 4 inch strip, 1/2 inch 
wide triangle; roll from wide end to narrow on a toothpick. 
Glue the point and slide out pick. Beads made of clay, flour 
and salt, molding ^clay, foil balls, styrofoam packing material. 
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fresh corn, orange peel, cloth squares, popcorn, cranberr-ies, 
and many more are excellent. y ^ 

Clay 

Clay us^*d once a w^ek, rullxnq, poundmij, sigu^zimj, pres- 
smcj, pat and poked holes m is an excellent tensioX 'reliever. 
I've scon a lot of clay eaten but haven ' t -heard of an^ ill- 
nesses or deaths. Experiment with different clays for the 
texture of some clays is rejected by some youngsters. UKe a 
ball of clay to hold flowers, feathers, sticks, rocks 
or other thmgfs. \^ 

\ 

Paper Mache_ 

Many children do not liko puttiQo, their hands in cold,' 
*:lcoey paste. First let them feel dry wheat paste. Later 
add water, letting them stxr, squeeze and mix it with their 
hands. They can wipe the paste from their hands^ on paper 
towels while making a ball. The next day the ba*ll can be 
painted. Five paper towels squeeied together in a ball makes 
a pumpkin. Two pumkm balls slacked on top of each other 
.with strips of paper to hold them m place and covered with 
cotton with features 'added will make a cute snowman. An 
Easter bonny is made using this same method. 

, Klien hands have developed enough skills and the ;hild 
likes wheal paste, put strips of paper in wheat paste, 
sliding off excess paste and apply three or four layers to a 
hi own-up ballc*on. These can be used as a, large Easter egg, 
Chri>t;iias ornamipnt, or a Pma^a. Dip st-img m wheat paste 
and wrap aruund a blown-up balloor\. Va^y this by adding 
different siiape^? of cut crystal craft jljaper for a stained 
glass effect. j 

t ^ 

gtenciling \ / 

Stejnciling teaches another diijtension f^r%Jife-long ' 
appreciation. Staple or u^e tape, to keep ' the stencil ""in 
pJace until project is completed. Either fill the stencil 
with glue or dip the objects used m glue. A small ' jar lid , 
is a goV>d glue pot. Use fillers such as popped corn, fruit 
loops, used and drie^ coffee grounds, sawdust, sand, moss, 
crushed leaves, ^^>{?loes, paper, or try anything that will 
stick. Edibj^esare enjoyed the most by youngsters, but this' 
project i^rt'*t advisable to use before lunch time. Make 
double patterns using plastic iids frcxn coffee cans; staple 
tocptlier with paper m center. This material lets the child 
know when she is cutting into the pattern and teaches good 
cutting procedure. Remove staples, and glue to braiJLle paper . 
/ ^ which Can be used for a wall hanging or matching cards. X 

Pipe cleaners ' . . 

Most cleaners children J-ike to twist into shapes such as 
rings, cxrcles, squares and curliques made by wrapping around 
a pencil. These can be glued on braille paper and thermo- 
formed. Make a sweetheart: a heart shaped pipe cleaner^>^h 
a marshmallow m the center. A shamrock: three cii^cles and 
a stem; add a safety pm. If cleaners are not colored, dip 
in green food coloring. Lot dry before wearing.^ 
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' Cx.i.n nccvaictc>: cat foil 3 xncht. by 5 inchs. Place 

ind*^ fmat-T eclow first Knuckle, squeeze together all , / 
^ .t.,^* ^nch on t^io timicr, .aide off finger, 30^ end^, '/ 

i>u"rrrM ^au^'cZ*.-a end into the other end, squee^^e tixjether mak* 
UK. 4 rinu. Acid rinq^ lo^jether r.akinM a lon^* chain neck- . 

-- .^.cv;I: Ocuble toiljihccts and prc^^ u^ er a bow , ^ 1 de out 

towl, pr-.^^ toil around cdqes to make a rather -t dy bowl of 
I'cf on c^rr^pm^ trips and throw aw^y. ■ ^ 

* Bubbin4i : Place a sheet of foil. over an embossed object snch 
*nhole coders. Rub handi> on top of fcfil and get c. copy to 



<-unitd on ,\ bulletin board. .Write a story about, it. 

^' f 

Cc- i Iccticns I . ' 

Vsi^ bottle/, bucK^s, buttons, carppaaqn buttons, chiiia, 
deck-, cups and pays, earrings, furniture, glass ware, ' 
-"?roCtin>j cards, ^luns, keys, puzzles. , 

Flo-A-er /vrranqinq " * ^. , * 

* ycst chiilren and adults like flowers. Basic orieiytai, 
-hree ilower arrancjemonts always look nice. Oriental people 
call t/u^ flow^ro heaven, earth and tne^n. I^ian Slower is .placed 
s</it7wm hang on,^he edye of a vase, earth a little taller 
4nc? blavvn tailor vet. Heaven shouldn't be over thre^^ times 
' Jl nLll IS the vase. Add greenery and wait for compl-iments . ^ 

en in " * ' ^ 

"T^^^J^eciation of growing things can be started p placing 
.^p., turniu or sweet potato m water and watching them 
arc.:. Measure daily growth. Place dirt xn egg sh,eUs and 
Plrm'- >uch things as beans, flower seeds or pumpkin seeds 
*ai'en f-cn the Jack-a- lantern m the fall and drVed. When 
the Plants are four or five inched tail crack t\\t shell a-nd 
Dlant outside. / ^ ^1 

Mo^t r.tores sell ^undh 'n Grow ve letables /and flc.v-ers. 
Directions are on the box. Patio tomatoes, strawberries and 
cukes are oopular itemi> for the amateuL garderfer. 



T ible Edibles / 
' ""Make cirrot rings, celery sticks, pickXe r^ngs? place on 
teothpxcks. Cut a .grapefruit m half. Pl^ce cut side dow>i 
ir. low! Sr on a plate. Push the othej^ end./of pick is grape- 
fruit. Add r^adishes or oUvcs. Do t^^e ^^me using mmi-maish- 
nallow<^ and gW drops. Try fruit, too. / 

Reck Collec ting / 

^ ^z\<- can be painted, glued together, glued on wood, ke^t 

a soa-eaxr f rem p? aces visited. 'Vhi.s can start a Ufetime 
hobby. Vjate jewelry n,ade with tumbled agates is a very simple 
craft md ma^.e nice gift;? for friei^d^. 

^^"^'~f. pinging beads is the f irs^.' step to sewing; l would next 
,^x"e a youngster varn on "a blunt/ needle and a piece of plastic 
window screening.' Allow him t^ stitch at random to learn 
'..hat ^he yarn and needle can-do. Later add to ,this Pieces of 
^oda 'trrw, beads, ^^i^^' an^' stitch around some' twigs. 
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Burlap dresser cover can be made by pulling threads 
making a fringe around xt. Place a stencxl on clcth and ^ let' , 
children fill m stencxl with yarn stitches. By sewing ddges 
together it could be a pillow or purse by adding a strap. 
Wall hangings can be made by stitching a collage of things on 
material and then stapling to a wooden dowel for hanging. ' 

K itchen _S;3ec laVi ties 

Make and, 'or experience sourdough starter, Brandied fruit, 
yogurt, cultured milk, sugared violets or pan^ie^, home-dried 
fruits, Russian tea, sugared nuts, bean-sprouts growing, ^ 
barbecues, bath salts, making wme or beer. 

Others ' ^ 

Study^ astrology, write poetry, Den-pali5^^ ty mg flutes, 
uphali>ter furniture, care for do^i>, cats, fish, turtles, wood- 
working, refmishmq, knxttinwj, crochet, ceramics, weaving, 
play cards, Hi-Q, Scrabble, Chess, Checkers, can^le'-making, 
feeding birds, weather-watching, 

V;iiAT AND WiiERE TO GET IT FOR BLIND PEOPLE " 

Local Clubs 

Touch and Cro Oa^-deri Club meets at Oral Hull once a month. 
Deaf*blxnd are welcome .v'lth an interpreter. Transportation is 
Sl.OO for round-trip. They r,6et the first Saturday of- the month 
frKr. 11:30 A.M, to :.3b P.M. Call ^:arla Webb for more mfor- 
n-ation'^it ^f>^-hl9'j, Sandy, Oregon, Oral Hull has many activi- 
ties throughout the year. A small charge of S0<^ a night for 
staying m the Boost'-r Cabin is charged, A stroll in the 
Enchanted Gardens, picnicing, fishing, Bmgo, and card 
games are enjoyed by all. * \ 

/ ' 

Ham l?adio Operators 

In tL»- United State? and Canada there are over 300,000 , 
amateur radio operators. All have to know Morse code {dots 
and dashes) to get a license, I feel this is an excellent 
wa'y for deaf^blmd to communicate twenty*four hours a day 
for there is always someone on the air. To become a novice 
operator, cne must be able to receive and send code at 5 words 
a minute and pass a written exam of twenty questions based on 
sim.ple electronics theory and FCC regulations. Local "Ham" 
clubs have beginner classes, Hadley has a correspondence 
course that is available. Libraries have "How to Become a 
Radir ,^mateur," We have heard two dcaf-blmd men, on ^he air 
but do not know if they were born with n their handicaps.^ 

Voispondcnce • -"n^ 

A pen pal club for those wishing to correspond via tape 
or cassette. For information, write to Voispondencc^, Box 
207, Shiaington, PA, 19606. • ... 

^" "^^^ 

Recording Exchant^e for the Blind ' \ 

For a yearly membetship of $1.00, tapes may be borrowed \ 
or purchased. Write to Ray Irwin, 3712 Lyndale Ave. South, / 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55409. 
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AudXQ Material 

Jeffery ^oiton Publishers, Inc., X4$ E. 49 th St., New 
York, N,V. 10017. Has a txee catalog of 4,000 entries of 
audio material moludin^^ education, 'the arts, business, . law, 
history, literature, political science, psychology, philos- 
opby, religion, sociology, science, and technology. This 
material is to be purchased. 



Braille Gift and Label Service 

Wessian Distributing, P.O. Box 20O15, Cleveland, Ohio 
44120. A ?1.00 Jnembership m Braille Gift Service brings a 
bi-monthly braille news, release of gift items gleaned from 
mail-order catalogs; all items are under §4.00. This same 
company has ^a b}CaiXle label -service. A sample kit can be 
obtained for fifty cents. "'i 



Study Tape . Cont 

May be^ pur/chased from Dialogue, Berwyn, Illinois, 60402. 
Also available /are rubber stamps for Free Reading Matter for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped and name artd address. 



Crockpot Cookhfook 

A two-vqlume braille edition available to blind cooks at 
$4,. 00 a copy. K Order from De lores R. Hakan, Beth Shalom Sister- 
hood Bralll^^ Committee, 2100 West 79th Terrace, Prairie 
Village, Kan .fas 6^208. 



Children ' s Books 

A numbe/r of buOk& for children combining print and braille, 
plus illustrations are available from Howe Press. Some titles 
utilize bra/ille fragrance. Catalogs m Braille or print are 
available from Howe Press of P^erkins School for the Blind, 
water town,/ Mass. 02172. 



Greetinq Cards 

To x/equest brochure in braille or print, write Harry A. 
Fribush, Parkview Apartment 104, 4 pO -Hudson Ave., Albany, 
N.Y. 12203. Both braille and print are on the cards. 

Paper_Monev Identifier ^ 

A bill IS inserted, and a button is push,6d; a different 
musical tone is emitted for each denomination of money. PMI 
is available for $149.50 from Applied Rehabilitation Systems, 
3902 X^lewild, Austin, Texas *73731. 

Xavier Society for the Bli^nd Pub licat ions 

A free catalog listing braille, large print and taped 
material. Material is av^lable from Xavier Society for the 
Blind, 154 E. ^3rd St., Ndw York, N-Y. lOOXO. 



'^Touch^f Lowe" Pendants~ ^ ^"^-^ 

These pendants spell out m braille the word Love and 
arc in scsrrling silver ^ i L4 carat yell'^w gold dots. There 
are three sizes rang ^ ' ce from $30.00 to $60.00. Order 
rrom Hausmann's. 732 Ci.iwi St., New Orleans, LA. 70130. 




Mo nopoly 

Parker Brothers Monopoly game has been adapted to a 



combination of brsiUti and prxnt. The cost >s $30.00. 
Order from 'touch Aids, 1049 J^edondo Way, He-met, CA 92343. 

greeting Cards, Jexv^elrv and Cifts 

' Mrs..raant) Vaughn, 1105 Stei Im^ Striiet> Indianapolis, 
IN.- 46201, oflers prxce l^sl on ,casi>ctte for $1.!jO. The print 
card and qift catalog 13 thxrt^-fi^o centc>. The jewelry 
catalo^j IS forty cents. ^ 

/ 

Cooking with Betty Crocker Mixes 

For larcje type, wrjite Lar^^e Type Edition, General Mills, 
Box 114, Minneapolis, MN 55460; for cassette^ send $2. IS to 
*Co^kinq^with Betty Crocker Mixes, Cassette Tape Edition, 
General Mills, ,9200 Film Center, box 1113, Mmeapolis/ MN 
554^0; for braille, write: Minnesota State Services' for the 
Bland, Coirjnunication Center, 174^ Universit}^ Ave,, St. PauL, 
MN 5S104. Also available are: "Betty Crocker ' s -Dinner in a 
Dish," "Betty Crocker *s Bisquick Cookbook," acid "Betty 
Crocker's Boys and GirLs Cookbook." 

Recipee and Household lips _ 

"Sharing" a book of household tips and recipes has been 
put together by the members of the Springfield District 
Association of tht Blind. Braille: $1.50; tape: $2.00. 
Order from Springfield District Association of the Blind, 
P.O. Bov 1135, Springfield,. ILL. 6270S. A 20-page pamphlet 
ot "Convenience EoodB" is available m braille for $1.00. 

Fingertip Patterns 



By Verna L. Dotson * braille patterns designed for the 
stress, ;$.X. 2S each. Write 
la ire Av6., Loxiisville, KV. 



bUnd^^^eaiK^stress, /$.X.2S each. Write Fingertip Patterns 
N. Bel 



Viking Sewing -Machine ^ 

'Has braalle dials and instruction book. Available in 
local stores, look in telephone book yellow pages. 

Amana M i c r owa ye ^ CH^-cn 

.Comes with braille dxals and instruction book. Avail- 
able in locod stores. 

Mini Garden 

Planted mside or' out. Home and Garden Bulletin #163 
"Minigardens for Vegetables, " Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 24002. 

Gardening, flowers, trees, food for the family, clothing , 
money management and home furnishings 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington D.C, '^0150 or 
Oregon State Unxversity, Extensxon, Corvaliis, Oregon 97331. 

Hadlev School for the Blind 

700 Elm Street, Winnetka* Illinois, lpp93. Correspon- 
dence study texts in braille, records o.r tapes. All courses 
without charge. 
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Vacation Exchange Club 

663 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. Membership fee $8.50. 
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Cookbook ' /' 

"A Leaf fVom our Table," $5.00 Catholic Cuild for the 
Blind, 07. W. Divisxon St., Chicago, ILL. 60610 

Braille Book of Patterns 

$5.00 - National Braille Press, 88th Street and Stevens 
Street, Boston Mass. 02115. \ 



\ 







UX-tyiC\?Pl/J CHILD: \ PlM.hi'T\\ vPPm'\CH 

(\ 

tirend.i Mcurti, oocuuat i'^^r li Thcr £l , Child 
De V *4 i^pni en f a n Pehu b 1 1 j I a t icTi C<^ n t e r , 
Uni^-ersity of Orv.-f<-^n Mcdxcul Schoo!, 
Tort I iml, ore<ion 



m-owth ^tvid dt''« K'pi^iuut vjLth aa c-.tipLatii, on seni: or i -motor devei* 
opn'eat . Airun4 the tre^tnt^'nt r^cdia u^eU uiLh dii^bled childiren 
the n>ediuri. of pla> , Dr, Jean Pxa^et, a bwi s^s^ psychologist , 
n»atheir.atician, zoologist, educator and epistemolo^jist proposes 
jt djf*riapjLC, dcelL^pntt'nt^I framework fron^ .vluc?i we can ^t'scss 
t;lay and select appropi latc- materials, occupational thera- 
piiit^ often chov^re to u^c ttii^ theor\ Jit> a viuxde, Play serves 
aual /'unction^ in cl^ildhood ihat of a child'ij occupation 
*and leisure tjLn"e activity. The two art. almost s^nonomous. 
V»l^en u!?ed as leisure the child ali>o' at work learnin^;). ^Vhen 
u?ed as wotikj^^hc child x^- <il:zo having fun. 

Th^ three top^c.^ I would l^ke to d^scusi^ today ar^: the 
itt»portance of pla>, asse^^smeht of play, and .the development, of 
spatial mtelli^jcnce a;> it relate^ to th'e multiply handicappdd 
childr all in terms of Pia^jctian theory. I hope that n^y 
orientation toward methudoluqy and process jin the discussion 
of play and leisure time activities isn't too di£a|>pointin9 . 

a therapist m pediatrics, I' find it difficult to taJK 
about :ictivitiCi ojt^^ide of a dcveloproental frarre of reftir- 
ence. Like you, we continually ask oyrsel''-es, "how can we 
enhance ans3 facilitate the ne>:t t-tep on the continuum of 
development and adaptation?": / 

Play eludes definition and has been aci^cnbed by botp^ 
as "pure fun" and ^"thors as* a child'' "wurk" -and i.vtill ot-hors- 
as a "learnmy proce??^r." V/hich ever way lU is defined, most 
seem to agree to i^s profound value in human growth and 
developments Philosophers, pb^ chologii ts, ^^duca^urs, physi- 
cians/ sociologists, anthropologists, and therapists? alike 
all share a corrjpon interest in play. Ihis imp Lies that play 
a dynamic, synthesizing agent as reported by Takata (1974) 
and ser^*es as tlte prbduct of total developrr^ent . Through play, 
motor iikills are practiced, emotions gam e>.prGssiQn, roles 
arc rehearsed m preparation for adult life tasks, mental 
??trMcturos m4ture, social skills arc learned and self- 
reili;?ation is nurtured. Again, motor skills they relate 
to mental development and environirental adaptation are of 
primary concern to the occupational therapist. 

With all thxs to accor;plish, the child iTiust play hard ~- 
and he often xiecUo help, particularly the sensory impair<.>d and 
multiply h.andicapped child. And in order to help by providing 
the appx-opnate rraterials, space and opportunities at the 
ippropriato tin-e,we piust possess KnoA' ledge of p>iysical, mental 
and social development. V^e need to know how to structure a 
healthy and nurturing milieu. 

Tor careful selection of play etcpenences, assessment is 
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j-^c.-^u:- r.c v^^^ tclta"iur and en> i r^rricn^ . of 
' ;l.!t\'r' o* I rir'.jir. . : r^'-. liith tc' adolescence. I arf! 
':'L*'.*' tt* • i it 'ic'w I. nl^ t.ne c-l thc.-e nctJiotis, )i\thcu.|h all 
are v-'xx L .it(d 'v.r''^*' ^.u" rc^'icv;. 

He I' ri.' 'i<.o«.f • i' a> • :akata'^-> ^c^.t>n't^nt in^t£un.cnt on pti^'^ 
f»:' t lopren- , U.-cuiti U^^.c tv call >uut .it tonticr^ thc^e plv^ 
a^*' i- *?ie- nort c'l/tht tabic, ilo/. vvOuKI vqu arranje them 
:k' 1< -p*! ai l\ '.'»1-i> ditJ >tju oh4.>.^»ot. such an arraiKjcrunt . 
L*. crpcc icHv^c , intuiti->n, ^iuq^s] education o>' lociic that 

!;ancy T^kata'.^ a^.^essment j.nstrurrent ii. comprised ot five 
"crttonr. In order to utc tt effecti^'ely a \,orki.nvj knov.'lcdqo 
ot developrent i- a pxerG^ui.- xtc Most of >iju have excel X on t 
^aO'^jrouKuii- already anU therefore will find this mstrumerit 
reanmcftul. The first part y one ral information. The 
^^eccnd is the pla\ history. Throaah interview, information 
fathered an J recorded regard ihm ^-^q child's previous -play 
experiences. It hiahli-ihte a basic hi.^tonc principle ■ — ufinq 
the past understand the present. The sequential progroreuon 
r^f play de^ elof;>meat m terms of changes m direction of the 
chtlJ'» involvement lo rccocded. Data trom the haste ry is 
tn*'ended to identify the forn and content ot the child's plji> . 

The third part of ^hv mstruinent is directed at o^^a^uitim? 
the child* s present pla^ behavior and environirent. 

The synthesb, .md interpretation of the play t-idcnce fonrt ^ 
the play dia<jnosts, tlx fourth part of the asses^rncnt. The 
*^a:a'nor*y ser^'Cc. as a frar^cv.ork in .hich the information r(^a^ be 
analyzed in order to atri.c at the conclusion on pla> rtatu-^ 
as bcmq "hiah risK" cr "acceptable." The cateqories include: 
1) the .Taior de\ elopmental e l o^bja-^-:hi-Ch conform tu Fia^jotian 
pcriodv- of mental development, 2) the necessary nurturmu 
^ elernonts of each epoch and 3) the description of play. 

The f utal part is the play prescription. Analysis anrl 
interprets ^ ion ot the data permits appropriate intecent ion 
treasures. This may. bo m the fonp of a management rp ,'tjrar, 
treatment plan, lesson plan, etc. 

Michelman*s article on "Play and the Def.icit Child" 

offers excellent uuideimes and ideas for various pla;^ activi- 
ties in the context of Piagotian theory. She suggests ♦^he 
use of art as a meaus of, ocnsory stirnulatiwn and s^Tnhul fontia* 
tion. With increased symbolism she describe^? the e^uluti'n cf 
^/lafr^es from practice games t*^ games w th rules. This is 
accompanied by a play agenu v;hich serves as x gu^de to ^bkill- 
'ful inter^'cnt ion. 

Spatial concepts develop and are an integral part of the 
various perxods of mental development Spatial represen- 
tations are established b^ the organization of actions per- 
formed on objects m space i.e., manipulating the worl^l by 
overt motor action v/hich later evolves into covert internal- 
ized -actions. For example, our ability to "see" ob3ect3 aj. 
together or separated in space if said to be a result of past 
actions of placing objects together and separating thei* rathe/ 
than being a function of past vi^sual experience. Spatial 
concepts then, according to JPiagot, aro not developed from 
visual perception alone but from active manipulations cf the 
spatial environment. 

. erJc • 



Piagot U9t>3) , has categorized space into 3 types — topo- 
logical, projective, or Euclidean accord-ing to geometric con- 
cepts. Topological space is the most rudimentary form and 
depends upon qualitative relations inherent in a particular 
f Injure. It IS characterised by a siiriple E?osition m space 
without relatiof) to other reference points and emerges early 
in the pre-operat lonal period. 

Pro3ective space develop* later in the operational period 
and 1^ the relationship between two objects from the observ- 
er's point ot view. It requires locating objects in relation 
to each other as being Le"fore - behind, left - right, above- 
below, ^IwaVi, ^ath the child scrvuig as a point of reference. 

Euclidean space is distinct from projective sp^ce, 
althouah It de^-clops in parallel font, at the same time. It 
re -|u ires a coordination <^€ different peri>pectives of an ob3ect 
and .demonstrates ^ he relationship bet\.ecn an ob3ect and a 
location from a point of ^orientation . Concrete operations 
coordinate the objects among themselves with reference to a 
total framework. 

In play, we must recognize fundamental distinctions be- 
tween the perceptual sensor i-motor space occur ing around 0-2 
years, pre-operat lonal space, 2-7 years; and representational 
space, 7 '11^ years. Fferception is the discrimination of object 
resulting from direct contact with them. Pre operational space 
serves as a transitional stage from perception to repre- 
sentation. Mental imaqes ire rudimentary and isolated. Repre- 
sent it ion involves the evocation and mental manipulation of 
objects and their relationships in their absence. 

\<hY do X mention all of this on space? I think tl^ese 
concepts on space hvive far reaching implications for deaf 
blind children. Spatial concepts are an integral part of , 
n>ental development and other concepts such as movement, ve- ' 
locity, tiiue, math and geometry- Since spatial concepts are / 
internalized actions and not merely mental images of extemaV 
objects or events, it seems that visually handicapped children 
would need more assistance in obtaining varied experiences ;:han 
sighted children. Vision as a motor mediator for action i^ 
not present to elicit spontaneous play. / 

^Swallow {1973), of California State University, repotts 
that Piaget's theory has profounu implications for blin^ chil- 
dren in a number of areas. In terms of orientation and mobil- 
ity, much of the curriculum is designed aroui>d topological 
space, the discrimination and matching of objects, Seldom do 
activities include the coordination of perspectives 6n a two 
or three dimensional basis with and without- concret^ empirical 
props. There is little instruction to facilitate fhe transi- 
tion from one stage to another. There should be mbre emphasis 
on projection field^, rotation of planes, coordination of 
perspectives to enhance mental development beyont^ pre opera- 
tional levels. Concrete and formal operations ei^e necessary 
for application' of mathematical and geometric principles, 
another reason for spatial development. Many vi^sually linlited 
children have difficulty with math concepts and , do not opdrate 
at the concrete level of projective md Euclidean space. 

Spatial intelligence also influences the development of 
language, Brislawn (1974), of Purdue University, proposed taat 
children possess representations and concepts of space before 
they acquire^ verbal or other symboLlc means of expressing 
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%ncwlei'ie-'of these struc^n^os. Accurate prepositionai cJe 
script loiis of sp.toe, toth 'static (projective) anci rotated 
(ruclidoan), occur after the acquisxtxon of operational 
structures representing those space relationships. 

Win.lPiiller a974) , of the University of California, 
iierkeloy, confinns rjiblawn's findings. In studyinq compre 
bensiai^nd production of spatial locatives, she found that 
spatial developiT>ent dotemuiaes comprehension but not production 
of spatial locatives. Tl^e iinplication here is the emphasis on 
^l^Q de^oloprent of cognitive skills which In turn accelerate 
language/ tat her than an emphasis on language skills to 
influence cognition. The locatives in, out, on, off, inside, 
oytslde are thought to represent features of topological space. 
Th(^\ describe position m space and maicate the features of 
dimensionality. The locatives which appear to reflect pro- 
jective space are: on top of, over, above, under, below (ver- 
tical) ; in front of, behind, in back of, beside, next to <hori- 
2cntal> , These represent the relationship between two objects 
fror iD' observer ' s point of ^'iew. Access, through, between, 
toward, along express Euclideari spatial relations, that is, ^ 
^he Ncela^ tonship between an object and a location from a point 
of orientation. 

X*d like to stop here and sun- thin^is up in Takata^s 
(1974) words: 

It IS seen th^t gathering a histor^^ of pla^ monitors 
the state of plav / diagnoses a state of learning and pro- 
vides ultirnatel> a prescription for plviy. For deficit 
children, play cannot be assumed as a spontaneously 
emerging behavior. Their plav deficits express learning 
deficits. It is not enough that play should occur by, 
irere happenstance or -by fortuitous matching .of . per sons 
and toys to a child. Selective play prescriptions or 
designs are a necessity rather than a baby sitting , 
luxun/ f those children who neither play well nor 
learn well, * - * 
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INORrDIKNTS FOR.SUCCtSS: PI*A.\NING AND FLtXIBIl^XTY 

Mr. Jon Tike, Teacher, lUaho State School, 
D^'at -Blind Unit, Goodm^i, Idaho 

Hocreational therapy is a fun paradox because it is both 
planned -sad flexible. .\ny successful recreation activity is 
<^eared to the ability level and interest of the child, but it 
must also qive the child and the therapist the freedom to 
creatively cxTytnr t- u;u .o anyp o^s^^^fc'^ " '^'^' ' ^^^"^ ^^^^'^ 
environment. t ^ v ' „ . ,. 

Finger painting can b^' recreation for some or pure paan 
for Tfiany others: expand the concept of " finger- painting" to 
body isimearinq, sliding pad, tactma sessaon, toe squishing, 
glasses blotting, hair dying and face painting and you have 
involved 95: of all M.U. children xn some phase ofS' texture 
experience that is fun and therapeutic. The plan texture 
e:':porience .through *• finger painting." The flexibility is 
creative expansion to find a way of iraKing thrs experience 
^-oontaneously fun. 

A trip to the farm can be to identify horses and cows; 
but real recreation and real learning will occur in the mud 
puddle, the fence cliirb, the straw flicK, the examination of 
aipa^mg body parts of the farm dog, and m the smell and 
tastes of a barnyard (pee u) ! 

Just wait till the children you teach are ready to exp^eri- 
ence a bowling alley! You'll have so.-?e who will en^oy bowling 
hut's trany more who prefer imitating the bowling ball by sliding 
down the alley or scooting down the gutter. One may get a 
kickXout of dropping the ball on the manager's toes and another 
Will Visit your neighbors. All xn all you'll have "a ball," 
but not 3ust like you plannedi ^ 

So recreation is plan md flexibility, it is aimed at 
experience and ability levels though, if it is to be fun, it 
must have the flexibility to involve the therapist and the 
child in unexpected Wviys. 

Recreation for deaf-blmd children begins with simple 
movement de^^clopmcnt. It can give infants a sense of motion 
and confidence to explore and manipulate their environment. 
Even With the development of milestones like crawling, walk- 
ing, object permanences, grasp, release and head control, 
recreation begins to focus attention on plan and flexibility. 

The plans are to manipulate the child through motor 
competency at, or slightly above, the child's ability level 
and flexibiUty becomes the way we mak6 those motor compe- 
tencies fun. Walking in recreation, is not 'a matter of taking 
one ste^, then t^^;o, first with support and then independently. 
Recreation involves volition as its primary a^ethod. We care 
more that the child wants to co.:ie to our play than how he 
gets there. We don't decide the child muit walk to our play, 
bu*: if he or she Is ready to try we are there to help it 
happen. This skill is incidental to the "pe.'2k-a-boo" or 
•♦wateiT plav" g^es we plan. -The learning is incidentaL/^nt 
m^?re efficient because of the special volitional partici- 
pation of the child.' - 
Q \ l£ movement and manipulation ^re the earliest forms of 

ERiCV AO 
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recreaCional therapy the> are aln^ost always followed by a 
need to overcome' a tactile defensive altitude familiar to 
over 90 percent uf D-i5 children. To eliminate this deifensive 
posture is no ditfcrent tronv other recreational objectives : 
to actual 12^^ the possibxljJLiei^ for huran experience and 
creativity. Tactile defensiv^onesi* limits our e>:perientxal 
abilities. We won't learn sand or *jrass or gravel Uirough our 
teet, we won't learn hot or cold or sticky ^md smooth with 

.our hands, or feel the arR»5, bands and laces of others because 
tactile defenses inhibit oor exploria^j and leurnmg potentials. 

Recreational planning attacks t^iese inhibitors in. many 
different Wv\^£, nut as a lejvsun m tacti?3 e>.perience§,_but _as. , 

'~4"3"aV^f €Fe UtHt'ciror a visit to the farm or a finger paintmq 
p.^r ty. 

Teaching and recreation are the sir>e tinnjs at this point. 
A flexible teacher and an educatK^riall^ analytical recreational 
therapist will be dom^ the sairte thm^i* for the same reasons. 
This doesn't nean all learning is recreational, but it is a 
special learning situation flexible enough to accept the voli- 
tional mteresti^ the child ana develop it m individually 
creative wjiys. 

^Q\t is'xi brief i»cheittaLic cf some of the important ability 
levels and what i>pes of activities \yould be appropriate. 

Pre- 1 yr old 1. curiosity - motivation to explore 

yr 'old ^ 2. Movement - man ipulated-partial -along 

3, Imitation - early cognitive step where 
child recognizes '*other" 
yr old ' 4. Spontaneity -^siioilar to parallel play 

3-4 yr old ' 5. Participates and expands 

4 year old t-. Sophistication * toward perfection is 

actualizing greater potential 

K CuriositAf - pla\ designed to stimulate exploration - get- 
ting into cupboards,- powder room play, mess 
miKing (hair pulli^ng play) » 

2. Movement under coff*ie tables, run away, "gonna get you," 

scooter play, juirtp-bump and roll. Learning 
analysis will involve things like body orien- 
tation, bodyimage^ motor competency, dexterity, 
speed, strength^ vestibular eKcitement, 
language and so on. - 

3. Irritation - folloj^ the' leader, take turns*, pop the balloon^ 

catch, tree climbing and rhythm play. 

4. Spontaneity - child will enter play rather than be left 

out, tries anything to be like others. 

5. Farticipates and plans - schemes to play with others and 

anticipates gam.es with excite- 
ment. 

6. Skills toward perfection - bowling, hiking, swimming, 

electrical work etc. trying 
to learn more. 
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/\ simple trip to the fani\<^ould accoimnodute all levels: 

1. texture play ^~ \ 

2. fence climbing - horse riding , " ' 

3. cow milking - feeding rabbits 
^ 4. tag along helper 

5. X want . - .what's that . ' . . ^ 

6. watch mc, I can do it 

The dynamic part of this scheme and of a successful 
irecreatxonal event is that each child can seek his own level 



— — par t I ctp-grlt^rr imd" ^T^^axntngT is "Weans eacli "eiiiia is 

''actualizing .hifs potential/' And that according to experi- 
ence and Aristotle is happiness! 

Just as we can schematize the growth process in D-B rec 
reation, we con see this process is i^art of our own process 
toward higlter and higher fonos of actual perfections. D-B 
education Is not an isolated phenomena that exists indepen- 
dently of the rest of our experience. It is counter-pro- 
^ ductive to|see our work as a charitable effort or isolated 
situation. That non-expanded view of handicapped education 
will lead straight to futility and eventual destruction of 
our learning process » 
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RECREATION VIA MOTOR EDUCATION 



Ms. Janice K. Thomas, Motor Skills Specialist, 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, Colora<io ^ 



Before e^iamming the relationship between motor develop- 
ment and recreation it is essential to review the importance 
of motor development. In 1953, Charles Buell wrote: 

Shall they be handicapped with feebleness, awkwardness 
and helplessness in addition to blindness? The s«r~ 
roundjngs of the blind do not fa\or the development of 
activity) self-reliance and independence. Pjtrents and 
friends find it easier to attend to the wan^s and re- 
. qulrernents of thetr^bliz^d children Jthan to teach them 
to be self-helpfal m the common acts of everyday life. 
. V . As a rule the average vitality of the blind is much 
belo\^' the average ^'itality of seeing persons, and any 
systbm of education whi/:h does not try to overcome that 
defect will be a failure. It is the lack of energy and 
determination, not the want of sight which causes so 
ma.ny fax lures among the blind. Even if a blind person 
becomes an accomplished scholar, a good musician, a 
skilled mechanic, who will employ him if he is timid, 
awkward and helpless? He must have faith in his own 

^ capacities and be able to inspire confidence in others. 
.... Without confidence, courage, and determination to 

*^ ^o about freely m the world there is no chance of 
success for a blind person, and that confidence and 
courage are given by the playqround and giTnnasium. 

(Buell, 19S3) 

Although Buell was referring to the blind when he wrote the 
abo%'e quotation, it is applicabVo to the deaf-blind, multi- 
handicapped population as well. ^ Indeed, motor development is 
essential to the entxie development of the deaf*blind child. 

The deaf-bljin^ child is ^* mcapsulated m his own body" 
(Guldagor, 1970) . He is trapped within himself; oblivious 
to the world around him. ^ People and pb3ect.s eK:ist only for 
one purpose': self-stimulatory activities. ,A motor developr 
ment prcgi:am helps the, child discover himself and once he 
realizes ho has two arrris and legs and two hands that can hold, 
turn, twist and throw he b.egxns to discover his environment. / 
Then m turn, as the child explores his environme^it he learns 
more about himsell.. By moving through an obstag^ course the 
child finds he can crawl under a table, walk around a hiila 
hoop I crawl through the barrel, climb on and over the horse. 
Ho discovers how he can move, the size of his body, and that 
he cannot hide in a shoe box. 

Theories of perceptual motor development such as "The 
Theory of Cortical Integration" by Domin and Delacato, "The 
Theory of Perceptual Traxnxng Through Movement" by Kephart 
and "The Dynamic Theory" by Olxver, have brought to light the^ 
laterrelationship between motor and cognitive development. ^ 
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Jones {1967X declares that the foundation for academic learn- 
ing is the development of a. body concept and VanDijk (1968), 
the father of co-active movement, believes the body xs the ' 
l?asiM fox coramunicataon. ^ "An American psychologist says that 
our basic concepts are built upon motor patterns, not on 
tactile sensations, form or shape. A thing for a little 
child is what lie can do with it." (VanDijk, 1968) 

In the '^Central Cognitive Tlieory*' Cratty states, "Move- 
ment ^activities which provoke, thought may improve intelli- 
. .gence." (Cratty, 1967 > All of the ^activities included in a 
motor skills or recreation pxrogran\ for deaf -blind children 
-^liould be designed to do just that: provoke thought.! Multx- 
ha^dicttppe^^children need help in associating a particular 
movement with a goal, They/need to be shown a ;jurpose "ior 
moving . ' 

Many motor activities require perceptual skills and a 
c<^ncerted effort should be-^made to corob^lne , motor wxth per- 
ceptual tasks wheneveif possible. For ^example, the children 
can learn to alternate feet when made to step over the rungs 
uf a ladder and match' the colored tape on their shoes with 
the colored constuction paper placed i:i th^ spaces of the 
^- ladder. Drawings of^ the objects in an obstacle course may be 
constructed and are quite use^ful. Six-point figure illustra- 
tions can be invalu^le during a tuir-bling unit. It is 
imperative that the instructor employs visual aids designed 
according to each child's needs. The thought processes involv 
ed in interpreting the movement depicted by a stick .figure 
are basic to the intellectual processes involved in reading.. 
It is apparent a Tnotor skalls-recreation curriculum offers 
activities that are \p.tal to the deaf-blind child's cognitive 
development. , ♦ 

The> inherent value of^^otor activity v/ithin itself is 
often overlooked, despite its importance. The deaf-blind 
child must be taught many basic skills which "normal" chil- 
dren seem to acquire naturally. Do you romembei. learning to 
jump or run? For some deaf -blind, children learning to jump 
do.wn from a chair is a monumental feat. Overwhelming fear 
--.^inasks the ^oy inherent in movement for many multi -handicapped 
children i Ba^ :nce is dependent upon r.iuscular sense, the inner 
ear mechanisn, and visual orientation. Dai^cers and gymnasts 
have long used a technique called "spotting" to prevent dizzi- 
ness by maintaining visual orientation. It is obvious that 
children with both visual and auditory problems would also 
^Jiavejbal anco p roblems. The muscular strength andi flexibil- 
ity, -cardiovascular endurance, general coordination and fit- 
ness of most deaf -blind children are also way below par. 
Many educational programs for the multi-handicapped do not 
^ hkve a full-time motor skills specialists It is up to the 
, classroom teacher, aides, and houseparents to see that these 
children engage in activities to improve their basic motor 
abilities which will affect every aspect of their life style. 

The underlying objective of a motor skills program should 
be to/»have fun. Motor development is a springboard for rec- 
^ reation. It is the development of a foundation for partici- 
pation in constructive leisure time activities. 
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Wti^t is Recreation? 



Recceation has been defined a?: 



Activitieis or experiences carra.ed on withii leisure, 
'usually chosen voluntarily by the participant, either 
because of the satisfaction or pleasure hd gams from 
them or because he percei,v9s certaiti perscjnai or social 
values to be derived from them. 



Like leisure, recreation 
(Kraus, 197X) 



Jrtam range are 
p;eH as the ; 
deviant behaviors,^ 



1 
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<3o<?,s npt have work connojsati.nn'^ , 

So*'that recreation complements the -total iducation pro- ^ 
' c:ram it must be defined mpre^ specif ically m rilationsnip to 
. the mdlti-handicapped child's orientation. Hence, cjriy activity 
chosen 'vol-un tar ily in which the student is mtjeracting with* • 
another individual and/or his environment, in a| meaningful 
v^ay should be viewed as recreation a J . 0>Purpose|ful movement or 
motor skills are types of constructive recreatiion. Self- 
stimulatory activities .such as eye-poking, flecking, rocking, 
masturbating^ or peree^verating on. lights, sXririgs or. ether 
objects should not be considered purffoseful recreational 
activities. Such a definition ensures that the activity is 
"socially acceptable." Educators are expected to normalize 
children. Behavicr^ that fall outside of a c^ 
generally not acc€pted. Gifted j:hiidreri,, as 
handicapped, may/ xhibit what socie.ty labels 
Without delving intc all the philosophical implications of 
imposing behavioral standards upon certain pojpulations, it wiJ/l 
suffice to say that because the present educational practice / 
is to discourage self -stimulatory^ activities^jthis type of / , 
activity should not be considered recreations 1. j 

Problems of the Deaf-Blin d j 

I 

Let us re-examine the deaf-blmd child.] Cut off f rom ithe 
outside world by his sensory deprivations thk child is with- 
drawn. Reality is within. The world^as "nojrmal" children, 
perceive it is non-existent to the' deaf-blirJd child. Initially, 
he has no options but to sit and rock or flick because recrer 
i ation is a nebulous concept. 

J It-"*'S our responsibility to teach such children how to 

.play; a task that begins by helping the child discover him- 
;self,,and his* environment. At first the deaf-blind child^may 
.not enjoy all the activities included in 3i\ Structured motor 
development or recreation program because ok a fear of tlie 
unknown. It is very secure to stay within ^ourself, so the 
deafrblind child may find new experiences w^ich involve a 
change in routine quite terrifying. However, once^ this 
initial fear subsides and as the child's skill increases, 
some of the activities taught during organized periods will 
ijecome his "favorites" and he will want to engage in them 
daring his "free" time. This is when motor skills become 
rocrefition skills. 

Ij: should be stressed that such metamorphosis does not , 
cccur overnight and many obstacles must first be surpassed. 
Motivation, or rather the lack of it, is a tremendous problem. 
Often times, the multi-handicapped child will just not be 
interested in an activity. Many t;ames require considerable 
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unJerstanding o£ lan*^uavje concepts, what doe^ won or lost mean 
tc the deaf -blind child^ Cooperation and competition are coir- 
plex social interactions difficult for severely handicapped 
children to i-^derstand. It is the educator's task to find or 
invent constructive recreational activities that are appro- 
priiifce for each child's stage of development and are of * 
personal interest. For some children to win must mean a 
cookie;^ for others a big hug will suffice. Ultimately,, -the 
won-lost "concept will be understood and the.actxvity itself 
will become motivating. -J ^ 

The "Nitty Gritty " ' ' 

* ' ' y 

y 

Several developmental stages in a child's play may be ^ 
identified. Avedon (1974) has delineated the. following 
phases of activity. Examples of activities fcr deaf-bl^^rfd / 
and other multi-handicapped children are, given at ^ach level. 



Stage 1. In tra-Individuaj Ayftion requires contact with 
tne outside world. It is the type of activit^^j; that takes place 
withii. the mind of a person or act^ion invoL\fi'ng the mind and 
part of the bodi^. Deaf ^biind/Chiidren engage m many socially 
unaccepti^ble intra- individual activities such as f lickinc , 
rocking, eye poking and ma^^urbabing, ^ Indeed, it appears as 
if many i.iulti -handicapped children axe stuck \x this level of 
activity. Not all intra-indiyidual action should be categor- 
ized as unac-:eptable,^ however. Purposeful movement such as 
tumbling skill s or ^asic locomotors are examples of intra- 
individual activities and. are constructive ^recreational 
activities as veil. Xntra-individaal action may be depicted 
in the followin',' manner. 




illustration of Intra-Individual Action 



Stagc^ II. Extra-Individual Action . This type of isolated 
5>lay involves only inanimate objects in r.he child's environment. 
There is lio contact with Dthqr children or adults; the action 
reflects \^hat the »ghild sees in his environmert. pxtra- 
individual activities which may be of special interest to the 
deaf-blifib child are; play v^{ith balls, stuffed animals, dolls, 
clay, ballons, soap bubbles, pin //heels, musical instruments. 
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lincoln logs, and a "light bright." On the play ground, the 
sandbox, swing or horizontal bars may be inyi^;ing. 




Illustration of Sxtra-lndividual Action 



/ 



Stage III. Aggregate Action is freqti^ntly referred to 
as parallel play. It is any action directed by a person to- 
ward an ob;)ect in the environntant while in the. presence of 
other persons engaged in similar activities. The child may 
be aware of others present but he <3oes not acknowledge them. 
This is often the sxtuation when mul^i -handicapped childreii 
rollerskate, swim or bowl. 






/ Illustration of Aggregate Action 

a 

"stage IV. Inter ind ividual Action takes place when the 
child seeks others to be part of the .^lay activity. It is of 
a competitive i^ature directed by one person toward another. 
Two man tag is a simple inter -individual activity. .Pillow 
fights, squirt gun fights^ and water balloon fights may be 
motivating interactive types of play for the deaf blind. 
At a more advanced levoT / dual sports, checkers, card games, 
and other board games would be appropriate. 




Illustration of Inter-Indx^rldual Action 
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stage V~. Unilateral Abtion "Duck, duck, goose," tag, 
ancj "Drop the handkerchief"^' are types of unilateral play. Xt 
is of a competitive na*ture among three or more persons, one of 
whom is the antagonist. 




Illustration of Unilateral Action 



gtage VI. Multi la ter al Action is competition among three 
or more persons with no one person as_the antagonist. A 
free-for-all pillow or^water balloon fight, "Steal the bacon," 
and card or board geimes involving three or more persons are 
types 9f multi^ lateral/ activities- 




Illustrktion of Multi-lateral Action 



Stage VII. Inter Group Ac tion requires cooperation by 
two or more individuals. Rolling a ball back ai3d forth or 
playing catch are. simple forms of intergroup^ actions. Dual 
tumbling stunts such as riding on each othe^c's backs in crawl 
fashion, pulling each other on gunny sacks or pushing each other 
on a scooter board are appropriate play activities at this level 
for deaf -blind children. Carving a pumpkin, building a group 
pyramid, or playing "house" are inter-group activities where 
the participants^ are cooperating to reach a mutual goal. 
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Illustration of Inter-Group Action 

1-01 ■ 



Sta^e vni. Inter-Croup Corrtpet 1 1 ive Action takes place 
botween two or rore intra-aroups . keep-away, relai-^ and aV 
team sports fall into this oatecjory. 




Illustration of Inter-Group Competitive Action 



Regardless of the level of play, it is often necessary to 
include rather unusual activities m a recreation program for 
deaf-blind children because of their visual and auditory def- 
icits. Pudding painting, body painting, shaving cream, squirt 
gun and water balloon fights are not generally considered nor- 
mal recreation activities. "Nnrmal" children do participate 
in these kincl^ of activities, however, whether mother knows it 
.or not! The institutionalized child should not be deprived 
of such experiences, especially when the tactile system is 
one of the prime sensory modes. 

Residential students often mis^ out on simple "hume life" 
activities. / They must be given an opportunity to wash a car 
or dog, m^kd a cake, or ^ust fly a kite. Again, these activi- 
ties may not be considered^ traditional recreation activities, 
but they nehd to be incorporated into a program for deaf- 
blind cliildren.. — Otrtings such as picnics, hikes, shopping, 
or trips to the zoo, circus, or amusement park should also be 
an integral part of the recreation program. 
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Motor development is essential to the entire dev(^lopment 
of the deaf -blind child. "Movement activities which provoke 
thought may improve intelligence." (Cratty, 1967). All activi- 
ties included in the motor skills or recreation program for 
deaf -blind children should be designed to do just that; 
provoke thought. Motor and perceptual tasks should be combined 
whenever possible. Deaf-blind children must be tauglit many 
basic motoric skills which "normal" children seem to acquire 
naturally. The balance and eye-foot coordination, muscular 
strength and flcKibility, cardiovascular endurance, general 
coordination and -fitness of most deaf-blind children are also 
way below par. Motor development is a spring board for 
recreation. Phisical education or motor education, recreation 
and vocational education all overlap and may be illustrated 
as follows? 




in 




The three complement each other and all are essential to the 
child's total education. 

Recreation must be defined m relationship tc the multi- 
handicapped child's orientation. Because the present educa- 
tional pra^,tice is to discourage self -stimulatory activ-ities, 
this type of activity- should not be considered recreational. 
It is necessary to teach the deaf -blind child how to play. 
At first, he may not enjoy all the activities included in a 
structured program. Eventually, however, ^ome of the activi- 
ties taught during organized periods will become the child's 
favorites and he will want to engage in them during his free 
time. This is when motor skill? oecome recreation skills. 

The lack of motivation is a tremendous obstacle to over- 
come, xt is the educators task to find or invent constructive 
recreational activities that are appropriate for each child's 
staye in development and which will be interesting for him. 
Avedon (1974) has outlined the following phases of activity: 
intra individual action, extra individual action, aggregote 
action, inter individual action, unilateral action, multi- 
lateral action, inter ^roup action, and inter-group competi- 
tive action. Rather unusual activities that include pudding 
painting, shaving cream, squirt g;^^ and water balloon fights 
should be included in a recreation program for the deaf- blind 
because^ the tactile system is one of their prime sensory 
modes. 
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LVf*^ CO- LFARNIN^G IJ3 THE OUTDOo^^S 



nr. Steve BrvUiniU, \ysociate Professor of L^iucation, 
SpeCLii t ducat ion Department, Portland State 
University, PorMaiid, Oregon 



Introduction 

At last! Special education is erfergmg as an advocate 
prort'Of intj the worthy use of leisure as a^relevant ^oal for 
htnJi capped youngsters. I^erhap^ more senstive of the critical 
need to prepare ^vuch i^tudents wath lifetime SKills, sj^ecial 
edaCativ^n teaclieio ate now intev^ratin'^ leisure education into 
the school carciculum, bpecial leisure education has been 
defined by N'esbitt et ^1, (J9?4) as providing students "... 
>;ith special competencies necessary to overcome, adapt, modify^ 
or in other wiys achieve ^^he goal of noriral recreational, leisure 
md cultural pursuits ani participation. » . ." It should be 
stressed tli^t the education profession, like the recreation 
profession, ha^ lunq recugniztd the iffiportance of leisure, but 
until recently, educational leaders have given largely "lip" 
service to leisure preparation. In contrast, recreation leaders 
hive been acti.i<jtis m pruviding recreation and leisure services 
to ireet the lifespan needs of all people m society, including 
the hmdicapped. In an effort to provide a clear rationale 
for integrating leit^ure education into the special class 
curriculum and to eirpha^ize the need for closer working relation- 
ships between the recreation and education fields, the author 
has identified the following as supporcive of this position: 

1. EducaLiun and recreation have similar goals^ namely, 
those of improving the individual's mental, physical, 
social and emotional development. 

2. The importance of preparing individuals to acquire 
recreation Knowledge and skills takes on special 
significance when considering the increa£e<a leisure 
time being provided citizens, plus the significant 
amount of lifetime devoted to leisure versus academic 
and vocational activities. 

3. A "whole" curriculum is needed for the "whole" person. 
Leisure pljiys a large part in meeting the life ad^ust- 
n^ent and/or lifespan needs of each individual. 

4. Coordination of efforts between education aiid rec- 
reation seems especially significant when dealing 
w^th handicapped youngsters, since more comprehensive 
service is needed to assist tha person^def iclent m one 
or more areas of hvm^an development. 

5. Special educators are in a unique position to be 
advocates for special leisure education: 

a. Intervention during the early year's is generally 
regarded as th^ most critical time to affect 
learning. A leisuro thrust during this period 
seems logical if basic development of desired 
attitudes, knowledge and skills is to be achieved. 

b. The classroom teacher has the distinct advantage 
of more intensively affecting child development 
than any other professional. 
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tyiecjalii in relation to meotinji the needs of the 
v.KMt=blina: X -* 

4, The h^evertfly or multiply Inpaired individual re- 
quirei: v&ry specitjic instruction with e^tensi^'O 
^-'pr^-^rt unities over time to develop coirpetcncies 
in 4nv *:ire 1 of learning. Leisure education can 
provide s h cpportunxtie?, and help bridar- the gap 
tutween s^-a^^ol and cvfi'jpftunity for children who need 
mort? preparatory' experiences. 

Persons with ^tt^vere or multiple xjTipainnents can be 
expected to have disproportionately large art^ounts 

leisure because of norc- limited emploiittent . 
Instead of less ejrtphatis, spt-cial educators need 
to place increased emphasis on recreation . . to^ 
transform the experience of enforced leisure from/^ 
*killiK^1 tine* into one where the mdividujil ip^^jt 
achieve his or her maxirnuirt pL*^n^iai." C^^esbit^, 
et al., 1974) 

rhe Cjitdoprp; Rql ion.j Xe and Potent i U 
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A child with an inrpairment Cs) that affects his or her 
le^irning requires rrore individualized/ and direct learning 
e:<periences. Special educatur^ havt* been especially sensitive 
to the need for involving handicapped children in learning 
experiences di^ectl^' related to their environment, A receht 
exan.ple of this effort has been the participation of handi- 
capped children In the outdoors an extension of the class- 
room progroTT^. There is now increased recognition by special 
educators that the outdoors should bo part of an onaomg sch 
prog rain* that a relevant education rust ok tend beyond the 
contrived envi ronrren^ of the class roc ir^, and that outdoor 
prt/^^r limbing i?i a mediuri for integrating concepts irom speci/il 
education, therapeutic recreation, physical education and • 
environjr>t?ntal education. ^^1 special interest is that strong 
i^reenent now «..v;ists oit^ag va£i«.<us pro fe^ signals regarding the 
import tnce of the outdoors, special educators, therapeutic 
^recreation spec^alir^tr md enviionr^^ental education specialists, 
tl though operating fron different p<>intr of viev.*, are all m- - 
vclved tc sere extertt m L*r pier en ting outdoor progran»s for the, 
handicipped. A revie* of selected literature in the three 
field-, reveil^ widespread agreeirtent regarding the benefits of 
involving youngsters, and p^^rticulirly the hjindicappe^, in the 
c^utdoors (Blickjran, 1^74; Bronnan, l«^b9, H??. l91At ?^esbitt, 
l'*72* rro:?ect Bicstop, 1074; VanMatre, 197;!) : 

\ . The outdoors enables youngster? to learn md recreate 
in a "tetal" living environr^ent. Twenty-four hour 
living affords a full .^ange of "true- life" lt^-«rninq 
oppertunitiies that are not attainable in the typical 
schcol prcgror^. 
r. The outdoors can help develop sKills of lifetiii.e use- 
fulness^ (i.e., self-directed beh^avior, probleir^ solving 
Lehavior, obser'/ation skilly, ir^uisitiveness) , 
?. The cutdcors is inherently r^tiviting atid therapeutic 
because of the fun and adventure associated with 
experiencing the natural cnvironirent , 
4. ?elf-ccncept development is facilitated through 
nurerous success experiences that are pc»!ssible in 
the outdcors. 
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^ ?L*cial ievelcprnent i& xncroaesed Uirvuyh in terJependence 

ana interactions with |?eers and adulti,. Trust relation- 
ships with otheiBate develot^ed; positive interpersonal 
relat ionsbips are formed (child-child: child- teacher: 
teacher*chxld) . 
' . Irincfer of learning dlr.o facilitated by enabling 
younqstt-rs to directly dpply skills and conceptr> to 
"re4l"iiie probleir. :>itaations encountered in the out- 
door Liu'ttinv), ^ ^ , 
7. The attraction of the outdoors is an incentive that 
rc.^.ivates persons to employ independent and self- 
initiated behaviors in order to interact with the 
eiivXrcnnent, Increased self -awareness is: often a 
byprcduet of pur£;uing natural awareness, 
rho Variety and hi^h 4l:iiT*uiatinq effect of outdoor 
a^tivitier ure e>:cellcnt for mcrcisin^ skill develop- 
r-vnt in iceai: oi learning typically stressed by special 
* duc4t*_rr: cc ntiunicit ionjt i .e. , receptive, e:-;pres2ive, 
to^^l ) rov^f-tnt, mobility, spatial awareness, . and body 
iw ir» re:.!/, 

i ^,», the outdoors, id an effective medium for 'mployxhq a 
cor Diet e :'en^-:or^^ appraach to exploring and learning 
.^tcyt one^:* em iro*tjvent, E'^^pccially for the deaf- 
blina or r^ultiply h^indicapped, ©pj.^rtunitief' abound 
for tactual learning, 
10, Voun^^^.tcr.^ 4re able to '^open up' and express their 

mdiviJuil -.elve^. thtouah the rrore inforrial and related 
itro-,f.ht«r»- imique tc- tho oatdoor^. Such an atrrosphere . 
brin^r. per-on.i ^clo^-^er toaether, " promotes increased 
fi.vlinar of reLjpect for each other ar. hur^an beings, 
and cnh4ncei; I'uturo relationship?: in the total school 
pro<?rajn, 

11- rKp«-rure tc- the 4>utdGorir^ captures children '5 inherent 
interest in nature and provide;^ the logical setting 
for Jevelopin^i awareness, rensitivity and appreciatis^ 
of their natural environrent. ^ 
Although a'^reeir.ent esi&t5i among variou5 profejpsional^ 
rvaar^in^ the .alue vf wutioor oMperiencer for the^ hand icapjied* 
there ervict-. a lick of interdisciplinary* planning and cc»ordi- 
nit ion le^ween professionals involved vith outdoor curriculuris, 
---vecial eiacator^^, rpecialired recreators and environir.ental 
cducitioii special i si £x tend to operate iGep4rate of each other* 
wen i^hcu^h 4ualf are i^iirilar .4nd children served are the sai&e 
in i-any instances. It is r.uqgcsted that a closer looti be 
ti\'€ri to fiirilar it ier- between o-^tdc-pr education and recre- 
aticn rrc-jrarr, Althou'-h strc-^ces 'learning about ^ and 
iRctler treses:, recreating in" the natural environrrent. both 
ie*uanv ^nvclve Aildren lu rany siriilar acti-.^itiei' Certainly 
tun, on\c\T€:nt xni ad.'enlure are outccrer^ ior all progror^s an 
the cuticorr- It atptitN an expanded concept of the outdoors 

ne«ded, ^i.i-h reco^ini?^? the "whol^^nesn" of learning and ' 
t-"Ct'r^cncir4 3 the n4tural enviroa-rent . instead of compart- 
"-en* iliZ 'r,Q learrnna and part ici^^at ion, we fi^hould take "^ore 
id'^intaQo of the outdocir^-'. to "capture" the rany experiences 
t>at are ivailatle *Lcth educatAcnil and recreational) and not 

rertriotoi ty traiiticnal prc^nr philosophy. Errploying 
this approach, acti^'itiesi and experiences are recoqpnized for 
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their rr.iny viluui., 4n<3 appropri itu pl^naj-n i camt?ot out so that 
ifultiple obivctivtjts cm bo fcr c-Kimplo, iC4d*?jnic, 

iJoci.il, erotlonal, ph/sicil, .in4 ae^.thetic outcorses c.in bo 
iChieveJ tbrcusb ru^->xc activities. EapecialLy for thv so v& rely 
h m licappeJ, iipeci^l eft^^rt nofc<1s tv b<i r^U^le to mte^rato 
le4m inq cKper i^^n^es, .inci ler^C' efXuct cMpeaJed on <ic-ire<jitinq 
learning experiences^, tf wo truly utilize tbo outdoors, 
traditional divisionr. bt,*tweer> 0ubject ar*^-ai> and pro'jror.a wili 
lar^^ely disxipp*_-ar. ' 

r r i cu 1 ^ffi^C'ey ejlor r-c^^ 

J'^li^.^^^J^li^^L'^tJion. In spt-cial education toJay, there ir^ 
*?ide acceptance and ui,e of ini-i\idual ar.j.csi7rent, prescriptive 
prt-^jrjTjntna, and iTeaL.urt%rient student pericrTtiancc ao bates 
lor effvGtive i' struct ion. Coal:.^ and utjectiverv for the handi- 
capped 4re Cwnt:.Ai»tentl>' jJtatvd m fermc of derared student be- 
havicro that are »-fLi ^able md irear.aroable* Unfortunately, 
ver^' liinited eHt*rte. have been ^r^adt* to develop curriculiJKi 
2rateriai.^« dealm-^ with leirur^ education, and even le£.s eJtfort 
iiiven to incluiiri^ iia^ino: tic and preset ip*ttve irethodt* of 
inter'/ent ion, Cne notable c:*:cepti<in io a state eumcylujn 
qaiie rt-cently 3- .eloped fvr u^e in educatin^i maldly retarded 
students in the ^tite of Orc^cn. {Oretgon State l3epartrront ot 
Educat^cri, 1974) In Tu^ard ^oTr^^totic^^ leisure is included 
ir. a jrajor ^x^ction, with curri^rqloit cs-^ntent presc-nf'ted as 
mdividujtl etitt-rents of derired student outcorei' r-tated in 
behavioral or perforrance terrf-. Curriculum patoriali5 such 
at^ this one, that focur. on obrer^able r,tadent Lc?haviors, 
taci,litate r eisuftrtcnt o» indiv idual prc^re^: ^ and prc/\ ide data 
lor pret^er ^in<i on^eina inotraction* Altheu^ih a variety of 
curricaltr- pri>4ucts doalini **it>i leii^are are avail ible, nopt 
have teen developed m the reereaticn field and, m tvrmf* i»f 
rhe author's t-Kperience, ran;. then dorvcribe oatct-ren for 
the handicapped that are too alobal in nature. 

Tht*re has been a tendency* by the recreation is t to r.peaK 
tn general itie-?. cs.,e., p«£:Gnal fulfiUrent, e^Totionilly 
therireutic, r,eli £t jitisjfy inM, tjociall'^ wt^rthwhile) when t^ub- 
i-^cribma *o the valae:: of locreation md leii^ure activities. 
%ot that thejr* aren't relevant qoau-, but m terras ot clearly 
eor^unicat ina the direction for mterventuc^n with the handi- 
clipped, it iz reccrr ended that ii^creir>ed attention bo iiven 
to employ inq 4 behavi<^ril or corpetenc^' barx-d f^odol, ivlsen 
developing !:aterials that relate to leii^uro education Tvrvxn^^ 
the deaf^blind or raltipl^ hmdicapped, Lhere an even greater 
need to utili:;e such on inztruetional dei^ian, 

li*3=^£S*-F ^^g^-^ rarrr^i n'i. 2ince l Jh*j, the author hir. been 
developina tnd operatma a teicher, training pro iro*^ at Tortlmd 
*Ntite rn*'-^rsii^ that ^troi,i?e£? an education recreation cencept 
of teachui^ haniicapped children and youth. A lecent develop^ 
rent has teen the r erp-onsibilitj for coordmatms the Mt. Hc-cd 
Kiwonis Corp, a residential corpina progr-jn ser».'in9 handi- 
capped children and youth near Poioiodendrcn, Oregon. Thics is 
an mterajenc^^ or ' tear" project m which Kiwanis service 
club-- provide the^ c^np facilitie^v, financial support and 
rain^enanee* oni the 2peci il Pducaticn Pepartrent at Portland 
relate provider, the professional support tor ope3;atin4 the 
proarxr. Staffed h\ ^peciilists and counselors recruited and 
trained ^y Portland 5tate rniveraity, the Mt. liocd PU*-anis 
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' Camp offers handi capped children ar.d youth a comprehensive 
' pruvjram of planned ^ctXv^ities unique to a moun^tain environment. 
/ Cf equal importarice, the camp p'-ovides the ceunselor trainees 

tin opportunity to qain incre^ised skills in planning, imple- 
. menti..j anJ ^evaluatia^ cduca^j/ony' recreation actxvi ties with 
handicapped youngsters in an outdoor setting. 

To provide a meani?^/£iri program of training for counjselors 
ard service fur campers, a l<ehaviural curriculum was developed 
serve as a* diagnostic and prescriptive guide for outdoor ^ • 
* <v> eduoation/'recreation programming. The* juide, an Ex^erienc^ 
. SkilJ ChecX-list , included a listing of desired camper outcomes 
,T t^d in behav lyVal terms and covering &uch ciirricular areas 
jls natnre study.,^ i^ersonall an-'' social develojiment/ camping 
skills, 3wimmin^, physidal development, fishing, music, and 
nature craf tiJ ^'Brannan, 1974). The checklist -also ir*ciu4.ed an 
eyaluatxon system for determining thd degree of skill achieve- 
ment and coiin^eelors, as part of their trancing, e' alCiated each 
camper on a ^'ariet/ of ,ii^dl/idual tasks under each of the above 
jt;pntioned c^rricultm areas. Tne cjiecklict was aJ.so designed 
an<i printed/on self -carbonating paper so a CQp^y^ could be sent 
. ^ to the camper teacher and'pai;ents .following* completion of 
the cai^p sessiyin. . Experience with the checklist during its 
, first summer of use revealed it to be a vkluabie, tool for 
assessin'g camper achievement levels in all areas of outdoor 
pro^ramjnin^- ^ Cf speci.al significance, its use as an instructional 
' guide^^i^or counselors aad staff proved highly successful. As, a 
^, ' prescril:'edv curriculum, the checklist provided increased direc*- 
tion for all b\ identifying appropriate tasks to employ with 
handicrapped youagster^ m a camp setting. In addition, utiliza- 
tion of this guide as a 3 ijagposticy 'prescriptive tool has been 
valuable in promotint, a mc^^q^^ahdiyidSti^zed ^^roach to ^ 
instruction in the cutdoo|*s^'^ Preiimina^j^^gsults 'ffom its use 
with teachers and parents are also favorable. Feedback from 
teachsrs indicates the Additional information on student per- 
formance has been benef^g^^l and the checklist has been an 
incentive for them to'mi^tiate outdoor activities with handi- 
capped children during the school year. Parents have been 
very pleased ^o receive specific information regarding their 
child's perfouaancTe during the summer and seem more^motivated 
, ^»but camp programs because of' t^eir increased knowledge of 

what ooj^s^t/i-tutes an outdoor curriculum., 

Curx?jP^|I3LtuTi.^^velopment is an ongoing pr<^eess and after ^ 
using ihS <jli%^pOX checklist, recoitniendations^^ for improvement 
were a na£Wal c^utcome. The most obvious problem with the 
guide was its lack of task or skill contfent related to the 
more severely Handicapped and the more able camper. As shown 
in Figure 1,^ a revised checklist has now been developed and ic' 
includes an upward and a downward extension of *.iany experiences 
and skiDs common to the original version. Of special interest 
to participants m this conference, skills^ ai:^ included that 
Should be particularly appropriate for u^-^wv|j^ ,deaf -blind 
, or multiply handicapped youngsters. In addiition to iower level 
sk*j.lls developed for each curriculum area, a more ^comprehensive 
listing of -asks has been included under the areas of Pet&onal/ 
Social/Self -Help and Nature. Specifically, a more co^icentrated 
effort has been made to involve the multiply handicapped child 
in a "total" sensory approach to learning about the natural 
environment. Plans are to further explore the usefulness . • < 
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of the revised guide with campers who arerS 
during the X975 hummer camp progra4. 

Figure/^ 
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Conclusion 

"■pr^nise of this 'paper^ is that preparation for 
feXsure should be considered an important educational goal. 
In meeting the lifespan needs of the handicapped, special 
educators are now extending th^ classroom curriculum to, include 
Jjei sure education.. Along, witjh the "right to read^ the "]right 
to recreate" is now being advocated for special populations. 
, Learning in thje outdoors if a particularly^ significant area 
j^elated to leisure preparation . Moving beyond the classroom 
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walls tc include the outJoors reflects the point of vieW^that 
the natural environment is an ideal and "natural" learning 
laboratory, and one where education and recreation goals blend 
into a harmonious whole. It is the 'author's opinion that there 
needs to be more "outdoor" education in contrast to " ixidoor" 
echication. Especially for deaf -blind and -multiply handicapped 
leVrners, the outdoors offers a variety of multi-sensory 
experiences that are critically important \o the child who is 
expet^ientially deprived because of his communication pro- 
blems. The stimulating effect of the outdoor environment is also 
yjewed^as particularly meangingful for the person who many • 
times needs increased motivation in order to try new. experiences*. 
Finally, it is clear that the outdoors^_i^ -a^ vastly ^explored 
area for the more severely handicapp'eT, but the future JLooks 
most, promising, ' ,' i i 
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SPORTS-, ATHLETICS AND GAMES 
FOR THE DEAF-BLIND 
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Philosophy and. Contributions of Leisure 
for the Deaf-Blind i ~ 

Leisure-time activities are as desirable for the deaf- 
blind^ handicapped indiVii^ual as they are for the norm of pur 
population. Leisure tinb^ activities might need slight modifi- 
<^ations for these individOals, but a wide range of activities 
in the sports, athletics and games are appropriate and necessary 
for an active and happy life. Often the attitudes of a great 
number of individuals wl^d do not understand the handicapping 
condition hinder the individual *s participation; lack of 
participation is usually not due to their handicap, but to 
society's lack of awarene^ and understanding of it. Deaf- 
blind individuals and the i A families should be encouraged 'o 
participate a^id develop skills and interests ia recreational 
activities of their choice. recreation specialists, we 

have seen first hand the values gained through leisure activi- 
ties. Our observations and experiences lead as to believe 
that all handicapped indiyiduals including the deaf -blind have 
the right to leisure activities and their benefits. 

As advocates for the deaf-blinct it is important that we 
communicate that the deaf-blin*^ person is first of all an 
individual; second, he is deaf-biind,, ^A deaf-blind individual 
has the same basic drives and i*ead5 as those who ^are not 
afflicted with a handicapping cca^ition. Because of society's 
perceptual lag, ^any handicapped individuals have abilities 
that are underdeveloped. Especially for the deaf-blind, 
abilities are idle because these individuals have never had 
adequate opportunities to develop and use them.^ They have, 
also lacked opportunities to recognize 'and^^^ploy personal 
needs as the motivation for meeting challenges and .deve.loping 
their capacities, v - 

As professionals in recreation,ftWe have a responsibility 
to provide for and develop these individuals to their fullest, 
^^e know they respond favorably to recreation' and learn from 
it. In a sense we ar^ teachers. We are working toward goals 
similar to those of the educational system: to tram the 
handicapped individual so that he may be a functional member 
t^f 'Society . The methods used might differ only in text "and 
approach. 

Similar to education for the handicapped, ecreation for 
the handicapped ^akes on a slightly different definition than 
recreation for the "normal." Recreation for the handicapped 
serves as a mode of habilitation. We are interested in the 
field for .the development of physical skiULS; social aware- 
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ncss, integiTdticn into soci^tv , eaucatxon through new experx-^ 
ences, and possible preparation fgr emploiToent. Through 
.recre-atlon, the handicapped individual learns coup'^ratxon. 
He develops boJ^ awarene^.^. and coordination and ^^iains physical 
'efficiency. He is ej^g^essive, creative and interpretive. He 
^ IS in a free state, untavced oy extensive ^oals. hie becomes 
aware of people within his environment and, learns to communi- 
cate, cf special importance is that the handxcappcd person 
should not be isolated. lie needs to be an active member of 
society. ,As members of the field ol recreation and related 
areas, jxe are in an excellent position to accomplish tjiis 
task. The person v^ill respond to cuoperative\ recreation with 
norma 3.3" when le xs not m direct competitioA with them., lie 
must be intec^rated slowl> , so that hi,s first dxperience;^ 
wi'li leave a favorable, lastma impression, ilh will sooivxlearn 
to accept his limitations within the "normal" Lituation and 
the "nornal;5" will understand and aid him. This will also 
be a mu^u^l process of integration: socializi/ig the handi- 
capped while educating the "nonnal." ► 
Through recreation activities, modified, simplified, or 
• in^'ented, deaf-biind individuals are able to:, 

1. Realize self-identification (even self justification) 
2^ Overcome self consciousness; develop self-expression 

3. Develop self confidence; inner discipline 

4. Have the opportunity to emote naturally 

5. IJave the opportunity to experience successes and 
failures from which, with good program leadership and 
evaluation, should result in^^^ppropriate social 
conduct, etc. . ^ 

6. Develop a positive concept of self v/hich ,is funda- 
mental to forward movement with any mSas^re of success. 

, 7. Have the opportunity for self evaluation, along with 
self satisfaction. , /' 

8. Develop physical dexterity, strength and endurance. 
9- Develop social skills. / 
10. Ac'quire concepts and strategies for thp development 
of new knowledge. j 
. 11. Develop skills of problem solving and . creativity . 

/ \ 

Program Opportunities for the_Deaf - 
Mdnd a jSharinq of Responsibilities 

The opportunity for sports activities for the deaf^blxnd 
must be a cooperative effort among specialized municipal pro- 
grams, educators, and parents. The programs must be of an 
open philosophy to allow the deaf-blind the chance to experi- 
ence challenging activities of which he or she feels confident 
in. participating. The activities should allow the individual 
an element o'f risk. Protecting the handicapped individual 
from any activity that might be harmful does not allow for 
personal growth. As Buell (1966) quotes: 

More than 135 years ago Samuel Gridley Howe a 
pioneer educator of the blind said "Do not to^ ifiuch 
regard bumps upon the forehead, rough scratches or 
^ bloody noses; eten these may have their good iriflu- 
^ "ences. At the worsfc, they affect only the bark, and 
do not injure the system like the rust of inaction." 




An in^crea«sing number of municipal recreation agencies are 
providing Specialized activities for members of the develop- 
mentally disabled population. These programs provide an 
excellent opportunity for the deaf -blind to be involved m and 
exposed to different types of sports* athletics, and games. 
The goal of any prograrn, though, should be towards integration 
of the handicapped individual into regular ongoing programs. 
Buell (1966) aptly said "If children with handicapping condi- 
tions are to have well developed personalities they must work 
and play with physically normal individuals; they must have 
friends and feel there is a place for them." 

The specialized programs offer a training ground for 
learning needed leisure skills. This is particularly important 
with the deaf-blind individual who has a great deal of free 
time and is generally sedentary without the proper motivation. 
Here again the special program can offer the needed stimulation 
and activity to. help the deaf«blind find out what skills he 
does have, and more importantly what his interests are and 
what is fun for him. The activities should be based on his 
likes and dislikes rather than on a preconceived idea of what 
the handicapped individual ought to enjoy. 

Programs designed for the handicapped also provide an 
excellent opportunity to make friends, increase socialization 
skills, and feel a part of a group. The self-confidence gained 
in this secting will allow i.im a more successful experience 
when in an integrated situation. The physical confidence 
gained in the group setting or in an inJivxdual activity will 
help the deaf -blind in all aspects of his life. 

Special programs should only be a supplementary service 
to a full ro inded educational program in the schools which 
includ<^s sports, ithletics and games. A deaf -blind youngster's 
confidence needs to be built frc^n an early age and physical 
activity offers the child the opportunity to explore and 
develop an awareness of the worl<^ around him, and to develop 
self -awareness through physical challenges. The school has 
a basic responsibility to provide this physical education in 
an integrated setting with activities that are as "normal" as 
possible. 

An aware parent after meeting with the school's physical 
education teacher can help build skills at home. Appropriate 
activities are ones such as jogging, tandem bicycle riding, 
simple tumbling, arm wrestling, ball throwing, and many others. 
Also, family activities such as l>owling, swimming, roller 
skating or playin^g miniature golf add extra stimulation and 
self confidence. The family plays a most important part in 
the success of th^ deaf -blind. It is up to the parents to 
help the child ovfiircome his fea^ of trying new activities, and 
to Overcome His negative feelings. Only with this cooperation 
wil'l the deaf -blind individual realistically ha ^ the proper 
chance to lead a ha^py life'.. — 

Inlbroduction to Actj,vifcies 

^ Th^re are many Wormal sports activities that are very 
appropriate, rewardir^g, and fun for the deaf-blmd. Some 
adaptions are necessary, but activities that need few adap- 
tions are desirable because they represent the more normal 
activity. 
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There is little^ need tor special consideration when a 
Jeaf -blind indiviJual is involved in a 9 roup, lie ntay need 
irore time to learn a skill and individual help is necessary in 
the beginnxmj, but this is the purpc»se of a specialized pro- 
^gram. After understanding^ of the activity is learned and some 
"basic skills developed, he should be integrated into a reg- 
ular prograin. In a class situation the deaf -blind can be 
paired with another participant. This frees the instructor 
and there is no need for extra staff- 

According to Tutt (1975), as outlined in his presenta- 
tion, at the 1974 Institute in Prograni Development and Train- 
ing in Recreation for Deaf -Blind held in Iowa City, Iowa, 
some general rules for facilitating irotor function in the 
deaf-blind are: 

1. The deaf-blind need more stimulation in facilitating 
noni>al development milestones. 

2. The deaf-blind may have to be moved into position and 
be propped in that position or held in order to develop 
the capacity to assume it independently.. 

3. The deaf -blind need actual help in order to learn , 
motor activities, (co-actiye) 

4. The deaf-blind require gradual increments of function 
rather than totally new motoric experiences. Th^ 
"linking function" is essential to avoid confusion 
and/or panic. / 

5. The deaf -blind require a longer period to effectively 
master a task. 

6. The deaf-blind require help in associating a movement 
with a goal. 

7. The deaf -blind should be talked to and signaled to in 
keeping with the highest potential utilization of 
those senses which they might have. / 

B. The deaf-blind should be encouraged to perform motor 
activities as slowly as possible initially. 

Sug g e s ted Act i v i t i e s 

The following is a list of sports, games and athletic 
activities that have been successful with the blind, and with 
several deaf -blind individuals. Activities mentioned will 
require varying amounts of adaptation for use v;ith this special 
population and will vary in their meaningfulness for life- 
time participation. 

Archery 

Archery will always require the constant use of a buddy. 
There are targets available uhat beep for those with a degree 
of hearing. Also, a stick for a guide will help the indi- 
vidual line up his bow and arrow. Safety should be an important 
f-actorlJLn teaching the begjjiner. a friend should always be 
present to make sure the area is clear and-thaLJhe_ is shooting 
in the right direcCion. Many sports activities can lead to 
further interest in the sport along historical lines or ^ 
/ cultural influences. 

^ Beach Combing 

There are many outdoor areas to explore but one of the 
most exciting is the beach. There are many things to discover 
Q — d touch such as sea kelps, sea urchins, shells, star fish. 



cavxos to explore, sand castles to build, dunes to slide down 
or to stand or* ^our heaJ in, and of course the surf to explore 
with your feet. This is a sport in itself and offers the 
deaf -blind fresh air, exercise, and maoy happy memories. 

Bicycling-Tandem 

VHtat Letter way to experience the freedom of movement 
than on a bic>clel A tandem bicycle is also a practical means' 
of transportation and a nice wai to spend time wath a friend. 
Riding a bicycle would ^jive the deaf -blind a chanco to partici- 
pate in a very popular activity. 

Boating 

Boating is an activity that offers a great deal of . 
independence and exercise. As an educational opportunity,, the 
deaf-blind sauuld be aware of the' different types of boating 
from power buats, to crew shells, to row or pedal boats. 

* " ^ ? 

Bowling 

Bowling is an activity that offers many ben fits and is 
a ver^- desirable Ixfe time leisure skill for the deaf -blind. 
There is some adaptive equipment available. Rails that are 
placed, along the approach to the alley can be purchased or 
made simply with aluminum piping. There is a ball with a 
retractable handle for the more physically handicapped indi- 
vidual. The handle snaps shut as soon as the ball is released. 
It is available from North American Recreation Convertibles, 
Inc., P.O. Box 668, Westport, Conn. 06880. 

A triangular piece of wood with pegs in the same order as 
the bowling pins can be made so that the deaf -blind can feel, 
which pins have been knocked down. Some bowling alleys have 
three dimensional illustrations of the pins on the ball return. 
For more information contact the Blind Bowlers Association. 
Because of the nature of bowling and the use of a hatidxcap for 
all bowlers, this activity stands out as an ideal life time 
leisure skill. 

Calisthenics 

Acti'^'iuv IS particularly important for the deaf-blind, 
md da 1 1', e::ercise is something that can be done independently. 
Exercise riakoa tae individual feel better aLo«ut hiiTtself^and 
qxvc*s hir the confidence and strength needed to handle daily 
activities. 1*- is something that sliould be stressed early 
ip T-Te^TeTi -blird child ^ education and continued throughout 
lire. 

^ Car pin-' ^ 

Carpuiyj ifi ictivxtv that teaches nan:, skills involvtrd 
m ir Jer/CKdeDt livin-j an 3 helps m builiin; ones' confidence in 
hirself- Ir. addition^ carping pror>otef a Letter understanding 
of ones' personal relitionship to the out-of-doors. 

Fishir*T 

Fishinc IS another v/ay to enjoy the outdoors. It usually 
invol^^s exercise and sometimes provides an instant reward ' 
I if the tisn are biting). Learning how to handle the equip* 
ment is ver^^ important and safety measures to be followed 
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should be reviewed f requentl> . vFishing is also a vjood w^y 
\o introduce boatincj or vice versa). All aspects of fishing 
should be taught* )^ut unl^ the niore capable deaf -blind sl^ould 
attempt casting. / 

/ 

Golf * / 

There are some simple tools that can be used fo^ teaching 
golf tq the deaf-bluid. A survey of the equipment ijs the , 
first step. The qolfer should touch the tee, clubS/, and ball 
in an mdoor session and then advance to the golf ycourse and 
be introduced to the green v^reas, as well as the ^tee off spots 
and how they are marked. The rules can be learnjdd later when 
the indiviaual is closer to flaying an actual g/Une. 

The swing can be practiced by facing the ^all, (two steps 
away) resting the forehead against the wall, ^and using the 
barrier as an aid to keep the shoulders straight. A simple 
device can be constructed ^or placement of the feet and club. 
It IS a simple wood structure to help the golfer better under- 
stand the distance of the feet and relationship of the club 
to the body. ' * * ^ 

After several indoor sessions and as the deaf -blind 
becomes somewhat confident, a few visits to the driving range 
or even to a miniature golf course is wise bef'-^re attempting 
the golf course itself. Golf may not be an ideal life time 
sport for the deaf -blind, but it can increase his awareness 
of popular activites and, added to his knowledge, make him 
more conversationally interesting. At the same time ife does 
involve physical activit> and furthers the individuals' aware- 
ness of his own capabilities. 

Gymnastics 

No adaptions are necessary for basic gymnastic exercises 
for the deaf^blind. Extra caution is important though, and 
spotters should be used at all times. Good activities are 
parallel bars, a modified beam, rope climbing, floor exer- 
cises, and trampoline. 

Hiking 

Hiking offers all the benefits of the out-of-doors: 
frt'Sh air*, exercise, the experience of new surroundings and 
many others. This is an activity that can be done any time 
and practically any place with no need for equipment. Don*t 
overlook the opportunity to hike in town to explore new areas 
and discover new sights. This may be a more practical type 
of activity for the deaf -blind as it is often more accessible 
* than areas out of town. 

Horseback Riding 

Horseback riding is an activity tliat needs no special 
equipment, but requires a quiet horse. Since physical touch 
is an important means by which blind persons become aware of 
their* environment, it is essential thaf'they are taught to 
ride on horses which will rjot react adversely to their move* 
ments during the early stages of their training. In addition, 
the rider who is blind must be given plenty of time to famil- 
iarize himself with the shape and dimensions of his horse and 
the equipment. He then can be taught in the normal manner, 
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receiving physical -guidance and support only when necessary. 
T-raining on the lunge is a good way for the rider to gain 
confidence* He can then ride freely in an arena. When 
riding outside on trails, however, the blind rider should 
be lead by another sighted rider-it— * 

Hula Hoop 

The hula hoop can easily be used hy the deaf-blind mdi 
vidua 1 and can .be used in the usual manner--a round the waxst 
or around the arms or a leg. It offers a challenge as well 
as a good time. 

Parachute r*lay 

Parachutes add interest to sxmple games and sgme fol)? 
dances. Many simple activities are possible such as running 
in different directions holdxag onto the parachute, throwing' 
the parachute in the air and having everyone run- underneath 
and be covered, having' part of the group run underneath while 
the rertiaining ^oup support the .parachute^ running with the 
parachute flying behind and placing a ball in the center, and 
having a competition t<) see which side can push the ball off 
the chute on the opponent's^ side. Records are available with 
activities. ^-.^ 

' Relay Races 

Races are aK-^^s a favorite. They encourage the deaf- 
blind to work in groups supporting one another. They also 
<;^entoAStrate competition an 5 learning to see what it is to win 
•or lose. Relays involve much physical exercise and can be 
run indoors or outdoors. Gome popular relays are: wheel- 
barrow races, sack race, group r^ce, three legged race, and 
partners relays. Much imagi nation c.,m--be used in relays, or 
they can be a most simple activity such as running backward, 
^^opping, using scooters, putting on and taking off a T-shirt, 
or even chewing bubble gum. 



Roller Skating 

After the first reeling of instability, roller skating is 
a ver^y exciting activity and one that can be carried on 
independent!'^. The wheels on the skates can be adjusted to 
rotate slowlj for the beginner and then changed to the normal 
speed. Skating is a good fairdly activity and one to be en^oy 
with a friend. 

r.now Activities 

Possible snow activities include: Innertubing, sledding, 
saucers, snowshoes and skiing. 

Swiinrrdng 

^ Swimrrin^ is especially worthwhile for the deaf -blind. 
This is another actit^ity that can be done independently and 
would be high on the list of life time leisure activities. 
Major objectives of ^ swim program are: 11) to help the child 
overcome fear of the water, i2) to promote self realisation, 
O) to encourage involvement in an independent activity, (4) 
to irnprove coordination (5) and to make swijiur^ing a pleasure- 
able experience. / 
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ix'urpolino activititi^ involve most ^muscles of the body, 
thcv aire la cjs.cellc*nt- t\pe of physical exorcise. Mechanical 
'elTs Cin ttf use! at firi^t ^for Jiood control. Basic e.xercises 
shc^li re leirr.td sucU as.i>ejtt drops. Knees drops, front drops, 
ani si:-ply ^urpinc? with a t'eolinq of freedom, relaxation, 
-xiAi fun* For these >. j 3t;me Je^jree of hou^rmg, a bell can he 
'.un-T uiUerneath t! e triirpoline. 'lhis^>-;tll help the student 
-'.T\ow when he IS Cv^rrectly j-ortipirig in tW center- 



iurbling LnKol'.as a groat amount of body control, l^alance, 
ind strength ihxr ^re all accessary traits tor participation 



roll^ ar*i head md hand stands all involve many basic move- 
-'onts. croup activities such as building -a Dvrainid are also 

•'•iter Skiing 

An activity for the niure, ad-^^nturesome deaf -blind. 
Caution oust be taken by the driver of the boat and it should 
i e don« in an area free of boat traffic. 

Weight Lif*:ing 

Weight training needs no modification and is an excellent 
activity for boys, it can bo done with a mLUmum amount of 
equipment at horoe, in physical education classes, or m 
integrated cor>jmunit^ prograras. Suggested activities: 

!. ^reparation i^ v^ty important; 

a. Develop breathing technique 

b. I>rograjr what ^ou will lift, how much, and in what 



c. Before lifting, warm up thoroughly by doing various 
stretching exercises 

2. Suggested lifts; 

a. Militar^^ press 

b. Arm curls 

c. Bench squats (spotter iinportant) 

d. Bench press (spotter a necessity) 

e. Rowing 

3. Po3sible competetive lifts 

a. Clean and 5erk \ 

b. Snatch ^ 
c- Military press 

Wrestling 

The deaf -blind ^has a disadvantage in the standing 
position in wrestling. The opponent should use the lock 
approach where each wrestler^ places' a hand on the back of the 
head of his ,Ct?ponent and the other hand under the elbow of the 
opponents that has the hand on the back of the head. (Buell, 
1966) 

Teaching Suggestions 

v^hen working with the handicapped rei« ember: 
1. Progress slowly, offering familiar activities first. 
t*se repetition, because these individuals need rein- 

^ forcement of learning. 
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J. inToiiuce new acti-.xtiei? dunn^^ the* eat ly part ot the 
session byfore indi^vxauals start to txrc;. 

3. Be V-ifuJ, firr^, and patient. Always use the positive 
approach . 

4, Be clear in 'IirectiOiis without talT.ia^ down to the 
i nU I V i tiu a 1 . Use con ere t e exar^ p i es . 

0.---^:">ertonstrate and take active part in the activities. 
%tteit.pf to keep each individual actively involved xn 
the proces<:'. * 

fiffcr activities, SI sJ9<^s^±oni^ which could be useful 
durin^j individual Tree ime. 

ReiiserLer the chiracterisl ics of the mdi^jduai .^nd 
consider per^jonal sKaII levels, attention span and 
mterej^ts. 

Let each md ividu'i1xi<;>rn pet e with himself or herself. 
Some Simple tests, riieasurer^.ent devices and lists 
' provide interest and incentive. / 

10. Give tte individuals ^oals m whicJi tJ^ey can have some 
n-easure of success and use praise as often as possible. 

11. Allow sorre choice and suggestions for activities 
froifi each individual- 
ly', fnclude rhythirical activities, such as music or fplK 

. and square dancing. * 
I*, ^id individuals xn developing basic skills in the 4 
program , areas; d.tily living skills, work --act ivities 
skills, recre It ion- social i2at ion, cojmniunity experience 
skills. 

14. tjernons trite qood person jil hygiene by being a good 
raodel. 

15. Keep records of p^rograrf) training. 

lb. Am for proqresi>ion in all areas of the prograir, 

^Yost, 1974} 

Ideas_ yrorr. g Ca mp Pro<{rafr> 

Be patient. The handicapped will learn, in tin^e. 
^S^^^A^^J^^^^^ ' Review, review and revieu until the 
individual responds to the instructions v/ithout step 
by st^p direction. 

3. pq Aot pressure the individual. He will become 
frustrated and re3ect further instruction. 

4. ^^iKe__t)u>_JCtX^*l.ty^ SmXi- The individual will respond 
fivorably. 

U^Sh^ _i_n d i d ua 1 . i s f eg r f u I of. .i n ev; expe r ^ enc e > do 

^^^_P^^h hi_rr'. Take hirr through each step slowly, and^ 

explain each stage. 
* • . Ocn s I d e r_ a _1 L ispects o f^thei„indj_vid ua^ ; 

n^ental, social and physical, then ad 3 us t the assign^ 

ren*^ to r^eet his capabilities. 
" . R eco^jn i ze_ any _p rp^r e s s pr__t a sk_ ^ we 1 1 _ done . Praise is 

the password for future positi^'e responses, 
^ . Hon ' t be crit ica l. E>:plain the prdbleirs and errors, 

then work then out . 

LMP^J^ISA^ \ ^ c_i^lAn_e.__ the _i n/li v i d ual . DQn^t let hiit 

get away with poor behavior. 
X 0 . Dp n o t expec t_ .tp^ j>uch__a 11 a t once , It t ak e s the 

individual time to ad^just. 



^ "^1^' ^Thin.^ out situations that are troubling the individual. 
^ ^'1?'. Commu nicrate witK the andividual while you work with him 
13. Be a qood__listener . The individual might have a lot 
to say. 

Don' t fallow the individual to be overly^ affectionate . 

Some are so inclined*. 
15/ Don't allow him to plav on vour sympathy . 
1^- Nev er pe r f o rm a t a sk w i thou t know ing t he individual '.:. 

condition . If you do not know, then ask. 
1^7 . t>o not allow the individual to dominate your time . 
18. Gi_ve__t hem a chance to experiment .^ if they fail) they 

vill need help. Remember though, they may succeed and 

tha,t is wl.^t we wcint^^____-.^ — — " 

Po not domiiiate "the "injaividual . Give him some 

in^e]oert^ence. - ' 

20. 0.iv.e_J:h e individual a new experience and let him have 

f^n- ' ' • " (Yost, 1972) 

Evaluatign S uggestions' 

Any professional or volunteer involved in developing new 
programs or monitoring and tecicjvrng in exisMng programs needs 
to evaluate needs to develop a means of evaluating the *total 
process as well as the pieces^. If a program has objectives 
that are part of the instructional package, it should have an 
evaluation process to determine tp what extent the program 
objectives are bein<y met, it is through evaluation that each 
individual goal or objective can be reviewed to judge whether 
the program, is meeting^ the needs, of handicapped individuals. 

Prograir evaluation should not be i.he last phase of t\)e 
program or activity. Program evaluation should not be t})fe 
forgotten ingredient as is so often the case. Evaluation 
startS'i^urlng the initial planning stage and should continue 
to develdp during the growth of the total program. It starts 
with philosophy ajld go^ils, through administration, personnel 
staffing, programming for the handicapped individual, and 
utilizing of facilities and oquiixnent. In all cases there 
should be an established method to assess the neec^ interests, 
competencies ancl^ capabilities of the individuals or groups of 
handicapped individuals you are trying to serve. 

Two major aspects of each program that should; be assessed . 
arfe the: 

"1. People (i e, consumers, staff, administration) and the 
2. ^Program (i e, . activities, facilities, equipnent) 
Efforts carried on in these suggested areas should consider: 
1.. Evaluation of effectiveness in Jthe reaching of goals 
and objectives previously outlined for the program. 

2. Evaluation of the handicapped individuals' needs and 
interests . 

3. -^valu^tion of handicapped individuals' active partifci- 

pation. 

4. Evaluation of involved staff and their performance. 

5. Evaluation of each specific .program component. 

* 6. Evaluation of progrcim equipment and facilities. 
7. EvaliiSLtion of program organization, administration 
and supervisory procedures. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY . ^ 

After reviewing the literature it was decided that the 
bibliography presented b> Charles H. Buell in his book Physical 
Education and Recreation for the Visually Handicapp ed is a 
good and extensive selection. It is presented here along with 
selections by the, authors. \ 

American Foundation for the Blind. Integrating Blind and 
Visually Handicapped Youths into Community Social and 
Recreational Programs. New York: the Foundation, 1972, 

This is a how- to-do-it pamj>hlet explaining what the 
leader should know about blind children, how to prepare 
sighted children in the group /or the presence of a 
blind child^ and what adaptations the blind child might 
need. 

* Recreation and the Blind Adult. New York: the 



FoundatioA^«n.d. 
^ > Recreation for Blind Persons. New York: the 



Foundation (bibliography) . - 
AniheiJn, 0; Auxtor, D;'* and Crowe, W. Principles and Methods 
of Adapted Physical Education. St. Louis: C.V. Mosby, 
1969. 

Attention is given to^ background information on impair- . 

ments, disabilities, and handicaps, and comparatively 

little space is devoted to activicies. Suitable for 

college classes. * 
Oamett, Marian W. Handicapped Girls Girl .Scouting; A Guide 

for Leaders . New York: Girl Scouts of America, 1968. ' 
Belenky, R. A Swimming Program for Blind Children . New York: 

American Foundation for the Blind, 1955. 

This is the roost complete reference available on swimming 

for blind children. ^ 
Bowling for the Blind . Washington, D.C^.* The. American Uni- 
versity in conjunction with the American Blind BowJLing 

Association, 1971. 
Boy Scouts of America. Scout ing__for_^the Visually Handicapped . 

New Brunswick, ^*J. : Boy Scouts of America, 1968. 

Scout leaders will find this pamphlet very helpful. 
Buell, C. Acbive Games for the Blind . Ann Arbor, Mich, : 

Edwards BfotheVs, 1953. ^ 
- .Motor Performance of Visually Handicapped Children . 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1950. (Out of print'. 

Summary available from- author.) 

A study invo'lving_ 865 children in public and residential 
schools is described in this doctoral dissertation. 

Ph vsical__Education_and Recreation for the Visually 



Handi cjtpped . Washington, D.C.: American Association of 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1973. 
Buell, C. Physical Education for Blind Children . Springfield, 

111. Char le^j-C. Thomas, 1966. ^ 

This is the only complete book ^vaj^lable oh the subject. 

It covers sports, games, relays, races, contests, 

achievement scales, and curriculum. 
. Recreation for the Blind . New York: American 

Foundation for the Blind, 1951. 

Detailed descriptions of activities for visually handi- 
capped children faake up this booklet. 

Sports for the Blind . New York: American Foun- 



dation for the Blind, 1947. 
CasG, M. Recreation for_ Blind Adults . Springfield, .111.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 

Many activities described for adults in this book can be 
used for* youth groups. 
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Cratty, B.i, Movement : and Spat i al Awareness in BlinA rhil- 
dren^and. .youth. Springfield, ill.: Charles c. Thomas, 
1971. ^ 

The text* contains clinical observations and research 
evidence which lead toward appropriate educatsLonal measures 
to aid blind children to move and deal with space more 
effectively, 

and Sams, T,A. The Body Image of Blind Children . 

Kew York': American Foundation -for the Blind, 196Q, 
This booklet presents research evidence which can be used 
by physical educators of blijid children as a basis to 
organize training programs in"" space concepts and body arrage. 
Daniels, a.C. and Davies, E.A. Adapted Physical Education ; 

Principles an d Practice of Physical Education for E^at^p - 
tional Students. New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 
Organization, administration, curriculum, class ancl,- 
^ individual techniques in -physical education for except 
tional children, including those who are blind, ar^'* 
considered. 

Fait, \l. Sp ecial Physical Education! Ad a pted, Corrective , 
Developmental . PhiladeJLphia; W.B.. Saunders, 1972. 
One chapter of the book as devoted to physical education 
of the visually impaired child'. Since some blind children 
are multiply handicapped, the other deviations discussed 
will be of value. 
FramptOn, M. and Mitchell, p. Campincr for Blind Youth . New 

York: JJew York Institute for the Blin4 1949. 
Hunt, V. Recreabign for the_Handicapped . Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
^ Pages 78, and 79 are devoted to recreation for blind 
children. 

Knorr, J. A Unit ed st ates Guide to Nature Centers and Trails 
-fQr__th c Visually. Ha nd Icapped . Madison, Wis.: University 
of Wisconsin (Center for Environmental Communications and 
Education Studies,- 602 State St.) 1973. 

aooks About the Blind. Nev^ Yorkj American Foun-" 
dation for the Blind, 1953. N 

Those seeking references on physical N^ducation of the 
blind which appeared before 1953 will find this i^ook 
helpful. 

.Miedena, J. Some Aspects of Physical Education for the mmri . 
Washinaton, d.C; American Association, for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, 1955. 
This is a^ report of the International Congress on the 
Essentials of Physical Education for Youth, Connecticut 
Valley, Cfonnecticufc, April, 1954. 
Nesbitt, J. and Hc^^rard, G. .(eds.) Program Development in 

Recreatio n Service for the Deaf-Blind . Iowa City, lowaT 
University of lowa,^ Department of Recreation Education,' 
1975. 

PcriPsVtoloqy fpr the B^nd. (An ERIC-generated annotated 
bibliography) Boston, Mass.: New England Materials 
Instruction Center {7 OA Commonwealth Ave. NE) . \ 
Physical Education and Recreatio n for the Visually H^mdicapped . 

East Lansing, Mich,; Michigan State University, 1967. 
/ This is a report of a two -week workshop which drew 60 

participants from all parts of the United states. 
Physical Education f or Visually Handicapped Children l Raleigh, 
\ ' N.C.r Governor Morehead School, 1965. - 1 

Pomoroy, j. Recreation for the Physically Handicappjg . New 
- York: Macmillan, 1964. ' I 

The basic approach is to discuss activities, mentioning 
modifications for handicapped individuals from time to 
time, including those who are blind. 
Ri'tter, C. Hobbies for the Blind . New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1953. 

A wide variety of hobbies for blind adolescents and adults 
%J is covered in detail. 
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Scions s G. Sw i rrmlmj_ £ o g. th0 ti t ind « Provo, Utah: Office of 
Publicacions, Bngham Young University, 1966, 
This publication is based on questionnaire replies and 
teaching swiitsning to a few blind teenagers. 

Sequ entia l instgiictional Pro grams in Physical Educ yt ion for 

the_Hand icaftped . Los Angeles: tos Angeles City Unifie4 
Schools District, 1970. 

This practical guide is for public school physical 
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DEVELOPING SAFE SWIMMING FOR 



THE DEAF-BLIND CHILD 



Mr. Robert S. Mealey, Instructor/ Physical 
Education Department, Washington w*;ate 
School for the Blind 
Vancouver, Washington 



n Swimming, to most of us, is a favorite recreational 

activity and it is, also one that deaf-blind children can - 
engage in vefT^successfully . It offers opportunity for phys- 
ical achievement, relaxation and personal satisfaction. ^ It 
is an interest which jprovides vigorous activity for all ages 
and can truly be considered a lifetime recreational pleasure. 

The child who is both deaf and blind needs to avail him- 
self of every opportunity to stimulate and activate his mental 
and physical potentials. Those children who are exposed to, a 
variety in changes of temperature and^ environment accumulate 
and store more information in their computers than those who 
experience unchanging cdnditiohs. Swimming should be a vital 
part of an effective physical education program ^or deaf- 
bl^d children. The goals are those of acquiring survival 
skills, developing muscular coordination and control, having 
fun and relaxation and developing swimming ■ skill and compe- 
tency- : - / * 

At the Washington State Scl}6ol for the Blind, pur deaf- 
blind children are introduced to physical education routines 
and swimming instruction concurrently. The gym activities 
are designed to promote strei)^th, coordination, endurance 
and balance. Tor the very sftiall childrenVwe include the simple 
activities of rollin^^ cravyUng, standing and learning to 
walk; very basjxr arctivities which, in addition to physical 
development/ are directed toward stimulating interest and. 
awareness. As the child' progresses he is taught to climb the 
ladder, hang from th'e l?ars, swing, jump, fall, and further 
appreciate the force gravity. In the gymnasium, bouncing 
- on. the trampoline is^'the ^11-out favorite. 

In contrast to gymnasium activities, swimming offers an 
entirely different environment'and medium ,for movement. Here 
the body naturally floats and learning to swim is learning to 
maintain and #sus^a{n this phenomenon. By learning breath 
control and bod^^ position for efficient floating, it is 
demonstrated ^at gravity has little effect and movement of 
arms and legs gives motion. Teaching this concept and pro- 
moting acceptance and enjoyment of the water, its fun and 
challenges, is the task of the swimming instructor. ^ 
^ Youngsters are usually curious about water. It feels 

cool, ho^, creates a sensation as it moves across the skin: 
it swirls, splashes, drips, runs, squirts, and trickles. The 
bath t^ and the shower are routine necessities but they 
shoulpl also be fun and provide learning experiences. The 
fauc6t, the hose and the wading pool may all be employed in 
building a 'readiness for swimming instruction. Too fre- 
quently we have^ found our children to have been protected^and 
^^scouraged from an interest in water and they have developed 



resistance to water expeirience. Whatever their initial atti- 
tude, regularly^ scheduled swinunin<j lessons eventually bring 
our children to acceptance of the fact that a consistent rou- 
tine of water activities is expected and will be completed • 
They are rewarded with a hug, a pat on th^ head, a squeeze 
.-...anything that wiU. convey to them the good feeling of 
success and a happy time* Though the child may not appear to 
be at all happy on some occasions, eventually he begins \o 
anti(Cipate his sessions in the swimming pool. In fact, when 
given a choice of all activities, swimming is.by far the most 
popular activity among our deaf^blind children. 

Giving praise and showing satisfaction for each task the 
child does well develops a vehicle for mutual understanding - 
the beginning' ot physical language. Wh tether the child enjoyed 
the experience or oot, the instructor ^hovs satisfaction that 
he completed it. Eventually it becomes less objectionable to 
the child and at that time satisfaction is demonstrated for 
his not only completing the task, but for the fact that he 
also enjoyed it. 

.Each step must be manually imposed to let the child knew 
what IS expected of him. The child's limbs mwst be manipulated 
through the swimming movement.s. A tap on the head, a tug down^ 
ward, a push upward... all of these signals become significant 
^ in^ the course of the lesson sequence. A working relationship 
develops between child and instructor and this sequence of 
activity and physical con tact ^communication provides mutual 
understanding Athat permits swimming progress.' 

•A structured sequence of activities is important and it 
prepares the child to expect certain experiences routinely, 
whether he enjoys them or not, and by repetition he will 
eventually protest less. In the process, he learns to enjoy 
certain experiences an4 will then experiment and investigate 
on his own. A simple routine can be basic to, all beginning 
levels and should include kicking the legs,, back float position, 
front swim position with arm and leg motiOn, dipping the face 
in the water and learning breath control, and, for fun, 
splashing in the water, walking in the water,*' and playing with 
the instructor^ This routine can be used with the Smallest 
of children, but with all beginners, the instructor must 
generate security and confidence by^ the manner in which he 
handles the child. For the youtigsters who are capable of 
standing and of walking, the procedure is much the same though 
with more emphasis on developing independent movements and 
interests. As deeper water is exj^e.rienced, they will enjoy 
jumping into the water, gliding to and from the wall, and, in 
the process, developing breath control and swimming movements. 
As deep water skills. improve, the instructor extends the dis- 
tance the child swims m order to increase stamina, endurahce, 
coordination and efficiency of swimming movements. Patience 
and repetition are basic factors in developing swimming com- 
petence in deaf-blind children. 

For the beginner, there are two important hurdles to clear; 
achieving under water breath control and mastering the back 
float position. These twa essentials are basic survival skills 
and are stressed throughout all levels of the learning 
routines. Our deaf-blind children learn to swim on their backs 
first becausQ- theV are conditioned to be comfortable in this 
position and they develop water independence more rapidly. 
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iXho obviuus approach m introducing children to the water 
is tq start wi^th shallow water and progress to gradually 
deeper* water, Xeepini? the ^vater ever challengxng until xts 
depth is no lon^^er a concern and the child is able to move 
about and .handle himself with safety. It is important not to 
rush this procc;ss. Self-confidence, v/illmcjness and curiosity 
wall be the motivating forces- in the transitions. 

For beginninvj swimmers, the warmjer the water the more 
relaxing and coir.f or table the experience will be for them. The 
room temperature should be at least five degrees warmer than the 
water to avoid chill or discomfort. However, this will vary 
somewhat depending on the effect of heating and ventilating 
systems on room c^^nditions. In the introductory period when 
the child IS not as active as he will be l<xter, these factors 
should' be ^considered. 

Young deaf^blind children require much special attention 
and persona.l care, ifhe development of the simplest of move- 
ments or understandings can prove to be a major learning 
experience in the developing child. The swimming program has 
the assistance of supportive personnel, i.e., teacher aides, 
houseparents and volunteers. To auarantee maximum water time 
for the students, supportive personnel manage the travel of the 
youngsters and locker room preparations.. In the locker room, 
though the major objective is to develop self-help skills, it 
usually takes all hands. Occasionally, emergency sanitation 
^ service requires a sharp eye on deck as well as routine sur- 
veillance checks on possible offenders in the pool. 

Those who assist the instructor m working with the deaf- 
blind child in the water, i.e., teacher aides, student teachers, 
and volunteers, must have a positive attitude and be comfort- 
able and firmly gentle with children. An individual's feelings 
are transmitted in the manner in which he holds or moves the 
child. Negative feelings of indecision, hesitation, reluctance, 
disinterest or carelessness are quickly communicated and can 
lead to anxiety or fear in the child. A firm attitude and 
smooth, steady, rhythmical movements build security. Those 
^handling the children in the water should be capable of build- 
ing and reinforcing positive reactions in the child. 

, It is\as true for deaf-blind children as it is true for 
all other children, that a balanced fa,re of recreational fun 
should include opportui/ity for swimming and for developing 
survival skills. The physical values are in the opportunity 
for vigorous exercise, relaxation, increased vital capacity, 
strength, coordination and stamina. It is a lifetime skill 
and a recreational interest that is in itself satisfying to 
' the individual as well as in association with others in a 
social setting. These benefits ^^ccrue to all children Jaut are 
of great significance for the deaf-blind child who6e opportuni- 
ties for recreation are .markedly limited. Acquiring survival 
skills also broadens ether recreational activities that are 
water-associated, i.e., boating, fishing, and camping. Swim- 
ming is one activity the child can enjoy with his mom and 
f dad, brothers and sisters and f riends . . . at home, in the 

neighbor's pool, in the community pool, or in a.^ motel pool. 
Pools are becoming so numerous that year-round swimming is 
available in most communities. Its merit as a gene^ral body 
conditioner and leisure time recreational interest should 
^'^'livate those responsible for the education of deaf-blind 



children to include swimming in the curriculum wherever 
possible, even when a pool is not iimned lately available and 
it means arranging for transporting the children to the 
comntunity pool. 

Swimming makes a unique contribution and it has remark- 
able therapeutic value. It creates desipe for more physical 
activity, motivate^ interest and produces qualities of per- 
sonality \vhich enhance social involvement with others. It^ 
requires the application of judgmervt and decasion-making tot. 
personal safety while also providing opportunity for relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment. Swimming can be a strong force in the 
total development of the deaf -blind child. 
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MATURE, DATING "AND TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
FOR MULTI-HANDICAPPED ADULTS 




Ms. Beverly Questad, Program Specialist, 
^ Lighthouse for the Blind, 

Seattle, Washington 
and . 

Mr. Jim Tief en thaler. Instructor 
T Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Seattle, Washington 

We all grow and develop through the alternation of rest 
and activity. This principle is at work in dll aspects of our 
lives. We rest at night in preparation for the activity of the 
day. However, in order for maximum growth, there must be a 
balance and purpose in both our rest and activity. We have 
found that many multi-handicapped adults who have been institu- 
tionalized spend large amounts of their time at activities not 
very purposeful. They spend abnormal amounts of time filtering 
and daydreaming =ind not Enough time engaging in meaningful and 
stiipulating activities. Our goal as teachers is therefore to 
recreate more purposeful experiences by educating the student to 
'use periods of r.est and activity in constructive, meaningful 
ways. 

The institutionalized multi-handicapped adult usually has 
had little direction in sensory-motor or social development. 
In our adult classes, we observed that those adults, also 
lacked intrinsic motivation to develop themselves m these areas 
because of their apparent inability to see much purpose in many 
of the activities. Therefore, we attempted to teach the same 
skills we were teaching in the classrooms in recreational 
activities such as hiking and dating, in addition, to help re- 
lease the tensions and .fatigue of these adults, we introduced 
transcendental meditat:^on. We received support and reimburse- 
ment from the Lighthouse for the Blind, Inc. for both the nature - 
and transcendental meditation programs. 

Nature Program 

The nature program' is designed to facilitate the awareness 
of each individual's relationship to his or her natural environ- 
ment. The program has five areas of "focus: excercise, 
adaptation to environment, acquaintance with animals, sound 
awareness, and sense awareness. Philosophically we are dealing 
with the total personality of each student. Therefore we cover 
such physiological, psychological, educational, and social 
objectives as increased physical stamina, increased independence 
and self-confidence, broadened orientation and mobility skills, 
ability to relate self to nature, increased communication skills, 
and enjoyment of nature. The five major areas of the nature 
program are divided in^o smaller components called phases and 
steps. Its structure is similar to the Teaching Research 
Curriculum in Oregon, except that the phases and steps of each 
part are percentaged so that the suia of the phases and steps in 
each part totals 100 percent. Xn this way programs may be graphed 
and data may be'marked on a percentage-of-achievement basis. In 
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most cases, the components of the program are geared for the 
individual rather than the group - 

Once a week a teacher and volunteer drive thexr class of/ 
four sfcr^ents out to the teacher's farm in Carnation, a rural 
town easO^of Seattle. Here the> spend approximately two hpurs 
taking a morning hike, traveling on a dirt and gravel ro^d, a 
trail, and an obstacle course. Throughout the hik% the^ students 
travel by rope, which facilitates their following eacl> other. 
They make frecjuent stops for independent exploration/ and dis- 
cussion about the cycles of nature. At noon the st^udents eat 
lunch at the farmhouse- They maKe hot chocolate and review their 
morning experiences- After lunch, if the circuits tances are 
right, the students interact with (observe, smell, touch) the 
farm anijnals, which includes horses, cattle ^nd dogs. On the 
return trip, they stop at the^Tolt River. They feel the current 
by holding a 15 -foot branch in the water. They travel along 
the river bed and learn how the river a,ffects the total environ- 
ment . 

The nature program has been m^fexistence for three months.. 
At first the teacher took different students and baselined the 
degree of individual participation during the experience. The 
baseline chart graphed emotional attitude, degree of partici- 
pation and demonstrated skills. The teacher then chose four 
students who exhibited different degrees of adaptation to the 
natural envirunment - These four students have now made eight 
trips to Carnation. Three show great enthusiasm and ^willing- 
ness to participate in every facet of the program. The fourth 
is overcoming fears and dependency on others - 

Initially there was zero communication b.etween the students, 
even though most of them have been working together for over a 
year. The rope they use m traveling has had the greatest 
effect on inter-communication because it makes them depend on 
each other, and in this way it facilitates their getting to 
know each other oetter. Currently, there is much spontaneous 
interaction among all of them. Physiologically, each student 
has shown improved stamina and agility. Fach week the hikes 
are lengthened and made more difficult.. Esychologically, the 
clients are showing a desire to independently explore and 
experience their environment. They are beginning to share dis- 
coveries with each other. One student now can distinguish 
tree types by feeling the bark and can identify several plants. 
We p^an to continue these weekly excursions for the students, 
aiming towards the goal of 100 percent competency level in all 
five areas of the prog ram - 

L^ggj^n iA9 JTh y ou j -_"g ' Exploration of using dating as a 

mjedium for developing basic skills 
and acceptable behaviors. 
Dating is more than a guy and gal going out together for 
an activity. Dating requires many skills and behaviors which 
are relevant to the normal growth and development of the indi- 
vidual. The key obstacle to success in learning many of these 
skills and behaviors has been lack of student motivation. , 
Because dating can be an intrinsically enjoyable experience, 
and because it is also a normal part of a single adult's life, 
it can be an ideal mediuia for developing such skills and 
behaviors as: money management, orientation and mobility, 
communication, self-help, values, recreating, and vocational 




pro<Iact ior*. Tl-ereCure, the 9odl of our dating program is not 
necessarily to tevtch dating, bat rather to develop skills and 
behaviors which are inherent to riieaningful social relationships 
and transferaJtJe t<.» i(nan> kinds of recreational activities. The 
tollov,*ins3 or^janizaCiunal procedure is one we employ<?CT and are 
recoromendings ' 1 



X. Meet with heads of residences to discuss iddas and 
work out an acceptable program. 

2. Send a program description to parents and guardians 
explain ma the program and asking permission for 
student participation. 

3. Research neighborhoods where thir students reside to 
discover nearL> recreational establishments; U.e.# 
theater, restaurant, bowling alley, concert hall, 
park, bars, pboi, etc.) 

4. List possible activities in the larger community 
(i.e., party, tavern, dancing, movie, roller skating, 
ice skating, dinner with and without music, snack, 
concert, play, hiking, picnic, lunch, etc.) 

5. Contact agencies that provide recreation services to 
learn what functions and activities are going on in 

-the comunity (i.e.. Northwest Regional Center Rec- 
reation rrogram. Sunshine Club, WARC, Community Ser- 
vices for the Blind, Seattle Park Department, etc.) 
The actual procedure of the date differs with each student. 
In this e:<plvratori progran , we have base lined students on their 
observable social skills .as well as experimented with teaching 
skills dealing with money tiianagement and self-help. However, 
the value and experience ^£ friendship is more important than 
teaching most skills and behaviors. Many of our students are 
isolates- -they are loi^eli-, depressed and generally lack moti- 
vation for Ixfe. By getting to \now each ocher through enjoy- 
able .Social e<peTieiCfes, we hppe to cultivate meaningful friend- 
ships and develop an improved self-image- Because we have not 
been emphasizing the more serious emotional aspects of dating, 
all dates have so far been on a dutch*treat basis. However, 
some of Our students are on the threshold of more serious kinds 
of attachments and we ha^/e also been asked to aelp these persons 
with such relationships'^ So far we have hesitated because of 
the man> different philosophies regarding sexual expedience and 
marriacto. We do hope to pursue further training for ourselves 
in this area. Right now we are learning from our students to- 
determine future directions. We have learned to de- emphasize 
both the date aspect and the client- teacher relationship. We 
recognize their chronological age, not mental age. we travel 
as equals expecting and giving common courtesies, respect and 
warmth. 



T_ran s c e nden ta 1 Med i ta t ion " ^' 

Transcendental .Meditation (TM) is a sinple and natural 
technique which allows the mind to take an inward direction to 
subtler levels of thought. Correspondingly, the body settles 
down and gains deep rest. Due to thxs rest, accumulated tension 
and fatigue which hinder efficient functioning of the nervous 
system are dissolved in a natural way. The results are increased 
energy and creative intelligence, more inner stability, and 
improved clarity of perception at all levels of experience, 
"^he effects of this technique have been and are currently being 
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rt;s«archei by scientists throughout the world. 

(The lenefits in daily activity ane to t:-' are wide ranging. 
They|cover pli\ si»^logical, psychological, sociological and 
ecological facts ofdiily life, rhysiologically during T*M, 
oxygjin c<^nsur>^t ion and motabulic rate .markedly decrease, mdi- 
cati/ig a state of deep rest. Fsichclogically , n^editation shows' 
sjgjjif leant increases in the growth rate of intelligence. 
Sociologically, we find irrproved relations with supervisors 
indUc> -workers. Ecologicilly , n»editators dii^play more effective 
intariction with the environment. They recover from stress 
morJ quickly and in time become more resistant to incurring 
new Stress. All these .benefits and nore are realized through 
the i^egul4r daily practice of this technique. 

Lthin the contemporary condition of increasing stress 
^nd ttVjsion, certainly any r^ethod of r-elievmg these conditions 
would a welcomed addition to our lives. Because a person 
is handicapped does not! make hiin or her lirir^une to the tensions 
and fatiVme of everyday' Ufe. In fict, it rnay make him or her 
irore ^usc^5?Wiai;^^^3ir>3foal is to give the handicapped indi- 
viduals we serve a ir.eans to^ eliirinate the accumulatci tensions 
and stress and, thus, to enable thern to function most effi- 
cien^tly . 

An introductory lecture on TM was recently presented to ^ 
interested staff and supportive services personnel at The 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Inc. This was followed by the saute 
lecture being presented to "our students. The lecture for 
students was presented on a simpler and concrete level, but 
covered the sonie inf urination as the lecture given to the staff. 
There was a second lecture given to nine students who e>:pressed 
in interest in learning rr.ore abuut TM. uut of these nine, four 
people decided that they would like to learn how to meditate. 
Arrangements were r.ide and the following week all four began 
TM. The course of instruction takes four sessions on four 
consecutive days. The course was taught by a qualified teacher 
of TM. The first day o*f instruction takes about one hour, 
during which the actual technique of TM is taught. The student 
meditates for the first tiir.e and receives some general instruc- 
tions on how the technique works. The next three days instruc- 
tion involves about one huur each day. During these sessions 
the practical benefits of TM are talked about and the student 
is given i vision of the possibilities that TM con bring. 
After this four day course of instruction, the student has 
been given 111 he needs to be able to continue meditating. 

We have noticed some results in the short time these four 
students have been meditating. Qne student who is hyperactive 
and who rocks constantly, ceases all such motion the minute he 
begins meditating. Another student who seemed to be depressed 
most of the tire now seems to be enjoying himself more and 
doesn't complain as much. All of the students look forward to 
their meditation and are enjoying the benefits. Two of the 
students meditate at home and two neditate ar work, once a 
week, a teacher of TM comes m to check with all of them to 
make sure their meditation is going smoothly. The reason two 
of our students meditate at work is because right now they 
are not independent enouvgh in their living situation to meditate 
on their own. Hopefully, as they become stronger m the oractice 
of TM, they too will be able to meditate on their own. The 



goals of our TM program are first to give our students the 
opportunity to learn about TM, Then, L£ they wish, they can 
start ani this will ^jive them an independent and meaningful type 
of leisure tinje activity which provides a deep state of rest 
as a basis to proittote other types of activity_. 

Conclusion / 

Many mst it ution a li zed ^^rr/iti --handicapped adults have led 
lives with little purposefutL cfctivity. Their care has been 
custodial. Therefore, the |oaJi of the teacher is to help 'the 
adult establish a whole newjlifX pattern wherein the adult 
experieiices Tull meaningful lactil/ity appropriate for his/her 
age and an at^propriate outleVfj/r the tensions and fatigue 
accrued through living a full active day. In our explorations 
with teaching basic skills xn regreational activities, we found 
that divbrsity and enjoiinent were keys to maintaining, attention ^ 
and motivation at high levels. This is the basic reason we 
found much more rapid skill acquirement from both the nature 
and dating programs as compared to individualized classroom 
sessions. Transcendental meditation further enhanced the ' 
learning power of the multi-handicapped, as it correspondingly 
offered a channel for the normal release of stress acquired 
through -activity. 

A good definition of t;he all-encompassing nature of 
recreation has been stated by Mahars^shi Mahesh Yogi, chief 
proponent of Transcendental Meditation, ' ^ 

Recreation means re-creation of the normal^ functioning 
of the entire system so that it is capable" of operating 
to its maximum capacity. When certain mechanisms of the 
body have been put to one specific type of activity, they 
' become tired and a lu^n lOise^ efficiency m that activity. 
When .he engages in another typo of activity, other 
mechanisms become active and the tired ones take rest, 
thereby regaining their efficiency. This is said to be 
re-creation . 

For multi -handicapped adults, this concept of re-creation 
must be intro«^uced \nto their lives as they have so far led 
unnatural and sedentary types of existence. Because so much • 
wasted time has already passed with such individuals, this 
introduction to rejuvenating rest and providing meaningful, 
diverse activity must proceed immediately with an- eye on both 
mains treaming and enjoyment. 
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ACTIVATION THRPUGi! RECREATJCON 
' * FOR THE WORLD AT «/70RK - 



Ms. Jean Edwards, Associate Professor of Education, 
Special EvJucation^ Department, 
Portla'id State University 

4* 

If I were to single, out one word to best describe the 
characteristic that makes one acceptable for placement m the 
world of work, I ^vouXd say activation- To me, activation means 
jjiovement, mobility and socialization, liow do xwe activate' the 
flives of multiply handicapped p^erSpns? I think that< recreation 
\ind community experiences are the key to that activation pro- 
_^,ppss. HS I lock out to .the young people who are successfully 
^ejcyloyed in the communit> today, regardless of the nature of 
cheir handicap or degree of impairment, i see a group of young 
peopie?^whose liveb have been activated^ Ideally, this acti- 
vation process rfuuld bey^a early in the preschool years when 
the parents of a T lind, L,etard^d or multi-handicapped youngster 
started encouraging their chilh to explore the world around him. 
'Parents of a blind child might ring a, bell and ^ncourag^e the 
* child to crawl toward it, pr place a small toy ^ust out of 

reac'h so the child would h^ve to crawl to touch' it. !So often 
we bring world to the handicapped child, instead of 
encouraging the youngster to seek and to be acta/ated by the 
^ world and the things around him. 

Early, also, in the multiply handicapped child's life, 
recreation can be used as a vehicle for activation. Partici- 
^acion with normal brothers and sistprs in play, in catching 
a ball, in walking, in going to the children's zoo, in petting 
the animals, and in. other experiences common to young children 
is critically imjjprtant for facilitating optimum development. 
As we enter the elementary school years und the intermediate 
years, activation- becomes even more important. Field ekperx- 
• - QOce.^ such as going to the barber shop, going to the storfe to 
Shop, buv^ing clothing, knowing what a store is like, knowing 
^ how to move in^J^rowds, hearing^ cash register jing^le, and < / 
exploring the to^s on the toy counter all demand movement. j 
and mobility on the part of the youngster. Associations with 
normal children in home, school and neighborhood settings 
also demand social interactions on the part of the youngster. ^ 
..All of the^Te experiences provide movement, mobility, and ^ 
socializa^-ion opportunities fo^^^he multiply handicapped -and-^« ' 
are necessary for activating thei? lives. 

Too often we think of tecreation-'^ldrwbrT as two different 
and separate kinds of functions. They are very much alike in 
some ways. In order to be effective in both of them, we must 
b6 active; we must be moving. Moving in ones* environment is 
iaiiportant in Both work and play. , Also, as we progress into 
the adolescent years, seeing ourselves as contributing members 
of society^wili be very importgDj; to the adtivation process 
and our adjustment to J^he.^p;&c^|i>^ay world. We can experience" 
that activation and feid'^ti^^^Snfidence through the world of 
recreation. Once again, handicapped persons are able to .view 
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appropriate young adult actions through participation with^ 
their noirmal peers. In doing so, they feel confident- Als~o, 
they present themselves to, an employer in a completely difr 
ferent way because of their abilitY tc communicate with normal 
young adults. Frequently, our institutional system prevents 
/ the multiply handicapped young person from acquiring the kinds 

of skill.s, normalized speech patterns, and activation behaviors 
that make it possible for him or her to move effectively and 
appropriately in the world of work. Our adolescents and young 
adults, who have spent many years in institution'^lized kinds 
of settings, have manaexlofiiS, speech expressions and grooming 
habits that are jiot appropriate, like, or normal, in compari*soh 
with other adolescents and young adults that they.will be 
competing with in the world of work. It is not unusual for me ^ 
[ to go to an institutional setting, such as a school for the ' 

blind or a home for the mentally retarded, and find adolescents 
and young adults playing child-like games* \^at do most* 
adolescepts and ybung adults do? They bowl, they dance, they 
play the guitar, and they sing. These are normal young adult 
types of behaviorsr. These are the kitids of activities we 
ought to be encouraging and teaching and activating multiply 
handicapped adolescents and young adults to participate in 
during their leisure. Thus,, I recommend that th« activation 
process begin very earl^-- in the handicapped child's life, 
^ and that'Ve create, in as many ways as possible, opportunities 
to in^teg^rate with npxrmal young people, and to participate in 
leisure time activities that are appropriate and like those of 
their no/rmal .peeys. 

At Portland \State University we've had a very successful 
normalization club for several years. This club, dedicated to 
treating handicapped young adults as equals, as friends, ..and 
as peers, has been tremendously successful. Unlike other 
recreational organizations that serve handicappe'd young people, 
our club is not dedicated to doing things^ for handicapped 
people, lat dping things with them. We believe very 'Strongly 
that adolescent multiply handicapped young adults do not need 
someor.e to do things for them, b,ut somebody to do thinqs with 
them. In our program, activities are planned around what 
normal young adults enjoy doirvg. We never ask what should we 
do for these handicapped young people; we ask what we like to 
do and we do what we like to do because-.we~are ^equals and we 
are peers. While many "normal" yoUng people still hold in 
their minds that mentally retarded and multiply handicapped 
young people are different, our club is based on the premise 
that we are more alike than different, and our likenesses 
and not our differences are the basis fpt our friendship. 
We come together as^ young adults who enjoy doing some of the 
same kinds of activities. We may be different in -many ways, 
just as you and I are different in many ways, but we come to- 
gether on the basis of how we are alike. We are young adults 
who enjoy dancing, hiking, music ,i bowling, pool, singing, 
cpiping, walking on the beach, talking about work, ajid talking- 
about feeling comfortable as a human being. 

Work provides for us not only opportunity to be activated 
ifito the world of work, but also to be activated anto the world 
of social and- recreational experiences. Through activation in 
t^fe world of work, money is realized; money in turn provides 
c^pport unities to participate in various forms of recreation. 
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In addition, we'also recreate within the world of work by_ 
playing cards at noon time, talking with and shciring .common 
interests with other employees, a»d even belonging, to the 
bowling te.iw where we H<^rk. Too often, the handicapped^^oung 
person in the past has b^en set aside and segregated as dif- 
ferent because he or she could not talk, socialize, or communi- 
cate in the same way as other young adults ^in the work situation. 
Tfs apparent that the activation process,* through recreation, 
is important to the "total" work situation. When we go to work 
we not only go to produce at a skill level, but out of that 
job comes many of our social activities, many of our friend- 
ships, and many of our ongoing communications that enhance 
our lives. That's why when we prepare a young- handicapped / 
person for the world of work, we must also prepare him for ^ 
the many non-vocational and recreational possibilities that 
will result from making money. In addition to the many social- 
ization and friendship opportunities offered by the job itself, 
money earned from working enables the young adult to engage in' 
a multitude of social and recreational experiences in the com- 
munity. Naturally, many of these experiences will result from 
associai|:ions made with other.s on the job. yes, I would say that 
^ctivation, recreation and work go together hand m hand. It 
is only when we begin 'to move, to communicate, to shake hands, 
to reach out. to go swimming, to go bowiing, to play cards, 
and to danc^that we are really a habilitated young adult. %A 
job is not merely enough. If we go to work and come home , 
without knowing how to use our money, or if we do not develop 
friendships^, or if we do rfot socialize, then we are not whole 
persons. Recreation and work are interdependent and must be' 
considered together if^each one of us, including the multiply 
handicapped person, is to achieve our fullest potential as a 
human being. 
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THE LEARNING RESOURCE SYSTEM AS A RESDURCE 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF-BLIND 



J)r. Wayne D. iance. Director, Northyesfc Area 
^Learning Resource Center, University of 
Oregon, Eugen^, Oregon 

-» 

As special education programs for the handicapped begart - 
to develop at a rapid rate in the 1950 's and early 1960 *s it 
became painfully obvious that an adequate and readily avail- 
able supply of instructionaa materials was not available to^ 
most teacbets of exceptipnal children. Even in those rare/ 
instances^ where materials had been developed, only limited 
numbers of teachers were i^formed about the materials, ahd 
when informatfbn Was disseminated, the actual material/ were 
seldom available on an. extended loan basis for direct/use with 
children. And finally, when, all of these conditions/were met, 
• It was often difficult to locate a person knowledgeable enough 
to instruct the teacher in the use of the material/ Thus, 
four conditions 'were identified as being necessary^ for the 
effective utilization of materials with handicapi^.d learners: 
(1) development of materials to match learner need's, (2) 
dissemination of information about the material" and a method 
to retrieve it, (3) a procedure for circulating the material, / 
and (4) training to assist the teacher in the proper utili- / 
zation of the material. ' ' ' / 

An Emerging System 

/» / 
These conditions existed in varying decrees in different 
sections ^^of the country and within the various categories of 
the handicapped. Some larger school districts had rather 
^ sopliisticated delivery syste^ and. teachers of children who 
were deaf or blind had^ access to a na.tional depository of 
captioned^ films ^nd materials from the American .Printing House 
for the Blind. Unfortunately, most teachers were without 
these services. By relying updn their own creativity supple- 
mented by hours and hours of hard wofk,^many special education 
teachers developed theiif own materials and whenever possible, 
shared' their materials with other teachers in their own 
geographical area. /' • 

As an awareness of these needs became .apparent, especially 
through the recommendations of President Kennedy's Panel on 
Mental Retardation, the U.S. Office of Education began re- 
gional and, later, national efforts' to achieve a solution to 
the problems. Regional Special JETducat^on Instructional Ma- i 
terials Centers were funded until, by the latter part of the 
1960*s, all sections of the cpuntlry were served- by a SEIMC. 
(Lance, 1973) While some coordination was attempted among the 
regional centers, each center functioned r^rther autonomously 
uixtil the early 1970's. Several of the centers developed .their 
own materials informatiph retrieval systems, others focused on 
the development and evaluation of materials') some emphasized- 
teacher training, while still others. were mere concerned with 
developing a systen\ of- associate centers to provide services 
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directly to teachers at the district or multiydistrict level. 
This develjbpmentai phase was undoubtedly a healthy and neces- 
sary part of the maturation process in the evblvement of a 
system for providing media and materials services for handi 
capped learners. 

At the same time that national and regional efforts were 
progressing, many state education agencies and local districts 
were also conpent rating their resources in the development 
of delivery systems. Several states adopted legislation to 
provide financial support to intermediate and/or local dis- 
tricts who desired to establish special education instructional 
materials centers, or learning resource centers as they are 
sometimes called • Almost every state utilized some _portion 
of their federal dollars- to support this activity. By 1974, 
nearly all the components of a system existed and awaited a 
plan whereby they could be merged into a true "system." A 
"system" implies interaction among an internal group of 
components for an expressed purpose over a period of time, 
(Hill, 1972; Lerner, 1973) If the system is synergistic, then 
the benefits resulting from ^the interaction of the parts are 
greater than the mere sum of the elements, . It oan not be 
claimed at this point in time that a true system exists: the 
elements abound in varying degrees of interrelationship or 
non-^relationship, ^ 

In serving teachers of the deaf blind it is not necessary 
to establish a parallel system for delivering services. The 
goal should be to include this special population as an inte- 
, graX part of. the total system. The population is relatively 
small,, necessitating the focusing of resources on the develop- 
ment of "thin mad.et" materials, that is, materials which will 
never reap sizeable profits for opnuner^ial producers. Thus, 
federal and state governments ^11 probably have to bear the 
burden of development and distribution of many materials for 
the deaf -blind., .Not all elements of resource systems will be 
able to hire experts to assist "teachers in the selection ahd 
utilization of materials ror this group one more justiM* 
cation for establishing a system that insures that the neej 
of every hsindicapped child ar^ met, 

AView^of an Ideal System ^ 

A Learning Resources System (LRS) for special education 
can be defined as a merger of elements essential, to the effec- 
tive instruction of handicapped ^learners, such elements being 
interactive across levels of service for an extended period of 
""^ time. - ^ • ' ' ' 

There are undoubtedly several ways in which one could 
analyze the elements of an LRS^^for the handicapped. For the 
purpose of this discussion, the educational requirements are 
viewed in terms of functions a teacher must perform and the 
related supportive services. Functions include appraisal, 
I>rogramming, materials selection/development/utilization, and 
acquisition/dissemination, materials circulation, training/ 
. consultation in all the essential elements, and management/* 
monitoring. F,igure 1 depicts the interactiveness of elements 
that compjrise a Learning Resources System. 
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•^^Pi^aisal. Appraisal refers to. those tasks an educator 
performs in order to determine the pupils* current level of 
functioning, areas of strength and areas that are deficit, and 
where deficits occur,, the precise ins.truction required to 
remediate the deficit. Norm referenced instruments may be 
used, but more probably, especially for the deaf-blind, 
criterion-referenced tests and task analysis inventories will 
be the toois employed. 

&oaxajraninc[. By programming is meant the process of 
specifying objectives, activities, and methodologies 'to meet 
the needs of the learner. The program is ba^ed upon, the 
results of the appraisal and is consistent with the currxcular 
goals relevant to the learner in his particular environment. 

as a prescription: a means to 



The program may be thought of 
achieve an educational goal. 
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Ma t eria I s Se lec t ion/Deve lopmen t:/Ut i I iza t ion . This func- 
tion requires the educator to in some way tap into an infor- 
mation bank and determine what instructional mateirials are 
appropriate and available in order to implement the program. 
When such materials are not available, they must be developed 
or those that approximate th^ learning requirements must be 
modified. The educator must then become competent m utiliz- 
ing the ma ♦"•rials with the handicapped pupil. 

Management/Monitoring . The final function is that of 
orchestrating the instructional process in such a way that 
programs for individual learners can proceed within the con- 
straints of time and space and, in monitoring the process, to 
determine when objectives are achieved or when mid-course 
corrections need to be made. 

Support Services . Support services are thqse activities 
conducted by persons other than the teacher for the purpose 
of making resources readxly available to the learner through 
the' teacher. 

" . tn format ion Acquisition/Dissemination . If teachers are 
to be able tc carry out the functions identified above, then 
it follows that information on appraisal and programming* tools 
and procedures and information about instructional materials 
must be readily available. A review of the literature per- 
taining to information required by teachers of the handicap- 
ped indicated that teachers prefer local sources to more 
distant ones and that consultation is percexved as more desir- 
able^ than other means of conveying information (Lange, Matt son, 
and Thomann, 1974) . The implication for designing an LRS 
suggests that information should flow from its original source 
through channels which permit it to be available from a source 
close to the teacher, that source being human rather than 
delivered in some other manner. 

Materials Circulation . Like the availability of infor- 
mation, teachers prefer immediate access to media and mater- 
ials from a local source (Lange, Mattson, and Thomann, 1974). 
While this finding is not surprising, it suggests that if 
certain materials, because of their unique ^qualities or 
expense, cannot be maintained in local collections, then pro- 
cedures must X^e found to bring such materials to the attention 
of teachers and' to deliver them from a centralized or remote 
source with little hassle to the ,teacher. Again, this is a 
.z> relevant concern,, for teachers of the deaf -blind. Systems for 
retrieving materials based upon a diagnostic/pr.e scrip txve base 
are available (Los Angeles Unified School District,^ 1972; 
Berdine, 1974; Nprthwest SEIMC. 1973a) and the National Center 
for Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped is 
presently developing a National InstrutMxonal. Materials Infor- 
mation System {KIMIS) . These systems nOw make it possible- 
. for a teacher to extend the base upon which a search is made 
over a multitude Of materials rather than the mere handful 
which may have been available within the school or district 
collection. 

Training^^Consultatiqn. The training of teachers in 
educational technology received considerable emphasis from 
components of the Jietwork formerly known as the Special Edu 
cation Instructional Materials Centers/Roqional Media Centers 
for the Deaf (SEIMC/mC) Network (Lance, 1§73) . Studies of 
teachers' perceived needs for training indicate that teachers 
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desire training in educational appraisal and progr^niming as 
well as in the selection and utilization of materials (Lange, 
Mattson, and Thomann, 1974) . Training and consultation has 
probably rr.ore often been delivered through workshops and m-. . 
class assistance offered by an Instructional Specialist 
(Northwest SECJM, 1973b) than by the use of training packages, 
although the latter has received considerable emphases m 
recent years (llofmeister and Reavis, 1974; Thiagarajan, Serranel 
and Semmel, 1974? Baum and Chastain, 1972). With the emer- 
gence of the mainstreaming concept, it appears that even more 
reliance will be placed upon a training based model for deliv- 
ery of special education services (Lilly, 1971; Cartwright 
and Cartwright, 1972) . Thus, it appears that the hRS must 
attend to training and consultation services with at least 
equal intensity as that given to materials circulation and 
information acquisition/dissemination. 

f-lanagemenjt^^ni^oiin^ Even as the teacher performs a 
function to orchestrate the instructional process within the 
classroom setting, so this function must be performed withm 
the total LRS. It is by this process that the elements are 
either brou^ght together in an interactive process at each 
level of service or the elements are left as somewhat unre- 
lated services without the synergism ^hat appears to be 
desirable. 

Level s__of Seryijre ^ 



Elements of LRS support services may be offered at any 
of several levels. The levels to be/ con.3idered here are as 
fallows: classrooms, school building, local district, inter- 
mediate district, state, regional a^d national. See figure 
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Cl^sroom. T<he individual pup^l in the classroom, in 
this instanxie the deaf blind pupil, i^s the focal point of all 
the servipe elements to be consi^ertd in the various levels 
that support the learner. It is here that the national, re- 
,giondl and state resources must impact if their existence is 
to be justified. The teacher's ability to utilize these re- 
sources with his or her pupils depends not Qnl^ upon the quali 
and appropriateness of the services but also upon his or her 
competencies in selecting and mmagin^ such an array. For- 
tunately, thesfe competencies can be developed and reinforced 
by an Instructional Specialist operating from the Local 
Learning Resource Center (LLRC) . iVhile the future holds prom- 
ise of classroom terminals for computer assisted instruction 
and direct access to a multitude of media and materials, the 
present situation is marked by more traditional means of de- 
liv.ery such as consultation and technical assistance to the 
teacher in appraisal, prograivjuing, and materials selection/ 
development /utilization. 

School Building, Some authors (Hansen, 197 2) have sug 
gestfed a systematic approach, to LRC design in which they 
emphasize the importance of involving all the staff in the 
planning of a cenCer: This is necessairy because, the LRC 
encompasses all aspects of the school's environment. In de 
scribing the LRC as a '| resourceteria" one writer (Wyman, 1974) 
supports this same concept when he indicates that the center 
is really a collection of functions rater than a place. These 
functions, if they are to be a part of a sy stem , must be inter 
related with the functions performed by the teacher in the 
classroom. way of example, this can be demonstrated when 
one views the need to relate the diagnosis of a deficiency in 
learning a 'self help skill by a deaf blind child with the 
collection of self help skill materials in the LRC. The 
services of building level LRCs will vary greatly depending 
upon the needs of the children and teachers being served and 
the availability of services from sources outside the building. 
A centralized school where deaf blind pupils are housed will 
be quite different from a school serving only a liandful of 
less handicapped children integrated into regular classes. 
Building level LRCs will most likely serve as a collection 
point for those media and materials utilized on a regular 
basis. In addition^ it will provide a means of coordinating 
the functions of information dissemination, inservice training, 
and pupil and teacher development of materials. 

Local Di str ict. The Local Learning Resource Center CLLRC) 
serves a number of schools, ofter^times fulfilling some or all 
of tl^'d^v^unctions of the school building LRC when individual 
schodilS/^are too small to develop their own centers. In 
addition, the LLRC usually has a service base large enough to 
enable them to collect and circulate materials that are too 
expensive or of too limited usage for inclusion m the school 
building collection. Another important distinction between, 
the LLRC and building level centers is the emphasis on in- 
service training and consultation available through^ the dis- 
trict center. ^Considerable attention has been given in recent 
years to the "teacher Center" concept (Ellis, 1974) and it 
appears that there would be several advantages in a model that 
would integrate special education media into the teacher center 
concept. When staffed by an Instructional Specialist know- 
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ledgeable in special education technology and with skills m 
delivering services, the LLRC becomes an immediate resource 
linking t;ie classroom teacher with the intermediate, state 
and natio'" il elements of the network. 

Intermed iate District . An LRC at a county, multi-county 
or cooperative district level is sometimes referred to as a 
Regional Learning Resource Center (RLRC) . While it may in some 
instances replace the LLRC, it more properly supplements the 
services cf the buiiding and district centers by acquiring and 
circulating thin-market materials (instructional materials that 
are utili2:ea by a relatively small portion of the exceptional 
<^ild population) and perforrris other services be^yond the scope 
of the local centers (Welch, 1970; Liberman, 1972). Such 
services include educational diagnosis and prescription of 
difficult cases such as required for children with seve^re and 
multiple handicaps, development and production of specialized 
materials, and the training of teachers in the use of unique 
and highly sophisticated materials^ In rural isolated areas 
the RLRC may employ a mobile unit with especially designed 
components for effective delivery of media and materials 
directly to the classroom (Morskin, 1972; Balthaser and Burns, 



State. State Learning Resource Centers (SLRC) perform 
both coordinative and service functions. Coordination implies 
a focal point within the state for the flow of information and 
resources from and to the elements of the national network anc 
a responsibility to insure that RLRCs and LLRCs are inter- 
acting between and among themselves in a manner which promotes 
the most effective delivery of services. Service functions of 
an SLRC may include infonnation dissemination, materials cir- 
culation, and training — the same functions found at local 
and intermediate levels, but differing in scope in much the 
same way as LLRCs and RLRCs differ. Information may be dis- 
seminated from the SLRC via a statewide newsletter, a union 
catalog of materials, or via electro^mechanical means. State 
libraries of materials for the handicapped are often limited 
to thin-market materials such as braille, 'large print, and 
specialized materials for the deaf. Training may more appro- 
priately be directed to supportive personnel jerom the SLRC 
rather than attempting to directly impact upon teachers from 
tl\is distance- 

Begiopal. The regional components of the network, funded 
by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Ofifice of 
Education, are known as the Area Learning Resource Centers 
(ALRCs) and Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) . Twenty,-six such 
centers have been developed in the United States, providing 
service to all areas of the country. ALRC and RRC services 
are channeled through state education agencies (SEAs) to 
assist them in planning and developing their intranstate 
learning resource systems. While ALRCs and RRCs work cooper- 
atively to assist their client states, the two regional centers 
do have differing workscopes. ALRCs assist SEAs with those ^ 
^functions concerned with media and materials for the handi- 
capped, while RRCs focus on educational appraisal and programmii 
^ ^ At the present time the thirteen ALRCs and 

thirteen RRCs are closely tied in their workscopes to six 
national centers: four specialized offices (SOs) , the National 
Center for Educational Media and Materials for th^ Handicapped 
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(JJCEMMlO the Coordinating^ office for Regional Resource 

Centers (CORKC) . 

These projects, liKe the ALRCs and RRCs, are funded by 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. Three of the 
SOs ai;e charged with the responsibility for identifying, 
describing, developing, and evaluating of materials for the 
handicapped (one SO focuses on the visually impaired, the 
second on the hearing impaired, and the third on other handi 
capping conditions) while the fourth SO serves as a national 
depository for materials. The Specialized. Of fice for Other 
Handicaps at the University of Wxsconsin has the responsi 
bility for identifying, testing, developing, and abstracting 
materials for the deaf blind. They will, of course, worK 
closely with the other two Specialized Offices m this endeavor 
NCEMMH performs a coordmative role for the media materials 
portion of the system and CORRC coordinates the services de 
livered through the RRCs. NCEMiMH also has the responsibilit> 
to develop and maintain the National Instructional Materials 
information^ System, to assist m producing and marketing 
materials develop*2d by the SOs, and to identify media and 
materials needs, while not directly a part of the National 
LRS Network, the American Printing House for the Blind. (APHB) , 
Educational Media Distribution Center (EMDC), and Council for 
Exceptional Children Infomation Center all provide services 
essential to the operation of the Network. 

Conclusion 



The, essential elements to develop m adequate and viable 
learning resource system for special education exist today* 
Competencies to perform the educational functions of appraisal 
programming, and materials selection/deve.lopment/uti ligation 
are apparent in special education personnel at all levels; 
LtRCs and RLRCs for the handicapped are operational in over 
300 locations, SLRCs have been established in several states, 
and the national elements of the network have been m at least 
the initial phases of operation since 1974, and earlier in 
some instances. It would be premature to claim that a total 
system, especially a synergistic system exists today. Inter- 
action among functions, levels of sisrvice, and support, ser- 
vices exists to some , degree, but as yet it is difficult to 
always specify m actual practice interrelationship among the 
elem.ents. 

For the teacher of deaf-blmd pupils, the emerging system 
offers some bright spots. By the end of this year it is hoped 
that the National Instructional Materials Information System 
ClilMIS) will be operational with over 10,000 materials entered 
The Specialized Office (SO) for. Other Handicaps will be 
accepting recommendations for developing and testing mater • 
ials for the deaf-blmd. ALRCs will continue to offer 
assistance to^ state education agencies in developing their 
intra-state systems, and if the states request, will channel 
resources specifically to the concerns of the deaf-blind. 
As state, intermediate, and local LRCs become aware of the 
particular tieeds of the deaf-blmd population, it is antici- 
pated that they will acquire and circulate materials, dissem-^ 
mate information, and provide training and consultation to 
Q ichers of these children with special needs. To accomplish 
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these objectives, it is essential that teachers and others 
working with the deaf-blind make their needs known — your 
input is requested! * ' 
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COMPUTERIZING INFORI-lATrON RESOURCES 
FOR THERAPECTTIC RECREATION SERVICES 

/ 

br. Fred Martin, Dirqctor, Therapeutic Recreation 
Information Center, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregoij 



The mc>nag6ment o£ information p£0(3uction related to all 
aspects of work with JxsaLle^ and disadvantaged persons has 
become a problem of serious magnitude all along the continuum 
from the "how to do it" type of material to the findings of 
research pro.iects relevatit to the various disability areas. 
The relatively modern heightening of awareness by the general 
public ^to the problems of the disabled has generated a pro- 
\portionate increase in the demand for and the flow of mfor- 
t<^tion and mat' als related to a broad spectrum of prevention 
ti'^atment, and management services. Recreation and leisure 
sert^lce for the disabled and disadvantaged is one specific 
area\f concern which has been part of this "information 
explos ron . " . 

A w\de variety of techniques for managing information 
acquis it t'^ri and dissemination have been developed during the 
past seve^sra^ years utilizing an incredibly diverse array of 
methods and technologies. (Tewes and Ellis, 1971; Kennedy, 
1971) Howeve\, the most promising solution to the information 
handling probl^ has emerged from a combination oi the tradi - 
^nd the aVanl garde: a speciailized branch of library 
service called Information Science (closely allied with 
Statistics) and the^field 06 Computer Science, have provid- 
ed us with com.puter-based information acquisition, storage, 
retrieval and dissemination systems. TRICx** Iherapeutic 
Recreation Information Center utilizes a computer-based sys- 
tem designed to organize and increase the flow of information 
concerning recreation and le sure service for disabled and 
disadvantaged person^. 



Khat is ^TRIC? 



TRIC is a literature and document acquisition, storage, 
etrieval and dissemination center for the field of Thera- 
peutic Recreation Service. Published and unpublished arti- 
cles, books, conference proceedings, project reports and other 
materials are identified, located, acquired, abstracted and 
indexed, for storage in a computer-based information retrieval 
syscem designed specifically for the Therapeutic Recreation 
Information Center. 

Information requests are accepted from educators, pro- 
fessionals, students, practitioners aud others seeking 
information concerning recreation and leisure service for the 
^disabled and , disadvantaged. Persons are also ^encouraged to 
submit material iior inclusion in TRIC's data base. 

Tlie Therapeutic Recreation Information Cente^ was 
developed at Teachers College, Columbia University (New York) 
in 1^71. In 1972 its operation was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Recreation at the, University of Waterloo m Waterloo, 
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Ontario, Canada where it was enhanced by the computer banks 
at Waterloo. In July of 1974 it moved to the University of 
Oregon - in affiliation with the Department of Redreation 
* and Park Management and Project EXTEND-ED. 

• The TRIG Data Base 

The TRIG data base was originalli\ developed from a 
systematic search of selected information sources, for a period 
from 1965 through 1970. Subsequent research grants have, 
supported , periodic updates making the system current through 
1974. Information systems usually hav i a time lag with regard 
to current literature qf abou,t one ye^afr. 

Secondary sources such as Psychological Abstracts , Socio - 
logical Abst'^acts , Mental Retardation Abstracts , Hospital 
Abstracts , Child 'Develoi::ffnent Abstracts and Bibliography , Edu - 
cation Index , Current Index to Journals in Education , Educational 
Resources Inforinatioh Center (ERIC) , Rehabilitation Literature , 
and primary information sources such ^as Parks and Recreation ; ' 

Journal of Health, Physical Education. and Recreation ; Research 

Quarterly: Journal of Leisure Research r Recreation for the ill 
and- the Handicapped ; and Therapeu^^xc Recreation Journal were 
exhaustively searched for the abbv^e stated period. The two 
latter publications were abstracted and indexed in their 
entirety for inclusion in the^system. 

Publishers' ani>uals and digests, as well as bibliographic 
collections, such as van der Smissen- and Joyce's (1970^ Bibliog - 
raphy of Theses- and Dissertations in Rec?reation, Parks,^ Campinq ,\ 
and Outdoor- Educa^tion and Martin 'f^- (1971) Bibliography of 
Leisure:- 1965-1970 , were also similarly searched for relevant 
refe^Shces. Other, information systems, par**icularly the 
Medical Literature. Analysis and Retrieval System (MEDLVRS) , 
were used during various phases of" the data base development, , 
as well as to provide a comparativje test of the scope and- 
depth of the literature searches. , 

The uata base citations and abstracts were indexed 
employing key words and >key phrases directly from the titles 
and abstracts. Computer programs ^were designed to specifically 
-.manipulate t^e index and^ data base for the storage and retrieval 
of information while taking up a .relatively sm^ll portion of 
the computer storage capability^. .TRIG now has several thou- 
sand references and is 100% abstracted. It is the only 
computer based information system. directly related to the field 
of recreation which lias this feature. 

Although the data base presently contains citations and 
abstracts of literature published from 1965 through 1974, it 
will be continuously^ updated. A special effort was conducted 
to identify and secure material published in Canada relative 
to therapeutic recreation service for inclusion in the data 
base and this effort resulted in the publication of the first 
book related. to therapeutic recreation in Canada: Therapeutic 
Recreation in Canada: An Annotated Bibliography . 

How" to Use TRIG * 

- Information requests to the Therapeutic Recreation Infor- 
mation Center should specifically indicate the problem. or 



research area generating the inquiry. A brief paragraph in " 
which the, information need is described, including one or more 
subject terms or phrases should accompany the information 
request. * ' , * ^ ^ ^ 

, "^^^ compu^ex programs, which access the data, base in ire- 

sponse to information requests offer a number of. options to fclte 

, user., A request for material related to research on the aging 
will, produce an output of citations and abstracts which deal 
with research aad aqin.q. if one only wants articles* published 
in 19^5 or by a specific author, this limitation .can be * 
included. If thft user does not want mateidal published * in. a . 
given year or by a given author or wants to limit the output 
with any other descriptive parameter, this is also possible 
and need only be specified In the info^rmabion request. Output 
may be limited to citations without abstracts, if desired, and 
^ this also should be specified. However, abstracts'" usually 

-enhance the user's knowledge of article content. 

The following examples of in:formation requests and the 

, IrormMlations for processing are offered. for clarification: 

1. Request; List research reports on the aging which 

utilize the questionnaire method. 
; 'Formulation: research report, aging, quest>ionnaire. 

2. Request; jList articles on mental retardation 

published in Therapeutic Recreation 
Journal during' 1970. . 
Formulation: mental retardation. Therapeutic Recreation 
Journal 1970. * 

3. Request: Li^t sports program for physically dis- 

at>led, children , in municipal recreation ? 
programs. 

Formulation: physically, disabled, chiadren, sports,, 
municipal recreation. 

4. Request: List articles concerned with the philosophy 

of Therapeutic Recreation Service. 
Formulation: ^ Therapeutic Recreation — philosophy. 

In request one through three, a comparison of the indexed 
data on eac^ of the descriptors i.n the formulation will take 
place and the resulting printout will be of those , articles 
which were indexed by each of those terms. Request four will 
- simply produce a printout of all of the material in the data 
base indexed by that descriptor. 

In general, the more limiting descriptors employed in a 
search, the fewer will be the number of citations and- abstracts 
(Retrieved. But as the number of descriptors employed in the 
formulation increases, the article citations retrieved will 
exhibit greater specificity. Each user must decide how 
specific he wants the system's response to be and formulate 
his request accordingly. 

Applications of TRIG ^ 

There are numerous applications for a computer-based 
itiformation storage and retrieval center for the field of 
therapeutic recreation service. A recent survey identified 
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at leasj: 80 colleges and universitaes In the United Spates 
and Canada offering course worlc in therapeutic recreation 
service. (Mhrtin, Survey,, 1971) TRIG can be used to assist 
the preparatibn of course ^bibliographies b> educators offering 
these courses, students engaged ih^term projects, as well as 
for surveys of the literature for master's theses and doc- 
toral dissertations. Reseatchers both within therapeutic 
recreation service and in other fields and disciplj^s cai) 
save valuable research tirae and avoid wasteful duplicSl:ijQn 
of effort. Research gaps may become more clearly defined with 
systemically stored and retrievable data available. 

Reducing the effort of the practitioner in obtaining 
research results and Mother information may increase the utili- 
zation of such material in programs removed from the academic^ 
sphere and ultimately ijnprove. on the' delivery of service, to 
clients. The client may even eventually learn to use such 
systems to expand his awareness of the availability of service. 



Information Requests 

Information requests should be submitted to the Thera- 
peutic Recreation Information Center in the form outlined^ 
above. However,- if one feels a particular in format ion ineed 
does not fit that format, a simple description of the problem 
will be accepted for analysis by the Genter. 

A system of Major and Minor standard files has been 
developed to speed service to users interacting with the TRIG 
center. Basically a major file is defined as any descriptor , 
term with one hundred or rjiore references m the computer banks. 
A minor file Is any descriptor with less than one hundred 
references in the data bahks. The following are a list of all 
major files and their computer jcosts and a selected sample 
of the more than 2,000 i/inor files available. All minor 
files cost $5.00. 

' \ ' 

TRIG MAJOR ^FIIiES 



Adults 125 $10.00 Mentally Retarded 510 $40.00. 

Agilng , 235 $20 . 00 Physically Dis ..bled 145 $10 . 00 

Gamping 225 $20^^00 Programs 250 $20.00-^ 

Ghildren 500 $40^p0 Rehabilitatioii 310 $30.00 

Gorrections 100.$ 5.00 Research-Reports 210 ?20/00 

Disabled 230 $20.00 Schools .100 $ 5.00 

Evaluation 100 $ 5.00 Social 125 $10.00 

Facilities 150 no.OO S^aff 100 $ 5.00 

Hospit^iis 240 $^0.00 Training 150 $10.00 

Ins^:itufcions 140 $10.00 youth - 115 $10.00 
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SAMPLE TRIG MINOR PILES 


* 


Adapted Activity 


Deafness 


Music 


Administration 


Delinquency 


Normalization 


Adolescents 


Disadvantaged 


Nursing Homes 


Agencies 


Disturbed 


Outdoors 


Alcoholism 


Dramatics 


Planning 


Amputee 


Education 


Play 


Art therapy 


Environment 


Professionalism 


Arts 


'Equipment 


Prcgrainming 


Blindness 


Exercise 


Psychiatric 


Blind-Deaf 


Films- 


Reinforcemeat 


Brain Injured 


Fincince 


Remotivation " 


Canada 


_ Forensics 


Resources 


Cardiac 


Gcimes 


Senior Centers 


Case History 


Guidelines 


Sports ^ ' 


Cpminun i ty 


Hyperactivity 


Supervision 


Consultation 


Integration 


Survey 


Counseling 


Legislation 


Swimming 


Crafts 


Measurement 


Trails 


Curriculum' 


Mental illness 


Vocational 


Dance f 


Motivation 


Wheelchairs 



P^rson^ wishing to use *the TRIG system or additional 
information should write to TRIG — Therapeutic Re-creation 
Information Center, 1597 A^ate Street, Eugene, Or.egon, 97403. 
Informati6n requests are processed within a one week period. 
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CONFERENCE- EVALUATION 



All participants were requested to evaluate the overall 
conference by pi^oviding written feedback relative to the 
fol-lowing areas: (1) Conference objectives, (2) Selected 
aspects of total conference, and (3) Comments |nd suggestions. \^ 
In reference to individual presentations,'^ each ^presentor was 
^ evaluated^ following their presentation by the participants .in \ 
?4ttendance and later mailed a summary of the evaluation results. 
•It Was deemed inappropriate to report personal evaluations m 
this monograph. Included below are evaluation summaries for ^ 
Areas Cne and Two with the data reported in percentages on a 
four point rating Scale. The fact that only 60 percent of the 
participants responded was attributable to participai)t attri- 
tion at th^ end of t?ie con ference= when the eva^luation materials 
were distributed, it should be noted that discrepancies in ^ 
the total Qumber responding within sub-divisions of Areas One 
andTwo were due to incomplete completion of evaluation forms 
by particular par'ticipants . In^ reference to Area Three, a long 
listing of comments arid suggestions was also deemed inappro- 
priate, so only a sampling of written responses has been 
included in tl^iis publication. A brief interpretation of the 
overall conference evaluation has also been provided by the 
edi^tor. Lastly, special appreciation is extended to Mimi 
Brodsky,* of Teaching R^earch, for assisting in^the compiling > . 

and summarization of conference evaluation data' 




i 



AREA ONE 



ACHIEVEMENT OF Cc5NFERENCE OBJECTIVES 



Area Sub-Divisions 



Total No. 
of Resp^ 



Participant 
_Ra tings . % 



o 



3 



O 
O 



Establish a philosophical posi 
tion.on integrating education 
and recreation within the 
school curriculum. ^ 

Communicate methods for deve- 
l.oping. and implementing inter- 
disciplinary and interagency 
programs, in recreation £or the 
deaf-blind. i 

Demonstrate diagnostic/pres- 
criptive models of instruc- 
tion appropriate for use in 
recreation. 

Explore a comprehensive 
curriculum of recreation and 
leisure that meets the life- 
span needs of the deaf-blind. 

Djsvelop a beginning resource 
of instructional ideas on 
recreation for th^ deaf- 
blind for use by both pro- 
fessionals and parents. 

Facilitate sharing of re- 
sources through increased 
interactionubetween regional 
-prp^essionals engaged in pro- 
grans ferving d6af -blind 



51 



51 



47 



48 



49 



45 



17 



28 



23 



37 



49 



55 



45 



51 



60 



46 



10 



32 



10 



30 



50 



13 



39 
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/^REA TWO " 
QUALITY OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF TOTAL CONF^RENCE^ 



Area Sub-Divisions 


Total No, 
of Resp. 


Participant 
Ratinas ^ 


» 




Excellent 


o 

Qi 


Pair 


n? 
o 
o 
►1 


Presentations 


47 


45 


36 


19 


0 


Evening Small Group Sessions 


45 


32 


56 


23 


0 


Conference Organization 


r 

46 


63 


28 


9 


0 


Informal Social Times 


47 


40 


43 


15 


2 


Accommodations, (ifleals, JLadging) 


46 


52 


38 


10 


0 



AREA THREE 



1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6* 



8;^ 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15* 



COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS PROM CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

Would have liked more small groups for agency idea, sharing . 

Best conference I've been to in three years of teaching. 

More time for informal discussions — More leisure time. 

The idea o^ having a product come out of this conference 

has made it especially meaningful. ' 

Topics in evening groups were too constricting. 

Small group sessions and choices of topics to hear were 

b'eneficial to me. 

Being involved in work groups and having the results of 
all the groups made available has made this time spent 
worthwhile and educational. 

Need more deaf-blind adults deaf adults — vocational 
rehabilitation personnel. 

Great place to have a conference. >> 
All in all very productive. 

I hope there is follow through. Need organized method 
for follow-up. V 

Would be better to not have so much planned. No 
evening progr.ams. 

Tremendous interaction at evening sessions — knowledgeable 
members. 

Frustrating at timea,; but made good progress. 
l*m glad a proceedings is being printed. 
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INTERPRETATION OF OVERALL CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



An overall evaluation of the suminative 4a t a reported for 
Areas One and Two reveals that, m nine of the eleven 
j^ub-^divisions, total ritmgs of at least «0 percent were 
f received when con.binin^j percentav^e ,f x^i^^ures for categories 
designated excellent and good. 



^2. This conference especially directed itself to the con- 
sideration of recreation and leisure as important areas 
for special educators to consider m providing a 'total' 
curriculum for the deaf-blind child. In view of the 
relatively recent involvement of teachers with leisure 
education, the typically low priority given recreation 
within the classroor? curriculurp, and the lack of training 
in recreation and leisure for most special educators, the 
results of , this conference were surprising and most 
gratifying, 

3« It was the intention cf the Conference Planning Coiromittee 
^^^^^to develop a program devoted to introducing, sharing, dis- 
cussing and exploring concepts, to stiiTiulating thought, 
and to motivating participants "to greater communication 
and efforts with other professionals- with this purpose 
in mind, the conference was especially successful m 
relationship to the high rankings provided objectives 
two and six in Area One. 

4,. The Conference Planning Committee was a 'grass roots' 

group that included a majority, of persons with experience 
working with deaf -blind or multiply handicapped m education 
and/or recreation* In addition, cominittee members put 
much time, effort, and energy into careful planning for the 
'total program. The evaluation results speak to the need 
for considering both of the above factors as important 
conference prerequisites. 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



GORDON ANDERSON, Physical Education SpecxaXist, Seattle School 

District #1, 550 Mercer Street, Seattle, Washington 
RICHARD L. ANDERSON, Physical Educ.ation/Recreation Specialist, 
Washington State School for the Blind, Deaf-Blind Unit, 
P.O. Box Vancouver, Washington 

RICI^ARD BLACKBURN, Teacher, Shoreline School District #412, 

Special Education Department, n.E. 158th and 20th Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington 
JAN BONIN, Interpreter, The Hadley School for the Blind, 

700 Elm Street, winnetka, Illinois ' 
STEVE BRANNA^J, Program Director in Mental. Retardation, 

Special Education Department, Portland State University, 
Portland, Oregon 
JERRI BROADBECK, Teacher-Aide, Jackson County Intermediate 

Education District, Deaf*Blind Unit, 1133 South Riverside, 
Med ford, Oregon 
MIMI BRODSKY, Teacher, Oregon State School for the Blind! 

Deaf-Blind Unit, 700 Church Street, s.E., ^alem, Oregon 
KEN BROWN, Teacher, Boulder River School and Hospital, Deaf- 
Blind Unit, Boulder, Montana 
SANDE BUCmiOLZ, l^eacher, Thompson School, 7812 s. 124th, 

Seattle, Washington 
JANICE BURKS, Teacher, Oregon State School for the Blind 

^^^""^'^^^""^ Church Street, S.E., Salem, Oregon 

i>COl^ BURKS, Student. Portland State University, 2409 S.E. 

^ Division, Portland, Oregon 
CHRISTINE CARtSON, Teacher, Jackson County Intermediate Edu- 
cation District, Deaf-Blind Unit, ll33 South Riverside, 
Medford, Oregon 

JUDy CARMEN, Physical Education/Recreation Specialist, Progress 

Center, 839 - ISth Avenue, Longview^ Washington 
PAT CARMEN, Aquatics Director, Fircrest School, Shoreline 

School District #412, N.E. 158th and 20th Avenue N E , 

Seattle, Washington 
LUCILLE CfJAGNON, Teacher, Idaho State School, Satellite 

Deaf-Blind Program, I4th and Main Street, Gooding, Idaho 
CHERRY ANNE CHA^JPAGNE, Teacher, Program for the Hearing 

Impaired, Seattle School District #1, S50 Mercer Street, 

Seattle, Washington 
JANICE CLARKE, Teacher-Aide, Child Development and Rehabilitation 

Center, University of Oregon Health Sciences Center 

P.O. Bok 574, Portland, Oregon 
MARY COOK, Student, University of Oregon, Project Extend-Ed, 

1587 Agate Street, Eugene, Oregon 
RELAN COLLEY, Teacher, Baker County I.E.D., 2030 Auburn, 
B^er, Oregon 

WILLIAM F. CONYARD, Project Consultant, Alaska Treatment 

Program, 216 E. 8th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 
LEE ANN DARNUT2ER, Teacher, Montana School for Deaf-Blind, 

3911 Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 
JERRIE DIDDY, Teacher-Aide, Thompson School, 7812 S. 124th, 

Seattle, Washington 
DIANA DIEHM. Teacher, Child Services Center, Portland Public 

Schools; 220 N.E. Beech Street, Portland, Oregon 
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PAUL DUNN, Student, University of Oreyon, Project Extend-Ed, 

1587 Agate street, Eugene, Oregon 
PAM EARLE, Specialized Recreation Supervisor, Eugene Parks 

and RecreaUon, 105 City Ball, Eugene, Oregon 
CLYDE FARRINGTON, Tramin^j Specialist, Alaska Treatment Center, 

216 E, 8th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 
JANICE FISHER, Parent, Progress Center, 839 15th Avenue, 

Long/iew, Washington 
JAMES O. GILLIS, Mobility Specialist, Green lake Elementary 

School, Program for the Hearing Impaired, Seattle School 

District #1, 550 Mercer Street, Seattle, Washington 
LINDA GLICK, '^Student, Bc^ston College, Internship, Teaching 

Research, Monmouth, Oregon 
LESLIE GORDON, Student, University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon 
WILLIAM GORDON, Student, University of Oregon, Portland, 

Oregon 

hlZ C'OSSETT, Recreation Specialist, Northwest Regional Center 
for Deaf-Blind Children, 34XX S. Alaska, Seattle, 
Washington^ ; 

^tiARON GUTHRIE, Parent Couni>elor, Portland Public Schools, 
Child SeiTvices Center, 220 N.E. Beech Streef, Portland,^ 
Oregon 

LEE IIAGA^JEIR, .Prevocational Program Specialist, Northwest 

Regional Center for Deaf --Blind Children, 3411 South 

Alaska, Seattle, Washington 
DAVID IIALBETT, Student, University of Oregon, Project Extend- 
ed, 1587 Agate Street, Eugene, Oregon 
JACK HEAD, Student, Portland State University, 431 S.V/. 

Primrose, Portland, Oregon 
GORDON HOWARD, Project Coordinator, Recreation/' Education 

Program, Universitjj of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
DONNA n^ERSON, Recreat'ion Specialist, Programs for Special 

Populations, City of Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
BOB JOHNSON, Director of Rehabilitation, Lighthouse for the 

Blind, 2501 S. Plum, ^Seattle, Washington 
RANDY SUE KAT2, Teacher, Progress Center, 839 - l5th Avenue, 

Longview, Washingto^ 
RICHARD KINNEY, Execut^^ve Director, The Iladley School for the 

Blind, 700 Elm Street, Winnetka, Illinois 
WAYNE LANCE, Director, Northwest Area Learning Resource Center, 

Clinical Services Building, University of Oregon, 

Eugene, Oregon 

^^•If^.DGE LESLIE, Director, Programs for Visually and Multi- 
^ Handicapped/ Special Education Department, Portland 

State University, Portland, Oxregon 
JEFF LICHTER, ^tudent, Portland State University, 1831 S.W. 

Park #50^, Portland, Oregon ^ 
KE\'IN MIAGIN,/ Teacher, Washington State School for the Blind, 

Deaf-R'iind Unit, P.O. Box 1865, Vancouver, Washington 
JANICE MAqGREGOR, Assistant Professor, Eastern Washington 

Stat^ College, Department of H.P.E.R.A., Cheney, 

Washington ""^X 
ERNA MARSHALL, Child and Fpttaiy Services Specialist, State 

Services for the Blind, 3411 S. Alaska Street, Seattle, 

Washington 

LARRY L. MCLEAN, Teacher, Lakeland Village, Deaf -Blind Unit, 
P.O. Box 200, Medical Lake, Washington 
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GARY MOIANyS, Physical Education/Recreation Specialist, 
Montana State School for the Deaf and Blind, Deaf" 
Biind Unit, 3911 Central Avenue, Great Palls, Mont,ana 

FRED W. MARTIN, Director of TRIC, College of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 

BOB MEALEY, Swimming Instructor, Physical Education Department, 
Washington state School for the Blind, P.O. Box 1865, 
Vancouver, Washington 

E^/ELYN MITCHELL, Student, Portland State University, Portland, 
Oregon 

LINELLE MITCHELL,' Student, Portland St^te University, Portland, 
Oregon 

BRENDA MOORE, Occupational Therapist, Department of occupational 
Therapy/ Crippled Children's Division, University of 
Oregon Health Sciences Center, 745 S.W. Gaines, Portland, 
Oregon 

MARTIN MOORE, Mobility Education Instructor, Portland 
Public Schools, Regional- Facility for the Blind, 
Portland, Oregon 
CINDY MYErS, Recreation Specialist, Oregon School for the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind Unit, 999 Locust Street, N.E.", ^Salem, 
Oregon 

LARRY NEAL, Director, Center '^f leisure Studies, University 

of Oregon, 1587 Agate Street, Euaene, Oregon 
MARGO NEEL, Arts and Crafts Teacher, Washington State School 

for the Blind, P.O. Box 1865, Vancouver, Washington 
MARILYN NORTHAM, Teacher, Birney Annex, Deaf-Blind Unit, 

P.O. Box 1357, Tacoma, Washington 
MAURINE OTOS, Teacher; C.D.R.C, p.o. Box 574, Portland, Oregon 
PAUL PARRISH, Physical Education/Recreation Specialist, Idaho 

State School and Hospital, Deaf-Blind Unit, 14th and 

Main Street, Gooding, Idaho 
KEN PATTEN, Social Worker, Northwest Regional Center for 

Deaf -Blind Children, Seattle, Washington 
ANNA PERSONS, Student, Boston College", Internship, Teaching 

Research, Monmouth, Oregon 
JON PIKE, Teacher, Idaho State School, Deaf -Blind Unit, 14th 

and Main Street, Gooding, Idaho 
BEVERLY OUESTAD, Program Specialist, Lighthouse for the Blind, 

2501 S. Plun\, Seattle, Washington 
GARY RITTENT'lEYER, Recreation Specialist, Programs for Special 

Populations, city of Seattle, Seattle, Washington 
SUSAN SANDAH., Student, University of Oregon, Project Ex ten d- 

Ed, 1587 Agate Street, Eugene, Oregon 
JODY SCHIERMAN, Teacher, Office of Development ally Disabled, 

District #6, 25th and Tacoma South, Tacoma, Washington 
VERA N. SCHILLER";^ Western Region Representative, National Center 

for Deaf -Blind Youth and Adults, 102 North Brand Blvd., 

Glendale, California 
' ' KAREN SEVERSON, Teacher -Aide, Oregon State School for the Deaf, 

Deaf-Blind Unit, 999 Locust Street N.E., Sal^, Or,^gon 
WILMA SHERIDAN, Assistant Professor of Music, Music Depattment, 

Portland State University, P.O. Box 751, Portland, \ 
Oregon \ 
HELEN L. SHERMAN, Teacher, Washington State School for t^e , 

BlincJ, Deaf-Blind Unit, P.O. Box 1865, Vancouver, \ 
Washington ^ 
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-JULIAN S. SINGLETON, Teacher, Oregon Stat« School for the 

Deaf, 5654 Verda Lane N.B. , Salem, Oregon 
0XAND SMITH, Teacher, Fairview Hospital, Education Department, 

2250 Strong Road S.E., Salem, Oregon 
JUDI ;iNN SMITH, Teacher, Portland Regional Facility for the 

Deaf, Portland Public Schools, Child Services Center, 

Portland, Oregon 
OrULIAK U. STEIN, Director of IRUC, American Alliance for ^ 

Health, Physxcal Education and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, 

N.W*, Washington, D.C. 
CAROL STEKSRUD, Project Assistant, Recreation, Education Program, 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
JACK SwEETSEPv, Coordinator, Northwest Regional Center for 

D^^iT-'Blind Children, 3411 South Alasl^a, Seattle, Washington 
JAH sTPOMAC, Specialist, Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
JEAT^ETTE THORNOCK^ Teachcr, Idaho State School, Deaf -Blind 

Unit, 14 Lh and Mam ^?treet, Cooding, Idaho 
jin lIETCNmi^LER, Instructor, Lighthowse fox* the Blind, 

2501 S. Vhm, Seattle, Washington 
SVE TIiN^LE'^, Director, Specialized Recreation Portland 

Bureau Parks and Recreation, 2115 S. E. Morrison, 

Portland, Oregon 
BE^/FRLV VAlm CLEAVE, Teacher, Fairview Hospital, Education 

to^^cliuuiit, 22S0 Strong Rd. S.E., Salem, Oregon 
iiOSE vat; ;.n:c:RT, Teacher, Alaska Treatment Center, 216 East 

Sth Avenue/ Anchorage, Ala sic a 
MARY WALLACE, Teacher -Aide, Progress Center, Inc., Dcaf- 

Blind Unit, 839 - 15th Avenue, Longview, Washington 
SUE WAPNICK, Conference Registrar, Portland State University, 

Special Education Department, Portland, Oregon 
LEE WOLVERTON, Physical Education Specialist, Greenlake 

Elementary School, Seattle School District #1, 

550 Mercer Street, Seattle, Washington 
VICKI 'BRIGHT, Teacher of Deaf -Blind and Student at Portland 

State Universiti^ Portland, Oregon 
GRBTCHEN YOST, Director, Edwards Work-Activity Center, Inc., 

4450 S.W. 185th, Aloha, Oregon * 
TH0^5AS V, 2AND0LI, Student, Portland State University, 

Portland, Oregon 
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